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every link—and made so strong and tested so thoroughly that maxi- 
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The Revival of Railroad Development 


Fete statistics which are published elsewhere in this issue 

of the Railway Age show clearly that a veal revival of 
the development of the railways has begun and that progress 
in this respect will continue rapidly for some time to come 
unless arrested by unwise and unfair regulation. 

Our statistics for 1922 show that in that year the railways, 
industrial concerns and private car lines placed the largest 
orders for freight cars with the builders in any year since 
1912. They show that the orders placed for locomotives 
were the largest since 1918 and the orders for passenger cars 
the largest since 1916. The construction of new mileage 
shows the same languishing tendency that it has for some 
years. But the additions and betterments made as well as 
the new equipment ordered for increasing the capacity of the 
existing lines were relatively substantial. There were in- 
stalled 1,539 miles of block signals, United States and 
Canada, of which 1,247 were automatic block, as compared 
with 824 miles in 1921, of which 614 were automatic. There 
were installed 107 interlocking plants, as compared with 59 
in 1921. 

Even more significant perhaps than the statistics regarding 
what was done in 1922 is the information presented in the 
article entitled “Railways Will Make Many Improvements 
in 1923.” This article gives data furnished by twenty-seven 
railways with a mileage of approximately 95,000 miles, show- 
ing that they have plans for making capital expenditures in 
1923 aggregating over $350,000,000. These railways have 
less than 40 per cent of the mileage of the country. State- 
ments made by some of their chief executives indicate that 
even they may spend more than their present plans contem- 
plate if conditions are favorable. The railways having the 
remaining more than 60 per cent of the total mileage also un- 
doubtedly will make substantial expenditures if conditions 
are favorable. It seems reasonable, therefore, to estimate 
that if conditions are reasonably favorable during the year 
the total capital expenditures made will be around $700,- 
000,000. 

This would make the total capital expenditures in 1923 
the largest for ten years, except in 1917, when the investment 
in railway properties showed an increase of $742,000,000. 
We should hesitate to make a forecast so optimistic if similar 
views were not expressed by some leading railway executives. 
For example, W. B. Storey, president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, in an article that we publish elsewhere in this 
issue; anticipates that “there will be a very substantial in- 
crease in railway facilities in 1923—-probably a greater in- 


crease than for auy year sin ir, but not enough,” as 


Mr. Storey significantly adds y the deficiency caused 
by several years’ stoppage ¢ 
The budgets of some syst shown by the article 
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What was done is planned to do in 


1923 shows that the managen of the railways are pre- 
pared to use the utmost resou1 heir command to so en- 
large the capacity of the railv 


with the demands of 


to enable them to cope 
business. But in all that the railway 
executives say regarding th for the future there is 
sounded a note of ng the effect that would 
be produced upon these plans stile legislation and un- 
irticle published else- 
lent, Missouri, Kansas 
public, public officials 
haye a marked influ- 
ence upon the financial condit f the railroads, and the 
result of this influence will in 1 ave great bearing upon 
the expenditures to be mad tions and betterments.” 
J. H. Hustis, president of the Boston & Maine, says: “If 
the Transportation Act is to be given 
hope as to the future. If it is 
then no one can reliably predi is ahead for the rail- 
roads.” H. E. Byram, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, says: “The prospect for increases in railroad 
facilities is largely dependent u net earnings of the rail- 
ways, because in order to mak« rovements large amounts 
of capital must be borrowed, t capital can be made 
available only at reasonable and if the earnings of 
the railroads are sufficient to satisfy the lender that his in- 
vestment will be safe if loaned to the railways for making 
increased facilities.” 

The significance of such statements from railway execu- 
tives should not, in view of past experience, be minimized. 
There are many people who seem to think that the railways 
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have some mysterious source not available to other persons 
and concerns from which they can get new capital regardless 
of the net return earned by them. The fact that with net 
earnings so poor as they have been during recent years 
the railways are now making and carrying out large plans 
for improvements may appear to lend some support to this 
view. The incontrovertible fact is, however, that in past 
years the capital investment made in the railroads has de- 
pended directly upon the net return earned by them, and 
almost invariably has increased when the net return has in- 
creased and declined when the net return has declined. The 
efforts the railways are now making to increase the capacity 
of their plants are due to the obviously very pressing need 
for increasing their capacity and to the hope that they will 
be allowed to earn enough net return to justify the capital 
expenditures being made and which are contemplated. 
Nothing could be more certain than that the program of ex- 
pansion now being carried out will be arrested if government 
regulation prevents an increase in the net return earned com- 
mensurate with the increases in traffic which are occurring. 
The situation, then, is that the business of the country 
imperatively increase in 


requires an railroad capacity, 


Scope of the Commission's 


Bes Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a 
general investigation concerning the adequacy and con- 
dition of freight cars and locomotives and the customs and 
practices prevailing or desirable with respect to the owner- 
ship, use and interchange of cars. The Commission has made 
the scope of its investigation much too narrow. Having 
gone thus far it should go farther and make an investigation 
of the adequacy and condition of all railroad facilities. 

The country has just passed through the largest so-called 
“car shortage” in its history. This has focused public at- 
tention upon the situation of the railways with respect to 
equipment. Undoubtedly there is a shortage of equipment. 
But suppose that suddenly the amount of equipment should 
be greatly increased and all of it should be put in normal 
condition. Would this remedy the present transportation 
situation ? 

It is doubtful if it would materially improve it. The 
capacity of a railroad does not depend entirely or even mainly 
on the amount and condition of its equipment. It depends 
more upon the amount and character of its other facilities. 
If all the other facilities of the railways were suddenly in- 
creased without any increase in their equipment this would 
immediately enable them to handle a largely increased busi- 
ness. They would then be able to increase the amount of 
service rendered with each locomotive and car. If, on the 
other hand, the number of locomotives and cars alone should 
suddenly be greatly increased the result would be a reduction 
of the average miles traveled daily by each locomotive and 
each car, and relatively little increase in the total amount of 
freight that could be handled. 

What the Commission ought to investigate and inform the 
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that the managements of the railways are 
make this increase and that whether they will be allowed 
to make it or not will be determined by public senti- 
ment and government regulation. When the people of 
the country, especially of the western states, last Novem- 
ber elected to Congress a large number of radicals 
whose stock in trade consists of attacks upon the rail- 
ways and advocacy of a restrictive and vicious policy of 
regulation the people voted against the expansion of the 
railroads which the public’s own welfare imperatively de- 
mands. ‘The-railways nevertheless are going ahead with 
plans for extensive improvement and showing confidence that 
American public sentiment will not permit adoption of th: 
radical policies advocated by men such as Capper of Kan 
sas, La Follette of Wisconsin, Brookhart of Iowa, Howell of 
Nebraska, Shipstead of Minnesota and Dill of Washington 
What will public sentiment really do? Will it back the 
railway executives who are trying to furnish the country the 
service it needs, or men of this class who for their own sel- 
fish political purposes are advocating policies that would 
prevent the railways from furnishing the service the country 
needs ? 


trying to 


Investigation Too Narrow 


public is whether there really is a shortage of means of rail 
road transportation. It also ought to investigate why 
there is such a shortage, it exists, and how it can and should 
be remedied. 

The railroads are being criticised and denounced in all 
parts of the country because they have not been and are not 
now able to handle satisfactorily all the business offered to 
them. Railway executives and other students of railway af- 
fairs say that the railways should not be criticised and de- 
nounced because they are not responsible for this condition 
They say it is due to the fact that government operation and 
government regulation of the railways have arrested their 
development. They maintain that government regulation has 
arrested the development of the railroads by so reducing and 
restricting the net return earned by them as to render it im- 
possible for them to be normally developed. 


It will do little or no good for the Commission to ascertain 


the facts regarding the inadequacy and conditions of equip- 
ment. Most of the information for which it has asked in 
its questionnaire already is in its own possession. When it 
has got all the additional information for which it has asked, 
the transportation problem of the country will be no nearer 
a solution than it is now. There will still remain to be an- 
swered the question as to why the existing equipment is 
inadequate and much of it is in bad order. There will still 
remain to be answered the question whether other facilities 
are adequate, and, if not, how inadequate they are. 
will still remain to be answered the question of who and what 
are really responsible for the situation. 

The Commission will fall far short of performing its duty 
if it does not greatly broaden the scope of its investigation 


There 
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The Commission and other regulating bodies are strangely 
prone to ignore the fact that they have a duty to perform 
with respect to the provision of adequate means of 
transportation as well as the owners and managers of the 
railways. 

It is the duty of the regulating authorities to make it pos- 
sible for the owners and managers of the railways to provide 
sufficient means of transportation. It is the duty of the 
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owners and managers to provi transportation only 
if the regulating authorities t possible for them to 
do so. 

The investigation should nquiry into whether 
the regulating authorities hav possible for the rail- 


ways to provide sufficient m nsportation as well as 


1 
} 


into whether the railways that the regulating 


authorities have made it poss them to do. 


Past and Prospective Net Return 


ob YEAR 1922 was a very unusual one for the railways 
in many important respects. The revival of business, 
the coal strike, the shop employees’ strike and the general 
reduction of rates on July 1 caused an erratic and unprece- 
dented series of developments. The number of carloads of 
all kinds of freight moved, except coal, was larger throughout 
the year than in 1921. Up to December 9 the total cars 
loaded with commodities other than coal had been 34,385,718, 
as compared with 33,579,671 in 1920. Coal leadings had 
been 6,893,928, as compared with 9,506,677 in 1920. Total 
in 1920, 43,086,348; in 1922, 41,278,646. The coal strike, 
however, prevented the total freight business from becoming 
as large as it otherwise would have become until September. 

Before coal began to move in normal volume, reduced rates 
and. the shop employees’ strike had been in effect for over 
two months. The shop employees’ strike was due to reduction 
of wages. If the coal strike and the shop employees’ strike 
had not occurred, these reductions of railway wages should 
have caused reductions of railway expenses. But instead of 
expenses declining after July 1, the shop employees’ strike 
and advances in the price of coal caused them to increase. 

This unusual series of developments made the trend of 
total earnings, operating expenses and net return different, 
we believe, from what it ever was before. For years it has 
been accepted as axiomatic that the railways would earn much 
more net return in the second half of the year than in the 
first half. In 1921, when reductions of wages were made 
in midsummer, there was a large increase in the net return 
earned in the second half of the year. The net return earned 
in the first six months of 1922 was almost $203,000,000 more 
than in the first six months of 1921. The net return earned 
in the first six months of 1921 was $145,640,000, and in 
the first six months of 1922, it was $348,387,000. On the 
other hand, in the four months from July to October, in- 
clusive, 1922, the net return earned was $87,500,000 less 
than in the same months of 1921. The net operating income 
earned in these months of 1921 was $353,700,000, while in 
1922 it was only $266,240,000. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact of all is that in the 
four months ending with June, 1922, the net operating in- 
come earned was about $6,000,000 greater than in the four 
months ending with October. Normaliy, figures of the net 
return earned in these two periods of four months have been 
almost exactly the reverse. The figures for 1922 present an 
even sharper contrast to. those of normal years in the light 


of the fact that the freight busine: wed after July 1 was 


much larger than it was in 19 


These most unsual changes return naturally raise 
serious questions regarding th: that probably will 
be earned in 1923. If the : return should show such 
reductions in 1923 as it did i tter half of last year, 
the consequences would be | for the railways and the 


public. The following dev ting net return in 
1923 seem probable: 


First, an increase in bot} passenger business 


as compared with 192 Gen ss promises to con- 
tinue to be active. There is s nger of another strike 
in the bituminous mines on A it seems very im- 


probable that if one comes it so protracted as that 
of 1922. Whether shipments ltural products will 


be as heavy as in 1922 wil on the crops. On 


the whole, it may saf be s there are not in sight 
any prospective developments prevent total freight 
business in 1923 from being larg n in 1922. In fact, 


there are reasons for believing t ll be larger than in 
any previous year. There is als rospect of an increase 
of passenger business. It ust ws freight business 
in its fluctuations, and it may mificant fact that in 
the month of October passenger rs were larger, for the 
first time in the year, than i1 
1921. 


Second, the reduction of net 


rresponding month of 


the latter part of 
1922 was largely due to the incr operating expenses. 
Up to August, operating expenses 2 were less in every 
month than in the corresponding th of 1921. Beginning 
with August they showed increases the corresponding 
months of 1921, in spite of réductions of wages. These in- 
creases were due to increases nance of equipment 


expenses caused by the shop strike, and to ad- 


vances in the price of coal cause: oal strike. Mainte- 
nance of equipment expenses v tinue to be heavy for 
some time because there is st amount of equip- 


ment, especially of locomoti 
however, that these expenses | 


It is probable, 
their peak and that 


their general tendency this yea wnward. It is also 


safe to predict that if there is nother coal strike the 
cost of coal will declin« 
Third, there is a strong agitat for further reductions of 


rates on farm products, but eption of the farm- 


ers, shippers generally seem t the fact that fur- 
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ther reductions of rates under present conditions would do 
harm and no good. There is no prospect of a general re- 
duction of rates this year, and it seems very doubtful that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, with railroad earnings 
and expenses what they are now, and prices increasing, will 
grant a further reduction of rates on farm products. 

On the whole, therefore, the prospect is that the net return 
earned by the railways in 1923 will be larger than in either 
1921 or 1922 
tives is indicated by the letters from a number of them that 
The financial results of 


That this is the view of many railway execu- 


we publish elsewhere in this issue. 
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operation in the last six months of last year were extremely 
disappointing, but 1922 was a very unusual year, and the 
latter half of it especially was characterized by developments 
and conditions which were almost unprecedented. Of course, 
as has been true for years, financial results in 1923 will 
depend largely upon the policy followed by the regulating 
authorities with respect to rates. The managements of the 
railways undoubtedly will reduce operating expenses rela 
tively to the traffic handled, which probably will cause an 
increase in net return if the regulating authorities do not 
make further unwarranted reductions of rates. 


Transportation Service, Past and Prospective 


Gh Railway Age anticipated in its last Annual Review 
Number, which was issued on January 7, 1922, that 
the year 1922 would be “another year of struggle.” This 
anticipation certainly was fully realized. 

There was a struggle over freight rates and the railways 
lost it, general reductions of rates being made on July 1. 
There was a struggle over wages, and the railways won it, 
reductions in the wages of most classes of employees being 
made on the same date. There was a struggle between the 
railways and their shop employees, which was the result of 
the strike of these employees, and the railways won it. Some 
roads settled on terms which the employees originally re- 
fused to accept. Others have not settled, and are still pay- 
ing a high price in increased operating expenses, but in spite 
of the continuance of the strike, are succeeding in operating 
The railways had a hard struggle with 
freight business, of which more was offered after the coal 
strike ended early in September than ever before. They 
were fairly successful in this struggle also and have moved 
more carloads of freight since the coal mines opened than 


fairly satisfactory. 


in the corresponding part of any previous year. 

The volume of freight business which has been moved 
since the middle of September has been remarkably large 
considering the conditions. When the shop employees’ strike 
began on July 1 there were 324,583 freight cars, or 14.3 
per cent of the total number in the country, in bad order. 
There were also 11,318 locomotives, or 17.6 per cent of the 
total number, which needed repairs requiring over 24 hours 
of work. One month later, on August 1, the number of 
freight cars in bad order had increased to 345,013, or 15.3 
per cent of the total number. This was the largest figure 
reached. While from that time the number of cars reported 
in bad order declined, the number of locomotives in bad order 
continued to increase, and on September 15 was 16,572, or 
25.8 per cent of all locomotives. 

This was just about the time when enough coal mines 
were opened to give the railroads a normal, or rather ab- 
normal, coal traffic. Never in history was there a worse time 


to have a large number of locomotives in bad order, and 
never, probably, were there relatively more in bad order. 
Many people predicted that the railways would “break 
down” under the strain. 


Some, especially the strike leaders, 





not only predicted, but hoped that they would. But within 
a few weeks, in spite of the number of cars and locomotives 
in bad order, the railways were moving more carloads of 
freight than in any previous year, except 1920. 

Before the coal strike was settled the mines were producing 
and the railways were transporting less than five million tons 
of coal a week. The country had become very short of coal, 
and on all hands there were predictions and fears of a seri- 
ous coal shortage. The Railway Age, in an editorial in its 
issue of September 9, said: “While favorable weather condi- 
tions prevail the railways may be able to move an average 
of 11,000,000 tons of coal a week. It is not reasonably to 
be expected that they will be able to do much better than 
this on the average.” The amount of coal actually trans 
ported from the mines from the middle of September to 
December 16 averaged 10,410,000 tons a week. 
moved would have been greater, except for the fact that owing 
to demoralized conditions the average distance the coal had 
to be carried proved to be longer than had been anticipated, 
and it therefore took coal cars longer to make round trips 
In the year 1921, up to December 16, the amount of coal 
that had been produced was 391,661,000 tons. In the year 
1922, up to December 16, the amount of coal that had been 
produced was 387,452,000 tons. In spite of a coal strike 
which lasted five months, the amount of bituminous coal 
mined and transported in 1922 was about the same as in 
1921. The coal transported since the middle of September 
has been about 1% million tons a week less than in the fall 
and winter of 1920 when the highest record was made. 

Since the freight business in 1923 promises to be very 
heavy, it is worth while to consider how well the railways 
probably will be able to cope with it. In a letter published 
elsewhere in this issue L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson, estimates that with existing facilities the rail- 
ways can handle 15 per cent more freight than they did in 
the record year 1920. This doubtless is predicated upon the 
assumption that existing equipment will be put in good con- 
dition and that the best practicable use will be made of it. 
The condition of locomotives and cars is slowly but surely 
being improved. The number of freight cars in bad order 
on November 15 was 235,660. This was 10.4 per cent of the 
total number, a reduction since August 1 of almost 90,000. 


The amount 
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The number of locomotives in bad order on November 15 
was 15,120. This was 23.5 per cent of the total number, but 
it represented a reduction since September 15 of 1,452. The 
number of new freight cars put into service from January 1 
to December 1 was 65,772, and the number of new locomo- 
tives put into service in the same eleven months was 1,118. 
There are no figures available regarding the numbers of cars 
and locomotives retired during this period, but perhaps there 
has been some increase in the number of both in service. 
Furthermore, many new freight cars and locomotives that 
have been ordered are under construction. 

As the condition of equipment is improved and operating 
conditions become more normal there should be a marked 
increase in the efficiency with which the existing facilities 
are used. The statistics of the railways as a whole regard- 
ing the utilization of equipment have not been anywhere near 
as good recently as they were in the latter part of 1920. The 
latest complete statistics regarding the utilization of equip- 
ment for a full month are those for September, 1922. In 
that month the average miles per car per day were only 24.1 
as compared with 28.2 in 1920, a decline of 4.1 miles. The 
average tons per loaded car were only 27.3 as compared with 
30, a decline of 2.7 tons. The result was that the net ton- 
miles per car day were only 466 as compared with 566 in 
1920. The net tons per train were only 721 as compared 
with 746. The average speed of trains increased from 10.2 
miles an hour to 10.5, and the average ton-miles per train 
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One of the most encouraging aspects of the situation is 
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planning to make large expendit 
terments and for equipment 
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railways could handle a substant 
than they did in the last four 
of the fact that the carloadi: 
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of operating efficiency 
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for additions and bet- 
There is no doubt 
good condition the 
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records. New equipment being ered and the improve- 
ments being made and planned { ll further increase their 
capacity. But in periods of siness revival there always 
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probable that if general bus 
1923 as most business men no 


offered, and it seems 
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even though the 


amount of service rendered ever 


Railways and Public Opinion in the New Year 


= most important and valuable resolution with which — 


railway officers could begin their work in the new year 
would be a resolution to do all the work and spend in legiti- 
mate ways all the money necessary to create and maintain an 
intelligent and fair public sentiment regarding railroad regu- 
lation. 

There have been mistakes and abuses in the management 
of the railroads in the past. Mistakes are still being made, 
and abuses still exist. On the whole, however, the physical 
properties have been developed and operated more skilfully 
and efficiently than those of any other railways in the world. 
But in one respect, at least, the managements of our railroads 
have made a great failure and are still making a failure. 
They have failed and are still failing to adopt and carry out 
policies essential to creating and maintaining a sound public 
opinion. 

The national political campaign and election of the year 
just ended registered as significantly and conclusively as any 
development could the failure of the railroad managements 
to deal successfully with public sentiment. The railways in 
November, in view of the difficulties under which they were 
operating, were giving as fine a demonstration of efficient 
management and operation of the physical properties as they 
ever did in their history. Nevertheless in that very month 
the people in many states, and especially in the west, went to 


the polls and voted a condemnation of railroad management 


and of the only reall n for the regula- 
tion of railways ever passe 
The experience of tl last fifteen years 


should be sufficient to nvil 


ilway officer that 


however able and efficient yement and operation 


may be in other respects, it w unnot achieve satis- 
factory results for the own 
public unless and until railw 
much courage, intelligence ar 
lems presented by the relations . 
as in solving their other problems 

The history of the dealings American railways with 
public sentiment is a strange stor lhe mistakes of omis- 
sion and commission made by those responsible for their man- 
agement up to about fifteen 
contrast to the mistakes with respect t 
have been made by those who h 
management within recent years. It 
past evil practices which ever) 
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levelop and use as 
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railways with the public 


present a remarkable 
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s not pleasant to recall 
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since the public has not forgot n, and since drawing 
the contrast between what was d 1 and what has been 
done or not done recently helps 1 ke clear the reasons 


why there exists today in a larg: 
sentiment regarding the railw 
to the railways and the natio1 


f the country a public 


Ss a serious menace 
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It is a matter of common knowledge that up to about fifteen 
years ago the managements of many railways showed an 
energy, courage, audacity and recklessness of expenditure in 
using illegitimate, indefensible methods for “educating” pub- 
lic officials and the public that have never been surpassed. 
They paid large salaries to professional lobbyists whose 
duties consisted chiefly of influencing politicians of all ranks 
and parties. The men they thus employed swarmed in every 
state capital and in Washington; they used whatever methods 
were necessary to control political conventions, legislatures 
and Congress; they spent money lavishly, and very often 
were not required to account for the way they spent it. 

The railroads supplemented their use of lobbyists by lavish 
distribution of free transportation where it would do the most 
They “exchanged” 
transportation for newspaper advertising, but the amount of 


good. Every politician rode on it. 


transportation a newspaper received depended much more 
on its influence than on the space it gave to railroad advertis- 
ing. ‘There were cases where railroads spent large sums of 
money in “influencing” newspapers that never passed 
through the advertising departments of either the railroads or 
the newspapers. 

We could paint more details into the picture, but there it 
is in outline. In those “good old days” many railway man- 
agements saw clearly the desirability of employing special 
officers to handle their public relations, and they were not so 
timid or economical that they would not spend not merely 
thousands but millions of dollars to make the work of these 
men effective. They showed great courage in doing public 
relations work as long as the methods used were scandalous 
and even immoral. 

Then, about fifteen years ago, the awakened and indignant 
conscience of the American people made ineffective the meth- 
ods previously used. The railroads reformed. ‘They were 
glad to reform. ‘They had been more sinned against than 
sinning. The money they had spent corruptly had repre- 
sented blackmail even more than bribery. 

But the railroads still had to deal with public men and the 
public. It should have been clear to every railway officer 
that new methods of educating public men and the public 
regarding railway matters should be adopted; that these 
should be absolutely open and honest methods, but that they 
should be used with just as much energy, courage and 
audacity as the old illegitimate methods had been. There 
should have been no hesitation about making whatever ex- 
penditure was necessary to get the facts about the railroad 
business before all the people of the country in a form that 
they could understand. 

Here, however, is what most railways have done and failed 
to do recently. Most of them have not employed or de- 
veloped able men to take the places of the old lobbyists and 
to present their case constantly and in an intelligible way to 
public men and the public. Railway managements have been 
attacked all over the country for almost every crime in the 
decalogue and many not mentioned in it; and ‘in at least nine 
cases out of ten the attacks have gone unanswered. For two 
years the Transportation Act, the most constructive piece of 
railway legislation in history, has been constantly attacked in 
private and in public by literally millions of people, and 
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members of Congress have been denounced for having voted 
for it and many, in consequence, have lost their political lives. 
The railways in most parts of the country have done little to 
defend the Transportation Act from these attacks. They 
have grown so desperately afraid of being accused of “going 
into politics” that they have not even defended themselves 
when they themselves have been a paramount political issue 

There is no form of salesmanship more legitimate or widely 
used than advertising in newspapers and magazines. ‘The 
railways for purely business reasons ought to be among the 
largest advertisers in the United States. How could it fail 
to be obvious to anybody that when the exchange of trans- 
portation for advertising was virtually stopped the railways 
should have largely increased their cash expenditures for ad 
vertising? ‘They should have done this, not in the slightest 
degree as a means of corrupting the press, but as one of the 
best available means of creating an intelligent public sent 
ment. They should have used advertising to tell the publi: 
what the railroads had done to help develop the country ar 
the good features of their service. They should have used 
it to make people want to take pleasure trips in trains instead 
of in automobiles. They should have used it to answer unfair 
attacks upon them and to advocate sound legislation. On t 
contrary, during the very years when they should have been 
using advertising more extensively than ever before they have 
been spending less money for advertising than they have in 
many years. 

Repeatedly one has heard the fear expressed by railway 
officers that if the railways should spend a substantial amount 
of money for public relations advertising and for doing other 
public relations work they would be “criticised.’’ Here is an 
industry whose managements have been accused of more 
offenses against morals and the public weal than the manage- 
ment of any other industry ever was, and yet which has been 
afraid to spend enough money in legitimate ways to defend 
itself lest it might be “criticised.”” How, in Heaven’s name, 
could it have been criticized any more than it has been? 

Those responsible for the management of the railways up 
to about fifteen years ago almost brought ruin upon them by 
being energetic, courageous, audacious and extravagant in the 
use of illegitimate and even dishonest methods for influencing 
public opinion and legislation. 

Is the generation which succeeded to the responsibility of 
managing them going to complete their ruin by being indo 
lent, timid, inert and penurious in the use of legitimate and 
honest methods for influencing public opinion and legisla 
tion ? 

We have feared so in the past, but this fear is being dis- 
pelled. Numerous evidences recently have been afforded that 
railway officers generally are awakening to the fact that it is 
just as much their responsibility and duty to do everything 
that is necessary to create a sound public opinion regarding 
railway matters in their own territories as to develop and 
operate the properties with the greatest practicable foresight 
energy and efficiency. 

The Railway Age has ventured within the last year to offer 
many suggestions regarding what should be done by the rail- 
ways to increase public knowledge and improve public senti- 
ment regarding railway matters. We venture again, at the 
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opening of the new year, to offer some suggestions as to what 
every railway ought to do. 

First, put an able and high salaried man, with rank not 
less than that of assistant to the president, in general charge 
of public relations work, and enable him to devote all his time 
to it. All officers of the railroad should participate more or 
less in this work, but it will never be well done until it is 
specifically made the duty of certain officers to see that it is 
done. The officer in charge of public relations should advise 
the other officers regarding these matters. He should be a 
man who could represent the railroad creditably and effec- 
tively in the most important conferences and discussions re- 
garding public railway.relations matters. 

Second, closer contact should be maintained between all the 
general and divisional officers and the public than is the case 
on most railroads. These officers should frequently attend 
meetings of chambers of commerce, farmers’ organizations, 
etc.; participate in their work, and discuss transportation 
matters when opportunity is afforded. The greatest danger 
is that the people in the smaller towns and rural communities 
will be neglected. In fact, this is unquestionably done on 
most railroads, and it is in these small cities and rural com- 
munities, especially among the farmers, that there is the most 
misunderstanding and adverse sentiment. 

Third, a great deal of missionary work needs to be done 
among employees. Their minds have been perverted by labor 


union propaganda. They disseminate this propaganda 
This is the 
means by which a very large part of the present hostile senti- 
More facts 


to refute charges made against the railways should be pre- 


among all the people they come in contact with. 
ment has been created within the last two years. 


sented to employees and more supervision should be exercised 
over, and more educational work done among them to cause 
ticket agents, train service employees, and others who come in 
contact with the public to treat the public well. 

Fourth, prompt and vigorous answer should be made in 
the name of appropriate officers of the railway to every mis- 
representation of railways made in public addresses or news- 
papers in its territory. If the misrepresentation is made by 
some local newspaper, the road should be so organized that 
some local officer will answer it. To do this constantly and 
The 
amount of work done by the railroads in defending them- 


effectively would require a very great deal of work. 


selves should be in direct proportion to the amount of energy 
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expended by those who m ittacks upon them. 


Fifth, space on menu card walls of stations, etc., 


should be utilized to present to travellers and others facts 


about the railroads, and esps it the individual rail- 


road; to set forth the part ra in serving the pub- 
lic, increasing its prosperity uting to its happi- 


ness. This is more import that of replying to 
rather than negative. 


ads do a great deal 


misrepresentations, because it 
Sixth, it is imperative th: 
more institutional and publi .dvertising in maga- 
This is the best 
ls’ story to all classes 
greatest mistakes the 


in not 


zines and newspapers of gen tion. 
means available for telling tl 
of our immense population. O 


railroads have made within has been 


doing more of this kind of acy 
Seventh, each railroad rs, and especially 
the man who should be in of its public rela- 
nstant contact with 
by personal calls 


tions work, should keep lI 


the editors of the newspapers 


upon them. This is es} respect to the editors 
of papers in the small cities wns. 
Eighth, more informatior nd discussions of 


railway matters should ckholders of each 


A stockholder, 
ill re fluenced by informa- 


railroad in annual reports S 


no matter how small, 


tion and discussions regarding matte 


rs sent to him 


by the railroad in which he Stockholders should 


be urged carefully to read late what is sent to 
them, and use it in talking rsons with whom they 
come in contact 

Ninth, close contact should tained by the officers 
of each railroad with public 1 territory. Railroad 


propaganda material should d upon them, but 
ild be furnished to 


men ady ind 


every scrap of information th« 


them. Many publi regulation be- 
cause they are uninformed 
Doubtless ‘others can offer 


We shall be glad t 


gram than the fore- 
going. cndorse any and 


every constructive criticism or m that may be offered. 


One thing, however, is certain is that if the railways 
are to be enabled to prosper r nd private owner- 
ship is to be maintained, the ttack the problem of 
public relations in new ways rreater energy and 
persistence than they have 

o oo 
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Railway Executives Expect Large Traffic in 1923 


Business Handled, Net Return and Expenditures for Im- 
provements Will Increase If Strikes or Regulation 
Do Not Prevent 


The Railway Age asked a number of railway executives 
to contribute to its present issue their views upon the follow- 
ing points: 

“1. Prospects of railroad traffic in 1923. 

“2. Probable ability of railways to handle traffic satis- 
factorily if it continues to be heavy. 


“3. Probable trend upward or downward of net return 


earned. 

“4. Prospects for increases of railway facilities. 

“5. Extent to which your views regarding the foregoing 
are affected by apparent present attitude of the public and 
public officials toward the railways.” 

The accompanying articles, except that of President Rea 


Increase in Facilities May Be 


of the Pennsylvania, were prepared in response to this re- 
quest. It will be noted that the writers are practically 
unanimous in- expressing the expectation that— 
1. Traffic will increase. 
2. The railways will be able to handle a substantially 
larger business than heretofore. 

3. The net return earned will increase. 

4. Expenditures for increasing railway facilities will 
relatively large. 

5. But the net return earned, and the volume of ex 
penditures made to increase the capacity of the 
railroads will depend largely upon public sentiment 
and government regulation. 


Greatest Since Before War 


By W. B. Storey 


President, Atchison, 

(1) The year 1923 seems to promise a large volume of 
both freight and passenger traffic—much larger than 1922 for 
the first half year, with the last half of the year depending 
upon the outcome of crops and upon business conditions at 
that time. 

(2) The railways are able today to handle a larger volume 
of traffic than ever before in their history, but in my opinion 
when the peak of the year comes they will be unable to handle 
it any better than has been done this year owing to the lack 
of equipment and other facilities which they will not be able 
to provide. 

(3) The larger volume of traffic ought to mean an increase 
in net earnings, but the freight rate reductions which have 


Topeka & Santa Fe 


been made will probably very largely offset this advantage so 
that there is not likely to be much increase in net earnings 

(4) There will be a very substantial increase in railroad 
facilities in 1923, probably a greater increase than for 
year since before the war, but not enough to supply the d 
ficiency caused by several years’ stoppage of growth 

(S$) In formulating my views I have not taken into 
count possible legislation affecting the railroads, although 
I realize that harmful legislation could easily and entirely 
alter the prospects. It is so manifest that good transportation 
is the life blood of the business of our country that I have 
faith that our law-makers will not suffer it to be restricted 
or impaired. 


- Conditions Necessary to Improved Transportation 


By A. H. Smith 
President, New York Central Lines 


The business outlook seems to bid fair to continue, for 
a while at least, the activity which we witnessed for the past 
few months. 

An acute car shortage is likely to develop any time when 
under conditions of business activity all the shippers want 
to forward freight at once. If you have a coal strike that 
retards the accumulation of the winter’s supply of coal at 
points of consumption and this strike continues until the 
fall or winter, there is no method known by which a “car 
shortage” can be avoided on the resumption of mine opera- 


tions. The country could hardly afford to have railroad 
facilities and equipment enough so that all the coal required 
for a winter’s supply could be loaded and shipped in a 
month. 

Again, there are times when fruit crops are desired to be 
shipped in such short space of time that it seems almost 
impracticable to get together enough refrigerator cars to 
satisfy the demand. These seasonal demands are factors 
that ought carefully to be weighed in connection with all 


views that are advanced with reference to the solution of the 
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so-called “car service” problem of the country. Take, for 
instance, the fruit growing industry. More and more the 
producers have sensed the matter and have organized and 
built warehouse facilities so that the forwarding of the crop 
can be spread over such a period of time as to achieve pri- 
marily a more advantageous marketing of the crops and 
secondarily, of course, a more advantageous and reasonable 
use of the transportation facilities. It would seem to follow 
logically that a reasonable and continuous use of transporta- 
tion facilities rather than a “feast and famine” method of 
using them will result in improved service and reduced cost. 

There can never be an adequate car supply for the benefit 
of the country as a whole until the parts are not deficient 
in themselves, and I know of no way whereby this deficiency 
in parts can be remedied except by pointing out to each part 
in principle what its equipment ownership should be. When 
this is done, I believe the railroads will have a mark set to 
which they will conform. When this is a fact there will be 
little difficulty, under the interchange rules which we now 
have, or substantially so, in rendering greatly improved 
service both in character and volume throughout the country. 

Many roads have normal shop forces and are making 
substantial progress to overcome the effect of the strike. 
Steps were on foot before the strike which meant the liquida- 
tion of deferred equipment maintenance, and where the shop 
forces have resumed anything like normal activities the 
progress towards suitable condition of the equipment is sub- 
stantial. This ought, with no extraneous interference and 
with contentment on the part of the forces, to achieve satis- 
factory results during the year. 

The physical condition of the railroads at the present 
time can perhaps be described by the expression “getting 


better.” It is probable that the physical condition of the 
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railroads was never ideal ble that it has been 
unsatisfactory during recent his has been realized 
by most, if not all, of the igements, and such 


steps as their means offered state of the country 


permitted have been activel; to retrieve the fact. 
With a fair show it should railroads any longer 
to get back to norma! than ndustry in the country. 

Of course it must be r laws and regulations 
applicable to the railroad now virtually a har- 
ness, whether it was the int so that there is not 


scope, as regards available sources, to the rail- 
g which pertains and is 
available, perhaps, to those fe 


road managements anythil 
lustry in the country 


which have more freedom of nd whose business is 


still responsive to its own aut s control. 

In the interest of the us the railroads it is most 
desirable that they shall be f iditional legislation 
and other interferences. W need is co-operation, 
both from the branches of that have to do with 
them and from the publi 1mong themselves. 


We cannot hope to be at any time from a 


discussiua ~f rates and wag tions in business tend 
to ease one and aggravate t © vice versa. A con- 
tented, orderly, busy state of free from agitation 


for political or constitutional should perhaps result 


in a more even tenor of the ict of each constituent 
industry in the country, a1 rhaps best promote the 
individual prosperity and } f all its citizens. If 
such sentiments pervade the f a large number of 
people in the country, this « a good year, accom- 
panied by an improvement physical condition of 
railway properties and in t y of their service to 


the public. 


Future Depends Largely on Regulation 


By J. Kruttschnitt 


Chairman, Southern Pacific Company 


1. The prospects for bounteous crops and heavy traffic in 
the territory served by our lines are excellent for the coming 
year, 

2. The condition of locomotives and freight cars on our 
lines is now almost normal, and unless something unforeseen 
should happen should be absolutely so within 30 days. The 
condition of equipment on all roads is approaching normality, 
and, judging by what the roads, crippled as they have been 
by strike conditions and failure of the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration to maintain equipment, have done this year, they 
should by intensive operation be able to handle traffic satis- 
factorily if it should be as heavy as now, or even considerably 
heavier. 

To insure good service the railroads require and earnestly 
ask the co-operation of the public to equalize as far as pos- 
sible their calls on the railroads throughout the year by the 
creation of adequate storage facilities, replenishing stocks of 
materials in slack times, by loading cars to their marked 
capacity, and by reducing delays by prompt loading and 


-heavy reduction in freight rat 


unloading. The maximum ge in 1922 was 175,000, 


equivalent to about one day’ when a million cars a 


week are loaded. This del | at the peak of busi- 
ness activity only and would to justify grave ap- 
prehensions for the future 

3. The trend of net incon on so many factors 
entirely beyond the control « roads as to make esti- 
mates worthless. As net inc spread between earn- 
ings, which are controlled mmeat agencies, and 
expenses, controlled to the or 60 per cent by 
government agencies, it necess ends upon the acts of 


these agencies. Under politi no one can foretell 


what they will be. For exan standing the annual 
net operating income of the ra five years, beginning 
with 1918, has averaged only nt on their investment 
in road and equipment, or half of a reasonable 
return as fixed by the Inters mmerce Commission, a 


} 


ide on July 1, 1922, 


in response to popular clam reduced the very in- 
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adequate 4.4 per cent net operating income for the first six 
months of 1922 to less than 4 per cent for the first nine 
months. 

4. Notwithstanding inadequate income, the railroads have 
shown a commendable sense of their public obligations by 
the large equipment orders placed. The ability of the rail- 
roads to transport freight has always exceeded their ability 
to deliver it. In addition to delivery tracks at stations, there 
are thousands of spur and industrial tracks, the capacity of 
which is no greater today than it was years ago when traffic 
was but a fraction of what it now is. If these facilities were 


Railroads Can Handle 15 Per Cent More Traffic Than 
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increased quite generally it would make a wonderful differ- 
ence in speed of delivery. The congestion at seaports is in 
staple articles for export, and as long as it is found cheaper 
to use freight cars as warehouses than to provide storage 
for freight pending the arrival of ships, cars will not bx 
emptied for additional loads and congestion will be inevitab! 

5. What I have said about the probable trend of net 
return shows my views are very much affected by the present 
attitude of the public reflected in bills already and about to 
be introduced by congressmen who but recently have been 
close touch with their constituents. 


in 1920 


By L. F. Loree 


President, Delaware & Hudson Company 


1. While the future seems very uncertain my guess is that 
we will continue to be offered a heavy business until about 
May 1. The balance of the year I think will be quite light. 

2. I think the roads have the facilities to handle a busi- 
ness at least 15 per cent larger than that handled in 1920. 
The shippers need to increase their facilities about 50 per 
cent. 

3. I see no reason to believe that the operating ratio can 
be substantially changed in view of the present stabilization 


of wages and cost of coal. That being the case the net would 
vary directly with the gross. 

4. Until railway credit improves there is not likely t 
much increase in railway facilities. 

5. In reaching these conclusions I have not taken into 
consideration the present attitude of the public and public 
officials toward the railways. This does not seem to be likely 
to improve in the immediate future, and especially is this 
true as to the attitude of public officials. 


Net Return Should Show Increase 


By Ralph Budd 


President, Great Northern 


1. The prospects for railroad traffic in 1923 appear to 
indicate a considerable increase over 1922. 

2. The railroads of the country are able to handle much 
more traffic than was handled in 1922 provided they are not 
required to handle so much of it in a comparatively short 
period, as was the case in 1922, and provided their service 
is not interfered with or interrupted by strikes. 

3. Net railway operating income should show an increase 


because the net results in 1922 were affected so adversely 
by such unusual conditions. 

4. The indications are that railway facilities will be in 
creased quite extensively during 1923, particularly by the 
purchase of new equipment. 

5. The above bears in mind the threatened action by cer 
tain members of Congress, but is premised upon ontit 
tion of practically the present rates and wages 


Shortage of Transportation Causes Heavy Losses to Public 


By E. J. Pearson 
President, New York, New Haven & Hartford 


1. Assuming a satisfactory solution of the large national 
and international problems now confronting commerce, in- 
dustry and finance, the trend of the general business situation 
indicates a moderate increase in railroad traffic during 1923. 
The violent ebb and flow of business during the three years 
preceding 1922, the coal miners’ strike and the shop crafts’ 
strike during the year now closing, have combined to prevent 
a permanent return of business to a normal level. Such a 


level should be approximated and perhaps reached in 1923, 
but the basis will be higher. 

2. If shippers will be alert during periods of lighter 
traffic to employ the surplus transportation capacity then 
available, the railways will be able,-but under gradually 
increasing pressure, to handle the traffic likely to offer during 
the coming year. 

In particular, the proper realignment of the movements of 
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coal as compared to the disarranged situation during the 
miners’ strike, the gradual improvement in condition of rail- 
road power which was reduced to a condition averaging below 
normal during the shopmen’s strike, and the considerable 
amount of new equipment recently contracted, will together 
improve both performance and capacity in 1923 as compared 
to 1922. 

But notwithstanding this prospect, it would be well for 
the public to realize that their interest in transportation 
capacity is greater and more vital than that of the regulated 
managements of the railroads. The public should be made 
to see that unless the public control of railroads is on such 
a fair and constructive basis that railroad credit is estab- 
lished, making further expansion of the railroad properties 
possible, the aggregate losses to commerce and industry from 
transportation deficiencies in the near future, if indeed they 
are not now at hand, will be far in excess of the amounts of 
added revenues needed to establish the credit needed in order 
to make those constant additions to cars, locomotives, and 
the physical property of the carriers, which would solve the 
so-called transportation problem. From the public point of 
view, there is the practical question if the time is not here 
when it is to their interest to pay a dollar more in revenue 
so the carriers’ financial health and strength may be estab- 
lished and with a return of three dollars to the public on 
their investment because of increased capacity and better 
service. Is not the public overlooking the opportunity of a 


possible 300 per cent investment for its own direct advantage 
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and, instead, is it not contribu igh increasing pressure 
against the railroads, to a ment of transportation 
capacity that in the end capacity volume of 
its commerce ? 

3. The trend of t rned by the railways 
promises to be slight n the continuation of 


the more recently 


J 


revenues, expenses, 


and the hoped-for futu yor troubles not only 


on the railroads products, the cost of 
which represent s railroad operating 
expenses. 

4. During th is have commenced 
to see a little fi result, the contracts 
for equipment compare fa se of the few pre- 
ceding years, and improvement of, 
or addition to, th phys rec ently reported. 
However, the from earning that 
return on their vy to investors, and 


the prospects for ties, therefore, is 


not bright except i ts t nd far apart. 

5. The more fav lually developing, 
have been dimmed ssions, antagonistic 
to railroads, mad tly elected to the 
Congress and by t imber of the mem- 
bers to institute a her railway starvation. 
Any such policy ~ vho advocate 
it shoule. be wa that service growing 


poorer and faci 


Increase of Facilities Depends on Net Ea: 


By H. E. Byram 





President, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P 


1. I think the outlook for a good volume of railroad 
traffic for 1923 is promising, especially in the western terri- 
tory, where large crops were produced in 1922, and the move- 
ment of these crops and materials, supplies and manufactured 
articles which will be returned to the country in which the 
grain was grown, and the limited amount of coal on hand, 
seem to indicate that at least for several months there will be 
a fairly heavy traffic for the railroads to handle. 

2. I no not think the railroads will have any difficulty 
in handling the traffic so far as the amount of equipment 
available will permit, but, of course, there is a very serious 
shortage of equipment, which is the result of the inability 
of the railroads, during the past few years, to command the 
credit necessary to provide it, with the inevitable result that 
when business assumes normal proportions as it has during 
the past few months the inadequate amount of equipment 
available for moving it is pronounced and brings losses upon 
the shippers as well as the railroads 

3. It is very difficult to make any prediction as to the 
trend of net earnings of the railroads. That will depend 
entirely upon whether the efforts that are now being made 
to still further reduce the freight rates will be successful. 
Also whether the present volume of traffic can be maintained 
and increased. We have not yet had enough experience with 


the new rates esta 
merce Commissi 
ploye Ss. establishe 
Board. These t 
normal volume of 
a year will give 
ways may be ex] 


but at the present 


to develop substant 


reliable predicti 
4. The prospt 


largely dependent 


cause in order to mal 


must be borrowed 


at reasonable pric 
sufficient to satisfy 
safe if loaned to the 


There is no doubt 
ment, yard and 
order to keep up 


traffic of the country 

5. The entire ra 
handling of the trar 
pend upon the attit 


Inte rstate Com- 
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vith a period of 
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public authorities who have control over them. The in- 
creasing control of governmental bodies over the vital features 
of railroad operation has so shaped the situation that con- 
ditions prevailing now are almost the same as under gevern- 
ment ownership, with the exception that the government is not 
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responsible for the financial results. Certainly the railroads 
are not in any condition to permit of further reductions in 
their revenues which are now being vigorously prosecuted bv 
the railroad commissions of ten western states before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Much Larger Traffic Expected in 1923 


By J. M. Kurn 


President, St. Louis-San Francisco 


1. Present indications are that railroad traffic in 1923 
will be much heavier than in 1922. 

2. With the new freight and passenger cars ordered, as 
well as the new locomotives, delivery of which will commence 
in January, and the large number of freight cars that we are 
rebuilding, together with the heavy program of repair work 
to our present power, we feel that this company will be in 


good condition to handle the increased traffic expected in 192 

3. I look for an increase in net earnings. 

4. This company anticipates building of double track 
reduction of grades, extension of shops and roundhousé 
additional shop machinery and tools, and other needed im 
provements, amounting to approximately seven million 
dollars. 


Either Adequate Rates or Inadequate Service 


By E. E. Loomis 
President, Lehigh Valley 


Making it possible for the railroads to earn revenues 
sufficient to insure this country a prompt and efficient trans- 
. portation service, in my judgment, is today the most im- 
portant item in our whole national business problem. Its 
importance is by no means confined to the railroad companies. 
The nation’s farmers, manufacturers and business men 
generally bid fair to suffer far more than anyone else in the 
long run, through a deterioration of transportation. 

The railroads had a difficult time in 1922. Coal and shop- 
craft strikes laid a heavy hand upon their incomes and later, 
when business offered in great quantities, shortages of cars 
and power served to keep down earnings when they were most 
needed. When business began to move in volume the effects 
of the 10 per cent freight rate reduction made last spring 
began to reveal themselves. 

Those most urgently seeking the lower freight rates freely 
prophesied that they would bring lower prices for the 
materials used by the railroads and, in view of the general 
trend, it was contended that wages paid railroad labor faced 
a big deflation. ‘This combination of circumstances it was 
pointed out, undoubtedly, would lead to a considerable cut 
in operating costs. 

In no sense did these predictions come true. Practically 
without exception every important commodity bought by the 
railroads is higher today than it was a year ago. As for 
coal, one of the most important items entering into railroad 
operations, the Railway Age is authority for the statement 
that latest available figures show that its average price for 
all railroads is 40 per cent greater than before the strike. 
This increase alone means some $17,500,000 added to the 
operating cost of railroads every month. What has happened 
with regard to labor costs is all too well known. 

Apparently there is little disposition to consider these 


things. Despite the fact that the railroads as a whole will 
hardly earn 4 per cent on their investment, there is wid: 
spread demand for another freight rate reduction, particu 
larly on farm products, and it is urged by some that this 
absolutely necessary if the farmer is to be saved from eco 
nomic disaster. 

James R. Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, is credited with saying that the average annua 
expenditures of a farmer for freight transportation amount to 
only 8 per cent of his total expenses, although one would 
imagine, from the wealth of arguments offered on the subject 
it was the most important item in his budget. It is difficult 
to believe that any particular improvement in the farmer’s 
financial status will follow a change affecting such a small 
part of his annual outlay. 

The farmers’ problem after all, as I see it, is one of n 
chandising rather than freight rates. As has been said, his 
freight payments to the railroads are only a trifling portion 
of his total expenditures and, heretofore, the reductions in 
those charges sooner or later have been absorbed by thos« 
who buy his products. 

As it is, the farmers, in striving for whatever temporar 
gain they may make by a freight rate reduction are endanger 
ing one of the most important elements in their financial 
success. It does them no good to grow apples or wheat or 
any other commodity if, at the time the commodity should be 
marketed, transportation is not available. 

The immediate railroad problem, in my judgment, off 
two alternatives. Either the transportation companies 
going to be permitted to earn a fair return and give adequat« 
service, or American business and agriculture, in insisting 
upon lower rates, must be willing to accept a service which 
will by no means meet their demands. 
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Attitude of Public Will Influence Expenditures 


By C. E. Schaff 


President, Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


1. There are so many phases of this subject which are 
difficult to correctly anticipate that forecasts are necessarily 
hazardous and suggest caution against over-optimism. How- 
ever, conditions at the close of 1922 are encouraging and 
warrant expectation of at least a moderate increase in traffic 
volume during the coming year. 

2. Conditions, generally speaking, and particularly in the 
southwest, are improved, and with a normal agricultural 
production, no doubt, there will be continued improvement. 
In order to assure continued improvement, . however, it is 
necessary that business generally shall enjoy freedom from 
such occurrences as were experienced in 1922; notably the 
mine and railroad strikes. A satisfactory adjustment of the 
international situation will doubtless have a beneficial in- 
fluence also. Unless there is a very great increase in the 
volume of traffic offered for movement, the carriers, with the 
idditional power and equipment which has been, and is 
being, provided, will be able to handle it with a reasonable 
degree of satisfaction. 

3. The railroads have purchased new equipment and 
locomotives, and improved and augmented their facilities 
during the past year, and the benefits to be derived from these 
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Future Depends on Fair Trial of Transportation Act 


By J. H. Hustis 


President, Boston & Maine 


1. Traffic probably will be larger than for 1922. 
2. Railways will be able to handle traffic better than in 
1922. 

3. We hope the trend of net return will be upward, the 


extent depending on correct answer to question 5. 


Co-operation of Public in Handling Traffic N 


4, Prospects are for ilities only for 


existing needs. 


By W. R. Scott 


President, Southern Pacific Lines 


1. The railroad traffic of 1923 should fully equal that of 
1922, predicated on suitable weather conditions for crops. 
1922 prices for farm products generally have been such as 
to stimulate further production and, for that reason, I be- 
lieve there will be a considerable increase in acreage planted. 
Should foreign demand improve, crops should bring fair 
prices and stimulate railroad travel. 

2. Railroads are rapidly recovering from the strain put 
upon them by the coal miners’ strike and the shop men’s 
strike and the repair of present locomotives and equipment, 
restoring same to normal conditions, together with new 
equipment ordered, will enable the railroads to handle traffic 
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the attitude of the public and public officials towards the 
railways. If the present Transportation Act is given a few 
years’ trial, a much better opinion can be formed on which 
to base judgment regarding any change therein. I believe 
the public generally recognize the present needs of the rail- 
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roads but if its opinion is swayed by appeals to prejudice on 
the part of public officials, the transportation machine on 
which the whole development of the country depends will be 
unable to function properly and keep pace with the growing 
demands of our country. 


Railroads Face Unprecedented Difficulties* 


By Samuel Rea 
President, Pennsylvania System. 


The railroads of the United States, in the closing quarter 
of the present eventful year, face an array of unusual and 
in some respects unprecedented difficulties. It is extremely 
important that the facts of the situation be thoroughly 
grasped by shippers, travelers, and the public generally. 

Since the close of 1921 there has been a reversal of busi- 
ness conditions in America, and with all the hard knocks 
it is a change for the better. From extreme dullness we have 
rapidly advanced to a point where railroad traffic is close to 
record levels. 

I think the public should bear in mind that the necessity 
of handling an extremely fluctuating volume of traffic im- 
poses upon our railroads practical difficulties of a character 
which most other forms of business do not feel in anything 
like equal degree. The capacity of a railroad, i. e., its tracks, 
yards, stations, cars and locomotives, and those of the sys- 
tems with which it connects, must, in order to avoid long 
periods of congestion, be fairly adequate for the handling 
of peak traffic, although “peaks” are of brief duration and 
occur only for a short period in each year. 

Manufacturing industries are, of course, subject to “peaks” 
and depressions, but the manufacturers can anticipate the 
future or close down for a time if the interests of the business 
so require. A railroad, however, cannot shut down, nor can 
transportation be manufactured in advance. A railroad com- 
pany must accept traffic and should be able to perform the 
service immediately when offered, or, practically, it fails to 
function. 

Some idea of what these violent swings mean may be 
gained from the fact that in the last nine months alone the 
number of loaded freight cars handled per week on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System has been as low as 96,000 
and as high as 180,000. In the week ended November 4, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System moved nearly 19 per cent 
more loaded cars than in 1921, and 11 per cent over 1920, 
so you see we are alive to the situation because this has been 
accomplished without any material increase of equipment or 
facilities. 

But it is inevitable that the railroads now have more traffic 
offered to them than their available facilities can handle in 
the normal way, and with reasonable promptness. The situ- 
ation, present and prospective, as between the railroads and 
patrons, is one that calls in the highest degree for mutual 
understanding, patience, tact and helpfulness. The co- 
operation of patrons in such matters as the prompt loading 





*Extracts from an address before the Commercial Club of Chicago, on 
November 17. 


and unloading of all cars, and the loading of all cars, as far 
as possible, to maximum capacity—practices which have been 
so helpful in past emergencies—are now urgently required. 

With these aids, upon which the railroad executives con- 
fidently count, I hope it will be possible during this critical 
period to measurably furnish the country with its necessary 
transportation and avoid long congestion and confusion. 
Such congestions or so-called “car shortages” are costly to 
our people. 

But you will ask, is there no remedy for this situation? 
Must the railroad investors, the business men, the farmers 
and the country suffer this condition to continue and concur 
in the gradual paralysis of their own business and individual 
initiative? What will mitigate the burden and enable the 
country gradually to work back again to ample transporta- 
tion service? Just begin by telling your state and national 
representatives and senators to stop tinkering with the rail- 
roads, as they will not be saved by legislation, but by freedom 
to manage their properties under minimum reasonable regu- 
lation and to earn a fair return. If they fail to earn it 
business is hurt and business costs and living costs are in- 
creased. 

The directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company have 
never wavered in their belief that public opinion is back 
of a square deal for the railroads, and notwithstanding the 
discouragement given to railroad investors we are putting 
forth every effort to avoid blockades and under the gravest 
drawbacks of the last two years we have undertaken the con- 
struction of 100 new freight locomotives, 15 new passenger 
locomotives, and 100 of the latest type cabin cars; and the 
conversion of a very large number of freight cars from 50 ton 
to 70 ton capacity. We have actively resumed work with other 
railroads on the station and yard improvements in Chicago. 
We are completing our extension into Detroit, enlarging our 
freight facilities and yards near Harrisburg, South Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Sharpsburg and Pitcairn, and laying 
additional tracks from Kenwood to Rochester, Pa., and at 
other points. We are also proceeding with yard extensions 
at Baltimore and Hagerstown, Md., and other improvements. 
in practically every state in which we are operating. This 
improvement program is much below what we would like 
to do if the net earnings had justified it, but there must be 
a change in the net earnings, or our improvement program 
must be stopped. We cannot obtain new capital and we must 
not ask investors to entrust it to us, unless the business men, 
the farmers, the public and the legislative bodies of the 
country are going to deal justly with the railroads. 
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Railways Will Make Many Improvements in 1923 


Budgets Show Appropriations for Greatly Increased 
Expenditures for Roadway and Equipment 


By E. T. 


Based on returns from one-third of the 
mileage, the railways will spend over 
$700,000,000 for improvements and addi- 
tions to their plant during 1923. 

In only one year of the last ten have the 
roads added a greater amount to their in- 
vestment in road and equipment. 

Budgets already made indicate an active 
year for railway and railway supply com- 
panies. 


approximately 95,000 miles will spend over $350,- 
000,000 for improvements to roadway and structures 
and for new equipment during 1923. 

If it may be assumed that an equal amount will be spent 
by the remaining two-thirds of the mileage of the railways 
of the United States and Canada, the total expenditure will 
exceed $700,000,000 during 1923. The significance of this 
is indicated by the fact that in only one year (1917) during 
the last ten have the records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shown an increase in investment in road and 
equipment of this amount, while the average annual invest- 
ment during this period has been less than $500,000,000. 

This money will go for new lines, for second track, for 
hew yards and terminals, for freight and passenger stations, 
for shops and shop equipment, for signaling, for cars and 
locomotives and for other facilities which make up a railway 


Property. 
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Large as this figure is, it includes only those expenditures 
which have been definitely approved. Many other projects 
will be undertaken during the year and their total will add 
much to the amount given above. 

These statistics are necessarily incomplete because many 
roads do not prepare annual budgets, but pass upon the 
merits of each appropriation individually as it is presented 
throughout the year. Other roads have not yet completed 
their plans and are not in a position to give us the informa- 
tion concerning their proposed expenditures: Therefore, al- 
though the figures given above include only one-third of the 
mileage of the United States and Canada, they cover a suffi- 
cient mileage to demonstrate that 1923 will be an active year. 

These figures indicate that the railways are taking meas- 
ures to bring their facilities up to the demands which are now 
being made on them. The traffic of recent weeks has dem- 
onstrated the inadequacy of the railway plant in equipment 
and trackage alike. For reasons beyond their control the 
roads have been unable to keep pace with the industrial de- 
velopment of the country during the last eight or ten years 
until they are now in need of facilities of all kinds. The 
year which has just closed has witnessed a marked increase 
in the construction of new facilities and in the purchase of 
equipment. The heavy business of the closing months of 
1922 and the prospects for its continuance during the year 
now opening, with the increased earnings which are result- 
ing therefrom, warrant the managements in making further 
appropriations for needed additions to their plants. 

While this awakening of activity is marked, it is not uni- 
versal. In fact, the reverse is true, for while many roads 
have planned large problems, others have little or no work 
of any magnitude in prospect. In general those roads are 
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most active whose recovery from the period of federal con- 
trol has been most rapid and whose earnings and credit are 
high. Through their ability to secure the necessary funds at 
reasonable rates they are able to finance these expenditures 
and their earnings warrant them in taking on the additional 
charges which less prosperous roads cannot venture. 

The roads which have furnished information from which 
this analysis has been made include the following: 

Ann Arbor New Yerk Central 

Arizcna Eastern New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

Atlantic Coast Line ‘New York, New Haven & Hartford 

Atchisen, Topeka & Santa Fe Norfolk & Western 

Baltimore & Ohio Pennsylvania 

Central Railroad of New Jersey Pere Marquette 

Chicago Great Western Philadelphia & Reading 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific St. Louis Southwestern 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western San Antonic & Aransas Pass 

Denver & Rio Grande Western Toledo, St. Louis & Western 

Great Northern Union Pacific 

Illinois Central Western Pacific 


Lehigh & New England Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Louisville & Nashville 


The Roads with the Largest Programs 


Among those roads which are the most active are the New 
York Central Lines. During 1922 this system contracted for 
new cars and locomotives involving an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $54,000,000, most of which will be delivered 
early in 1923. It also appropriated approximately $50,- 
000,000 for additions and improvements to roadway and 
structures. Of this latter amount $21,000,000 was expended 
during 1922, leaving $29,000,000 to be carried over into 
1923. This will be supplemented by additional appropria- 


tions during the year as the necessity develops. 

Among the more important projects included in this pro- 
gram are the construction of the Hudson River Connecting 
Railroad near Albany, N. Y., involving about 20 miles of 
new double track line with a bridge across the Hudson river, 
and a freight classification yard at Fuera Bush; the building 
of a new bridge over the Niagara river at Suspension Bridge, 


N. Y.; the completion of the second unit of a freight terminal 
at Niles, Mich.; the construction of additional tracks and a 
new passenger station at Springfield, Mass., and the building 
of additional main tracks at various points on the system. 

The Pennsylvania has a program of similar magnitude. 
Among its larger projects are the completion of its extension 
into Detroit, its participation in the construction of the union 
station at Chicago, the enlargement of freight facilities and 
yards near Harrisburg, South Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Sharpsburg and Pitcairn, and the construction of new shops 
at Altoona and other points. The total of the expenditures 
which it has carried over into 1923 aggregates $55,000,000. 

Another road with a large program for 1923 is the Illinois 
Central, whose budget totals over $42,000,000. Included in 
this is $5,000,000 for new lines; $4,500,000 for grade re- 
duction and second track; $1,300,000 for new. shops and 
their equipment, and $26,500,000 for new cars and loco- 
motives. 

The Louisville & Nashville also has a large program under 
way and in contemplation. Particularly because of the rap- 
idly increasing development in the coal fields in eastern 
Kentucky, this road has authorized expenditures aggregat- 
ing more than $26,900,000 to enlarge its transportation 
capacity. As most of this was appropriated within the last 
two months of the year, approximately $20,000,000 was car- 
ried over into 1923. Included in this work is $3,900,000 
for double track; $3,400,000 for new bridges; $1,900,000 for 
new terminal facilities; $5,400,000 for heavier rail, shop 
machinery, etc., and $12,300,000 for new cars and locomo- 
tives. In addition, numerous other large projects are in 
contemplation but have not progressed to the point that def- 
inite announcement can be made. 

The Norfolk & Western is another road which will con- 
tinue its policy of keeping its facilities in advance of the 
demands of its traffic by liberal expenditures. Its budget for 
1923 contemplates the expenditure of over $32,000,000 for 
new facilities, including $2,500,000 for second track; $2,- 
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000,000 for new yards; $2,000,000 for the elimination of 
grade crossings; $500,000 for new passenger and freight sta- 
tions; $800,000 for new shops and their equipment, and 
$24,600,000 for new cars and locomotives. 

Another road which has a large amount of work under 
way and in contemplation is the Union Pacific, whose ex- 
penditures for improvements will aggregate over $20,000,000 
in 1923. Included in this are over 60 miles of new lines 
which will cost over $1,500,000; 25 miles of second track in- 
volving an expenditure of $2,500,000; terminal facilities at 
several points costing over $3,500,000; new bridges which 
will require the spending of over $1,800,000, and $5,650,000 
for equipment. 

Typical of the magnitude of the expenditures which are 
required at individual points, the Pennsylvania is engaged 
in a program of reconstruction in the vicinity of Pittsburgh 
which will extend over several years and for which it has ap- 
propriated $8,000,000 for the first stage. Included in this 
is added main tracks, new locomotive facilities, the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, etc. 


New Lines Will Be Built 


While the railways are passing rapidly from the period 
of extensive development or the construction of new lines to 
that-of intensive development involving the building of mul- 
tiple main tracks, the enlargement of yards and buildings 
and the addition of cars and locomotives, the construction 
of extensions has not ceased entirely. A large part of the 
mileage which is added each year is built by small companies 
to meet local needs and is not included in this investigation. 

However, the larger systems also have a considerable mile- 
age of new lines under way or in contemplation for the im- 
mediate future. A part of this mileage will afford alternate 
main lines for the handling of through traffic, while other 
lines in contemplation are designed to develop new territories 
and to offer transportation facilities to districts heretofore 
without them. 

The double-track cut-off 20 miles long which the New 
York Central is building near Albany, N. Y., under the 
name of the Hudson River Connecting Railroad, to divert 
freight traffic around that city is typical of improvements of 
the first class, as is the line which the Illinois Central plans 
to build from Edgewood, Il., south to the Ohio river at 
Metropolis to avoid the congestion and adverse grades on its 
present line between Fulton, Ky., and Centralia, Il. 

Among the lines designed to develop new territory are the 
extension of the Union Pacific from Delta, Utah, to Fillmore, 
31.4 miles, and from Lund, Utah, to Cedar City, 32 miles. 
The Pere Marquette also plans to build 11 miles of new 
line next year. 

The need of additional track facilities is evidenced by the 
large appropriations which are being made for second track. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe awarded contracts late in 
December for the construction of 137 miles of second track 
between Albuquerque, N. M., and Los Angeles, Cal., involv- 
ing an expenditure of more than $7,000,000 and has other 
work in prospect, which work is in addition to 75 miles al- 
ready well under way within these same limits and estimated 
to cost $6,500,000. 

The Illinois Central has appropriated $3,213,000 for 48 
miles of second track to be built in 1923; the Norfolk & 
Western will build 20 miles at a cost of $2,500,000; the 
Union Pacific is building 27 miles in Idaho on which it will 
expend $2,500,000; the Great Northern has 34 miles in con- 
templation for which it has appropriated $1,775,000; the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific plans to spend $1,500,000 
for 21 miles in Kansas, while the Atlantic Coast Line will 
build 45 miles. 

Smaller appropriations for second track include $375,000 
for 16 miles on the Pere Marquette; $168,000 for seven miles 
on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and $375,000 for 
4.4 miles on the Ann Arbor. 
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Much of this second track construction also involves the 
reduction of grades. Among the appropriations for this lat- 
ter objective alone, the Pere Marquette will spend $155,000 


for the reduction of grades on three miles of line, while the 


Illinois Central has appropriated $1,140,000 for the reduc- 
tion of grade of 8.8 miles of line. 


Much Money Will Be Spent for Terminal Facilities 


Terminal facilities have long been regarded as the limit- 
ing factor in fixing the capacity of the railways. It is here 
that congestion first develops and becomes most pronounced. 
For this reason it is not surprising that the roads are making 
large appropriations for facilities of this character. 

The Norfolk & Western contemplates improvements in its 
freight classification yards at four points, involving an ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000. 

The Illinois Central will spend $3,475,000 for work at 
two points, including the completion of the large Markham 
yard near Chicago. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will spend $375,000 
for additions to yards; the Pere Marquette $317,000 for im- 
provements at two points; the Western Pacific $467,000 for 
similar improvements at two points; the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis will make additions at one point involving an ex- 
penditure of $60,000 and the Lehigh & New England will 
spend $12,000 at another point. 

Passenger stations will also receive a large amount of 
attention. Work on the Chicago union station is now pro- 
ceeding rapidly, while plans have progressed to the point 
that the first construction work will be undertaken on the 
Illinois Central’s new passenger terminal at Chicago during 
1923. 

The Cleveland Union Terminal Company is also proceed- 
ing actively with the design of its station and with the acquisi- 
tion of land, etc., preparatory to active construction. 

The Philadelphia & Reading is pushing work actively on 
its new terminal at Camden, N. J., which is estimated to cost 
over $3,000,000 and which is expected to be completed dur- 
ing the summer. 

Among the stations of smaller cost which are in contem- 
plation or under construction is a joint terminal for the 
Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific at Phoenix, Ariz., costing 
$600,000; one for the Illinois Central costing $336,000; one 
for the Florida East Coast at Daytona, Fla., costing $102,- 
000, and one at Kansas City, Kan., for the Kansas City 
Terminal Railway costing $100,000. Many other stations 
have been reported, which will cost from $10,000 to $100,000 
each. 

The inadequacy of local freight facilities at many points 
is evidenced by the appropriations which are being made 
for their improvement. Among the projects which have al- 
ready been authorized, the Norfolk & Western has appro- 
priated $300,000 for one station; the Union Pacific is spend- 
ing $600,000 at Denver, and $95,000 at Sterling, Colo.; the 
Illinois Central will build a station which is estimated to 
cost $188,000; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has au- 
thorized one costing $150,000; the Great Northern will spend 
$123,000 at one point, while the Philadelphia & Reading will 
build a new freight station at Trenton, N. J., and increase 
its facilities at Lancaster, Pa. 


Liberal Appropriations for Shop and Machine Tools 


One class of facilities whose inadequacies were most evi- 
dent during the heavy traffic of 1917 and again during the 
recent period of heavy business is that required for the 
maintenance and repair of locomotives and cars. This need 
Is particularly pressing now because of the accumulation of 
repair work to be done. Furthermore, there is a growing 


realization of the necessity for securing more service from 
locomotives, which calls for the reduction of delays while 
awaiting repairs. As a result many of the railways have 
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placed appropriations for improvements to these facilities 
near the top of their budgets. 

Among the first projects which the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe undertook following federal control was a large 
erecting shop at Albuquerque, N. M., which was completed 
during the year and which involved the expenditure of more 
than $3,000,000. This road has since authorized the con- 
struction of other facilities at that point and at San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., which are now under way. The Pennsylvania 
announced recently that it will build two large shops at 
Altoona, Pa., while it also has extensive improvements of 
a similar character under way at other points. 

Among the roads which will add to their facilities for the 
repair of cars, the Great Northern will expend $152,000 for 
buildings at St. Cloud, Minn., and Great Falls, Mont., while 
the Union Pacific will add to its car shops at Pocatello, 
Idaho, at a cost of $135,000. 

The Union Pacific will spend $1,750,000 at Los Angeles, 
while the Pere Marquette contemplates the expenditure of 
$1,000,000 at Detroit. The Illinois Central has appropriated | 
$766,000 for additional mechanical facilities at two points, 
while the Great Northern will spend over $400,000 at St. 
Cloud, Minn. The Norfolk & Western will spend $500,000 
for additional facilities at two points and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific $250,000 at one terminal. 

Other work for which appropriations have been made in- 
cludes approximately $1,000,000 on the Southern Pacific 
Lines for additions at Houston and Jacksonville, Tex., and 
LaFayette, La., and $140,000 on the Western Pacific. The 
Erie will complete its erecting shop now under construction 
at Hornell, N. Y., and will build a new power house at 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Closely allied with this is the provision of adequate shop 
tool equipment, the necessity for which is being realized to 
an increasing degree in recent years. 

Among the appropriations for this purpose are $536,000 
on the Illinois Central; $500,000 on the Erie; $300,000 
on the Norfolk & Western; $194,000 on the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis; $150,000 on the Rock Island and 
a similar amount on the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern; $104,000 on the St. Louis Southwestern; $100,000 on 
the Pere Marquette; $50,000 on the Denver & Salt Lake and 
a similar amount on the Great Northern. Other roads which 
will spend smaller amounts for this purpose include the Ann 
Arbor ($25,000); the Chicago Great Western ($33,000); 
the San Antonio & Aransas Pass ($25,000), and the Union 
Pacific ($30,000). 


Automatic Train Control and Signaling 


The installation of automatic train control to comply with 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission will re- 
ceive the attention of the 49 roads mentioned in the order 
during 1923. Several roads have already undertaken in- 
stallation, among which are the Pennsylvania, which has an 
installation under construction between Sunbury, Pa., and. 
Lewistown, a distance of 49.4 miles, and the Chicago & North 
Western which is working on an installation between West 
Chicago, Ill., and Elgin, 12 miles. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will extend its in- 
stallation from Joliet, Ill., to Rock Island, 140 miles; the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford will make an installa- 
tion between Providence, R. I., and Auburn, 5 miles; the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe will make an installation be- 
tween Chillicothe, Ill., and Ft. Madison, Ia., 102.8 miles, 
and the Central Railroad of New Jersey will make an in- 
stallation of 65.9 miles. 

A number of roads are also planning extensive installations 
of signaling itself. The largest expenditure reported for this 
purpose is $777,000 for 345 miles on the Great Northern, 
while the Illinois Central is second with $612,000. The 
Norfolk & Western will spend $300,000; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, $230,000 (including train control); the 
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New York, Chicago & St. Louis, $210,000; the Pere Mar- 
quette, $150,000, and the Ann Arbor, $135,000. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie will install 60 miles of sig- 
naling. The Atlantic Coast Line will install 45 miles of 
signals on a second track which it is building, while the 
Santa Fe will add signals on the 137 miles of second track in 
Arizona, contracts for the construction of which have been let 
recently and will complete the installation of signals on the 


75 miles of second track now under construction im the same 
territory. 


Miscellaneous Improvements 


In addition to the specific improvements which hawe been 
enumerated above, the roads are planning to spend large 
amounts of money for other purposes of a miscellaneous char- 
acter. Thus, the Central Railroad of New Jersey will spend 
$2,500,000 for the elimination of grade crossings and the 
Norfolk & Western $2,000,000 for the separation of grades 
in Columbus, Ohio, while the Nickel Plate has appropriated 
$250,000 for work of this character in Cleveland, O., etc. 

The Union Pacific has appropriated $465,000 for a timber 
treating plant now under construction at The Dalles, Ore. 
The Baltimore & Ohio will construct a 3,000,000 bu. con- 
crete elevator at Baltimore. The Denver & Salt Lake ex- 
pects to undertake the construction of a tunnel six miles long 
through the continental divide in Colorado which will involve 
an expenditure of $6,600,000. 

The reconstruction of bridges will require a large amount 
of money. Among the larger projects, the Florida East Coast 
will spend $1,800,000 in the reconstruction of its bridge over 
the St. Johns river in Florida. The Pere Marquette will 
spend $695,000 in the rebuilding of its structures over the 
Saginaw and Black rivers in Michigan; the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass will spend $250,000 in the rebuilding of its 
structure over the Brazos river, while the Union Pacific will 
spend over $1,800,000 for three structures, including $1,- 
245,000 for a bridge across the Columbia river at Kalama, 
Wash. 

Water treating facilities have not been overlooked and 
liberal expenditures for this purpose are contemplated by a 
number of roads. Among the projects which have been men- 
tioned specifically, the Wheeling & Lake Erie contemplates 
the construction of a new treating plant; the Union Pacific 
has increased storage facilities under construction at three 
different points, the appropriations for which amount to over 
$250,000, and the Canadian National Western Lines have 
under way an extensive program of improving water service 
facilities. involving the construction of reservoirs and laying 
of pipe lines at a number of points, the expenditures for 
which aggregate a large sum. 

In addition*to the work specifically mentioned, there are 
many other projects which, although small] in themselves, re- 
quire large sums in the aggregate. Indicative of the recog- 
nition of need for such work, the Illinois Central has appro- 
priated $1,807,000; the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
$1,647,000; the Nickel Plate, $1,000,000; the Western Pa- 
cific, $1,000,000; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
$500,000, and the Cotton Belt, $500,000. 

Large sums are also required for those charges to capital 
account arising from the prosecution of more or less routine 
work, such as renewing rail, ballasting, strengthening bridges, 
etc. Typical of such expenditures, the Baltimore & Ohio 
estimates that it will be necessary to spend from $6,000,000 
to $10,000,000 for miscellaneous improvements of this char- 
acter and the Denver & Rio Grande Western has set aside 
$4,000,000 out of an authorized issue of receiver’s certificates 
of $10,000,000 for this purpose, while the Cotton Belt has 
appropriated over $1,200,000 for improvements to roadway 
facilities in addition to $542,000 for the conversion of coal 
burning locomotives to oil burners and the provision of the 
necessary oil storage facilities. 
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Large Appropriations Being Made for Equipment 


That the marked revival in the purchase of cars and. loco— 
motives which characterized the year which has just closed 
is not temporary, but is indicative of the intention of the 
railways to pursue a liberal policy in adding to their equip- 
ment as their earnings increase is evidenced by the plans 
which a number of roads have already made for the new 
year. Thus, the Illinois Central has appropriated $9,445,000 
for the purchase of 190 locomotives; the Union Pacific has 
set aside $5,280,000 for 80 locomotives; the Norfolk & 
Western $4,600,000 for 46 locomotives; the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey $1,800,000 for 36 locomotives; the Chicago,. 
Rock Island & Pacific $2,600,000 for 40 locomotives; the 
Pere Marquette $800,000 for 20 locomotives; the St. Louis 
Southwestern. $740,000 for 15; the Western Pacific $330,000 
for 6, and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass $75,000 for 3. 

Among other roads the Baltimore & Ohio will receive 50 
locomotives; the Atlantic Coast Line 45; the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 25, and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis 15. While much of this equipment has already been 
ordered, payment will be made this year and is, therefore, 
included in the 1923 budgets. 

Similarly large expenditures are being made for the pur- 
chase of freight cars. The Norfolk & Western included in 
its budget $19,000,000 for 8,000 cars; the Illinois Central 
$16,323,000 for 7,700 cars; the Western Pacific $5,275,000 
for 2,000 refrigerator cars, and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific $4,775,000 for 2,500; and the Union Pacific $4,- 
225,000 as its share of the cost of 3,000 refrigerator cars for 
the Pacific Fruit Express; the Atlantic Coast Line will se- 
cure 4,300 cars; the Philadelphia & Reading 3,100 cars; the 
Baltimore & Ohio 3,000; the Cotton Belt 1,200; the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 1,000, and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 950. 

Among the appropriations for passenger cars are those of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey of $2,400,000 for 118; 
the Norfolk & Western $1,000,000 for 20; the Illinois Cen- 
tral $760,000 for 33 and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
$950,000 for 50 cars, while the Philadelphia & Reading will 
buy 115; the Baltimore & Ohio 84; the Atlantic Coast Line 
50, and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 15 cars. 

The above is not offered as a complete summary of the 
work contemplated on even the limited mileage from which 
reports have been received. Rather, it is offered as indicative 
of the plans which the roads as a whole are making as they 
are entering the new year. As such it demonstrates that the 
railways are planning more improvements than they have 
had in contemplation at this season in any recent year. From 
present indications 1923 should be an active year. 

Since the above article was written information has been 
received from the Chesapeake & Ohio on the 1923 budget 
for that road. Exclusive of equipment, this road has ap- 
proved a construction program which approximates in cost 
a total of $12,000,000. Some of the important items which 
are included are as follows: A new steel coal pier at New- 
port News, Va., equipped with electrically operated car 
dumpers and other modern facilitiés; also a storage yard, an 
engine terminal and coal and ash plants, etc., cost $3,658,- 
000; new passing sidings and lengthening of old, $2,652,- 
000; additional yard and storage tracks, cost $4,633,000. 
The balance is divided in expenditures running from $80,- 
000 to $290,000 for improvements and betterments such as 
grade reduction, bridge reconstruction, new turntables, water 
stations, coaling stations, interlocking plants and telephone 
dispatching lines. 

The following equipment has been ordered by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, of which only a small part has been delivered: 
58 locomotives, approximate cost $4,586,000; 5,620 freight 
cars, approximate cost $8,561,000 and 68 passenger cars, 
approximate cost $1,444,000. 
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Rail Facilities Expansion Behind Traffic Growth 
1922 Conditions Reflect Also Effect of Shopmen’s Strike 





and of Excessive Number of Bad Order Cars 


Prior to 1913 railway facilities were kept 
ahead of the volume of railway traffic. 
Since that time the opposite has been true 
with the result that in each period of peak 
trafic the railways have had difficulty in 
rendering an adequate service. 

In 1922, in addition to this factor, the 
railways had to contend with the results of 
the shopmen’s strike which reduced in num- 
ber their available serviceable locomotives 
and freight cars. 

These details are shown in this article by 
means of a statistical anaylsis and charts. 


1,033,759 cars of revenue freight. In the week ended 

October 28, they loaded 1,014,480. These figures did 
not break any records but they approximated closely the peak 
which was reached in the week ended October 14, 1920, of 
1,018,539. The railroads found great difficulty in handling 
their October, 1922, business. ‘The measure of this diffi- 
culty was indicated in a car shortage which for the period 
from October 23 to 30 averaged 179,239 cars, a record never 
before equalled in American railroad history. 

When there is a car shortage it is always due to or accom- 
panied by a slowing down of the rate of traffic movement. 
The 1922 October record was one of failure to render ade- 
quate transportation service and of failure to deliver freight 
to destination with the desired degree of promptness and 
efficiency. In fact, these conditions prevailed continuously 
throughout the last four months of the year. 

Many people have tried to find an explanation of the 
present inability of the railroads to supply an adequate trans- 
portation service. ‘Two important theories have been ad- 
vanced. One is that present conditions reflect a retardation 
of railway progress of several years’ duration. By retarda- 
tion of progress is meant the inability of the railroads to 
obtain sufficient funds to add to their physical plant in suffi- 
cient extent to keep up with the demands of traffic. 


I THE week ended October 21, the railroads loaded 


Present Conditions Not Entirely Due to Strike 


Another theory is that the present car shortage and the 
failure of the railways to render sufficient and prompt service 
are due mainly to the shopmen’s strike which began on July 
1, 1922. There is no doubt that the strike has been a very 
important factor. Those who blame the shopmen’s strike for 
everything fail to recognize, however, that even had there 
been no shopmen’s strike, conditions would have been very 
unsatisfactory. Similarly those who point out that the rail- 
roads suffer from a shortage of facilities in general must, 
also, in all fairness, concede that the shopmen’s strike has 
interfered seriously with railway operation. ‘The present 
conditions are not all temporary, and the railroads to give 
adequate service will have to go much further than merely 
the distance required to overcome finally the effect of the 
strike of the railway shop employees. 

In the present article an attempt will be made to analyze 
statistically the situation as a whole, with proper reference 
to the important conditions which, because of their character, 
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may not appear in any statistical analysis. A desired feature 
of such an analysis is a comparison between the growth of 
railway traffic and the growth of railway facilities over a 
term of years sufficient in extent to give a true picture with 
special reference to conditions existing during the various 
periods of heaviest traffic. For this period, the years 1900 
to 1921 have been taken and the attempt has been made to 
ascertain from the actual figures and their percentage rela- 
tionship whether the railway physical plant has increased in 
as great a ratio as the traffic which it has been called upon 
to handle. 

But this will not tell the complete story. We are interested 
in present conditions and still more interested in possible 
future conditions. For that reason, the analysis as above 
outlined will be supplemented with more detailed data for 
the period 1917 to date. Attention will be drawn to the 
several peak months which occurred during this period and 
there will be a comparison of the situation existing at the 
peak of 1922 with the peaks which occurred in 1917, in 
1918 and in 1920. These figures should make it possible 
to distinguish how much of the present operating difficulties 
of the railroads are due to the shopmen’s strike alone, and 
how much to the other underlying conditions of greater dura- 
tion and of more basic character. 

A study of the statistics covering the years of 1900 to 1921 
plainly indicates that the traffic handled by the railways 
expanded in these years in considerably greater proportion 
than most railway facilities. One of the tables in this ar- 
ticle gives for each of the years from 1900 to 1921 the per- 
centage relationships for railway traffic as represented in 
revenue ton-miles and for railway facilities as represented 
in the number of locomotives, the total locomotive tractive 
effort, the number of freight cars, the total freight car ca- 
pacity, the mileage of multiple tracks, the mileage of yard 
tracks and sidings and the property investment. In the com- 
pilation of the figures shown in this table the years 1902 to 
1906 were averaged to give a basis of 100. The best man- 
ner of comparing the relationships between traffic and facili- 
ties is to examine the conditions in the peak years in this 
period. 

The peak years from 1900 to date are 1907, 1910, 1913, 
1916, 1918 and 1920. On the basis which we have taken as 
100, namely, the average for the five-year period 1902 to 
1906, it is found that in 1907 revenue ton-miles amounted to 
130.38; in 1910, they were 140.52; in 1913, they amounted 
to 166.64; in 1918, they reached 226.90; in 1920, 229.66. 
Comparing these figures now with the units representing rail- 
way physical plant and equipment, it is found that the gen- 
eral tendency of physical expansion in the years prior to, say, 
about 1913, was to maintain a parity with the increase in 
traffic. There was a surplus of railroad capacity in 1914 
and 1915, but these were years of business depression. Since 
about 1915, as the statistics show, the increase in railway 
capacity has steadily fallen behind the increase of traffic 
demands. 


Locomotive Tractive Effort and Increase of Traffic 


Locomotives: On the basis of the average for 1902 to 1906 
as 100, the number of locomotives in service in 1907 was 
119.44; in 1910, it was 127.11; in 1913, it was 138.55; in 
1918, it was 143.04, and in 1920, 145.00. Of course, con- 
sidering the fact that there has been a very substantial in- 
crease in the average train loading in this period, namely, 
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from 281 tons in 1901 to 647 tons in 1920, or an increase 
in the average tractive effort from 20,485 lb. in 1902 to 
36,803 lb. in 1921, it should not properly be expected that, 
the number of locomotives would increase in the ratio to 
the amount of business which these locomotives were called 
upon to haul. Locomotive tractive effort, however, should be 
expected to be maintained somewhere near a parity with in- 
creased traffic. This did, on the whole, prove to be the case 
until the big increase in traffic in 1916. With the locomotive 
tractive effort percentage on the 1902 to 1906 basis as 100, 
the figure was in 1907, 127.44, as compared with the revenue 
ton-mile figure for that year of 130.38. In 1913 the tractive 
effort percentage had risen to 173.00, as compared with the 
ton-mile figure of 166.64. In 1916 the tractive effort figure 
was 185, the ton-mile figure, 190.23. In 1918 the tractive 
effort figure was 206.00, that for ton-miles, 226.90; and in 
1920, the tractive effort figure had become 217.00, as com- 
pared with the revenue ton-mile percentage of 229.66. For 
a period the locomotive tractive effort expanded in greater 
ratio than railway traffic, and then the tendency was in the 
opposite direction. -In the chart, it will be noted that the 
locomotive tractive effort curve comes nearer the curve repre- 
senting revenue ton-miles than the curves for any of the other 
units selected, but then, even so, since 1916 it has fallen be- 
hind the traffic curve. 


Revenue Number of Total locomotive 
Year ton-miles locomotives tractive effort 
TORE NO o's cacecncccn 100 100 100 

Ae ee 130.38 119.44 127.44 

SE Ase eted Gesackes 140.52 127.11 143.29 

BE aciiineuneemsee 166.64 138.55 173.00 
co A re 190.23 137.71 185.00 

Se ee oe 226.90 143.04 206.00 

BO a rowiecnsoveces 229.66 145.00 217.00 


*Fiscal year ended June 30. 


It should be borne in mind that during the period included 
in this investigation important improvements in locomotives 
have been made which should increase the capacity per unit 
of tractive effort. It is quite certain that the railroads are 
not obtaining the full possible utilization from this improved 
motive power and from recent improvements in operating 
methods, this being due largely to inadequate terminals and 
shops. It will be shown below that as concerns 1922, how- 
ever, an excess proportion of unserviceable locomotives has 
prevented the railways from utilizing the increased tractive 
effort which otherwise would have been available. 

In dealing with railroad statistics the fact should never be 
overlooked that conclusions cannot be safely drawn from 
them unless consideration is given to all the facts relative to 
the conditions existing at the time to which the statistics re- 
late. Now, the statistics given herein regarding railway 
traffic relate, of course, only to the traffic which the railways 
actually handled. The question arises, therefore, was there 
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any traffic offered to the railways during these years which 
they were unable to handle? 

This is a very difficult question to answer, but certain perti- 
nent facts can be given. In the years 1906 and 1907 there 
were large so-called “car shortages.”” Many of the best op- 
erating officers said at that time that the difficulties met by 
the railways in handling business were due more to in- 
adequacy of locomotives than of cars. Whether this was true 
or not, it is a fact that from the time of the “car shortages” 
which culminated in 1907, down to 1916, the total tractive 
effort of locomotives in service increased more than freight 
ton-miles. It is also a fact that in the nine years from 1907 
to 1916 there was practically no “car shortage” except late 
in 1912. This is pretty conclusive evidence that during this 
time there was no traffic available which the railways could 
not handle. 

Beginning in 1916, however, there began to be so-called 
“car shortages” which lasted without intermission through 
1917. The reports of the Railroad Administration indicated 
that there were no “car shortages” in 1918, but these reports 
must be regarded with some skepticism in view of two facts. 
One of these is that during most of that year the Railroad 
Administration did not give out figures. The other is that 
the Railroad Administration constantly handled traffic under 
a system of permits and embargoes. At any rate, after the 
lull in business in the early part of 1919, it is a fact that in 
the fall of that year a large “car shortage” was reported, 
and it continued to exist almost throughout 1920. 

Is it possible to regard as without much significance the 
fact that during the years that locomotive tractive effort 
showed a relatively greater increase than ton-miles practically 
no “car shortages” were reported, while during most of the 
time since 1915, when the increases in tractive power have 
lagged behind increases of ton-miles, there have been “car 
shortages” reported? It certainly does not seem unreason- 
able to conclude that in a period when “car shortages” are 
occurring some or even much traffic is prevented from moving 
at all which would move if adequate means of transportation 
were available when wanted. 


Freight Cars Fall Behind 


Freight Cars: The relatively favorable situation with re- 
spect to the increase in locomotive tractive effort is not ap- 
parent in the statistics covering freight cars. The railways 
have failed to increase the capacity of freight cars in pro- 
portion to the increase in traffic. The percentage figures are 
shown in the tabulation on the following page. 

This table shows that while the number of freight cars up 
to 1913 did not increase in the same ratio as the volume of 
traffic, the total freight car capacity did increase in that ratio, 
whereas in 1916, 1918 and 1920 the volume of traffic had 








Percentage Relationships—Basis 


Years ended Revenue No. of Total locomotive 
June 30 ton-miles locomotives tractive effort 

SE anatase +e sad en ewe 78.03 81.22 wads 
a EEE 81.05 85.36 waauis 
eres 86.67 88.90 75.25 
ey ne es - 95.45 94.60 87.16 
es EE ee eee 96.17 100.86 94.98 
er ee Te 102.75 104.28 101.97 
BO 655k e4esvaPeiianes 118.96 111.42 113.91 
Us tosis ace, ioe ise ee aaa 139.38 119.44 127.44 
EE Gita cass Cates a kaw 120,34 122.34 131.67 
UN Te eae bw ash ads Wie 120.57 123.37 135.78 
WU ied etre eek aoe wR S 140.52 127.11 143.29 
BU ais xt Rakes ao 139.85 132.25 154.60 
a) eee eee 145.52 134.26 161.16 
ot ee ee eres 166.64 138.55 173.00 
a Mts ne or SP 159.48 141.59 181.00 
BE sagen 665 ee biee 06% 153.31 140.38 183.00 
ROU idides> oti0sF50000% 190.23 137.71 185.00 

Years ended 

December 31 
SO UG >< tscaaecmne 202.87 138.17 188.00 
NTA saiiew ein Gussie: a:k-eaed 220.79 139.10 194.00 
a A Pe 226.90 143.04 206.00 
oe ee 203.90 145.17 215.00 
Leas 145.00 217.00 





Average 1902 to 1906 Equals 100 


No. of Total freight Multiple Yard tracks Property 
freight cars car capacity tracks and sidings investment 
80.09 76.51 79.03 veces 
86.53 eaawrene 80.87 83.21 90.45 
91.36 84.97 86.00 88.22 92.65 
97.73 95.16 92.14 93.28 95.39 
99.99 99.57 99.69 100.75 100.07 
102.31 104.45 108.09 105.98 103.90 
108.61 115.85 114.07 111.77 106.97 
117.68 131.56 123.79 117.81 113.27 
123.46 142.58 128.84 120.39 113.59 
122.53 143.29 133.59 124.82 116.93 
126.17 149.98 137.84 129.68 125.08 
129.74 158.67 149.09 134.44 131.28 
130.92 162.37 158.37 138.84 134.83 
134.90 168.90 166.27 144.01 140.85 
138.C0 178.40 174.73 148.59 145.98 
137.54 180.52 181.88 151.30 149.80 
135.81 181,90 182.97 154.64 153.77 
136.74 184,83 185.54 156.29 155.58 
139.59 191.25 189.61 160.87 163.68 
140.80 193.85 195.88 164.30 167.84 
142.51 198,33 198.80 166.25 170.65 
140.27 197.00 198.43 167.47 176.32 
139.80 197.39 203.25 171.76 181.53 
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advanced far ahead of either the number of freight cars or 
the total capacity of the freight cars available. Naturally, 


one would expect a substantially greater increase in the ratio 
of capacity than in the number of cars, for the reason that 
there has been an increase in the average capacity per car 
and the tons per loaded car. In 1902 the average capacity 





Revenue Number of Total freight 

Year ton-miles freight cars car capacity 
tt 100 100 
¢ 130.38 117.68 131.56 
149.98 

168.90 

181.90 

193.85 

197.00 


*Fiscel year ended June 30. 





of freight cars was 28 tons; in 1921 it had risen to 42.5 tons. 
Tons per loaded car in 1905 were 18.1; in 1920 they were 
26.72. That the freight car capacity, nevertheless, has not 
kept up with the traffic volume is further evidenced in the 
fact that in 1913 the revenue ton-miles per ton of freight car 
capacity per year were 3,504, whereas in 1918 they had 
become 4,157, and in 1920, 4,140. These figures indicate, if 
nothing else, an excessive utilization of that part of the 
transportation machine represented by freight cars. When 
one realizes that in this period the miles per car per day 
remained almost stationary or that shippers are now just as 
hesitant as ever they were about loading cars to their rated 
capacity or unloading cars as promptly as they should, the 
idea presented is made even more to the point. 

When did the retardation of the development of railroad 
equipment begin? It is impossible to set the exact date, but 
it approximates very closely to June 30, 1913. In the year 
ended on that date there was an increase in the capacity of 
equipment which has not been approached in any year since. 
In the 11 years ended June 30, 1913, the total increase in 
locomotive tractive effort was roughly 1,100,000,000 lb., or 
an average of about 100,000,000 lb. a year. In the eight and 
one-half years ended in 1921 the increase in locomotive trac- 
tive effort was 530,000,000 lb., or an average of only about 
62,500,000 lb. a year. The rate of increase in total tractive 
effort after 1913 was 37% per cent less than before. 

The increase in the total capacity of freight cars in the 11 
years ending with June 30, 1913, was 43,000,000 tons, an 
average of not quite 4,000,000 tons a year. The increase in 
freight car capacity in the eight and one-half years ending 
with December 31, 1921, was only 14,500,000 tons, or 
roughly 1,700,000 tons a year. The rate of increase in 
freight car capacity after 1913 was’57%% per cent less than 
before. 

Why was there such a decline in the expansion of railroad 
equipment after 1913? From the time the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decided the first advance rates case in 
1911 the tendency of the percentage of net return earned 
by the railroad was downward. When the business depression 
came and traffic declined in 1914 and 1915 the net return 
earned by the railroads declined to a little above 4 per cent. 
There was in consequence a sharp decline in the increase in 
the capacity of equipment in those years. After the big in- 
crease in business in 1916 there was an upward trend in 
the development of equipment, but this was brought speedily 
to an end by the war and the policy of the railroad admin- 
istration under government control. The uncertainty as to 
the future of the railways prevailing in 1920 and the tre- 
mendous slump in traffic in 1921 tell the rest of the story. 


Another Manner of Indicating 
Inadequacy of Freight Car Supply 
There are other ways of indicating the inadequacy of 


freight car supply. It is extremely conservative to say that 
the average freight car can hardly be expected to last 20 
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years, or that 5 per cent of the cars in service should be re- 
placed annually merely to keep up the present supply without 
necessary additions to take care of increasing business as the 
country’s volume of industrial production increases. The 
Class I railroads at the end of 1918 owned 2,325,673 freight 
carrying cars, of which 5 per cent would be 116,284. In 
1919 they installed only 76,019 new cars; in 1920, but 
36,044, and in 1921, but 62,351. In these same years their 
freight car retirements were respectively, 1919, 43,274; 1920, 
75,197, and 1921, 68,661. This means first that at the end 
of 1921 there were in service 2,315,700 freight cars—less by 
approximately 10,000 than in 1918. And it also means that 
many cars were not retired in these years that should have 
been retired. 

The railroads went through their peak of October, 1922, 
with 11.3 per cent of their cars in bad order. A normal per- 
centage should be 5 per cent—some people would say 4. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that following an actual failure 
to keep up the number of cars to requirements an excess of 
6 per cent of the total ownership of freight cars in bad order 
over normal should have assisted in bringing about the 
record-breaking car shortage figure of over 179,000 cars. 


Retardation of Other Development 


Other facilities: It is not as easy to secure statistics which 
will indicate for other railway facilities the relative increases 
such as may be pointed out in the case of cars and locomo- 
tives. In the tables which we have been discussing there are, 
however, shown three additional columns—namely, multiple 
tracks, yard tracks and sidings, and property investment. 
These, it will be found, point out exactly the same conditions 
as are evidenced in the case of cars and locomotives—a 
satisfactory expansion up to about 1913 and a failure since 
then to maintain that expansion. 

The figures for the peaks 1907, 1910, 1913, 1916, 1918 
and 1920 are shown as follows: 

Revenue Multiple Yard tracks Property 

1902-1906 ....... 140 100 100 100 

Period ton-miles tracks und sidings investment 

1907 123.79 117.81 
1910 137.84 129.68 
1913 166.27 144.01 
*1916 182.97 154.64 
1918 195.88 164.30 
1920 198.43 167.47 


*Fiscal year ended June 30. 


Insofar as concerns multiple tracks, yards and sidings and 
property investment, one will, of course, bear in mind that 
the railways of this country were built to a very considerable 
extent as pioneers. We should naturally expect, therefore, 
for a large proportion of the railways, as their territory de- 
velops, an increased utilization of tracks which we would not 
expect in units of locomotive tractive effort or in freight car 
capacity. This is shown in the increased traffic density which 
has been one of the outstanding characteristics of American 
railway development from its earliest stages. Traffic density 
figures do not take into consideration multiple tracks or yard 
tracks and sidings. Nevertheless, an increase in traffic den- 
sity from 760,414 ton-miles per mile of line in 1901 to 1,- 
747,948 in 1920 indicates greater utilization of all tracks as 
well as of miles of line alone. 


But even these factors do not entirely explain the relatively 
small percentage increases in multiple tracks, in yards and 
sidings or in property investment in the more recent years. 
The years 1919 and 1921 in particular cannot be covered 
by them. These were years of cessation in railway progress. 
In 1921 the Pennsylvania Railroad charged to additions and 
betterments a net of $1,000,000, whereas in a normal year 
it should charge a net of nearer $50,000,000. The Penn- 
sylvania can be considered as typical of nearly all the 
carriers. ‘ 

The point might be made that signals or electrification 
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permit greater utilization of existing tracks and frequently 
postpone the necessity for building second or other multiple 
track. But the amount of new signal installations and the 
electrification developments in the past three or four years 
have been altogether too small to have any appreciable effect. 
At the present time, taking the situation as a whole, there is 


hardly a railroad which does not have a program for im- 


provements embodying yards, terminals, engine houses, sig- 
nals, etc., and possibly electrification, which its management 
considers of utmost urgency. Some progress was made in 
1922 towards carrying out the extensive additions and better- 
ment plans, but the progress has not been sufficient to over- 
come the retardation of either 1919 or 1921. All of which 
leads back to the original statement that the shopmen’s strike 
has been an important factor in the 1922 traffic congestion 
but by no means the only factor. 

On the whole, the analysis of these percentage figures 
should make it fairly evident that up to about 1913 the 
railways succeeded in expanding their facilities in sufficient 
degree to keep ahead of traffic demand. This had always 
been a noteworthy tendency in American railway history. 
Since 1913 this manner of development has not been con- 
tinued. The country’s business has continued to expand. 
Railway facilities have not kept pace. This is an unsatis- 
factory condition and it does not augur well for the future 
either of the railways or of the country’s development as a 
whole. 


1922’s Special Conditions 


The most important of the unusual conditions which the 
railroads had to face in 1922 were the coal and shop strikes. 
The railroads were deprived of the coal traffic for the better 
part of the summer. When the coal finally did begin to move 
and the attempt was made to compensate for the delayed 
movement which should have taken place earlier in the year, 
the railroads were handicapped by unsatisfactory conditions 
as to equipment repairs. The bad order car situation, which, 
it should be clearly understood, antedated the shop strike, 
was a heritage from the period of federal control and a handi- 
cap which the poor earnings of 1921 had prevented the rail- 
ways from remedying in time to have the cars available in 
sufficient quantity for the heavy business in the fall of 1922. 

Business in 1922 was extremely good. The general im- 
provement which took place throughout the year is shown in 
no better way than in the very satisfactory merchandise load- 
ings which the railways reported from week to week. In the 
West there was one of the heaviest grain crops in several 
years. Grain requires cars in good condition. ‘These cars 
were not available. The grain moved in large volume, the 
car loadings being much in excess of those in 1920. They 
continued much later than those of 1921, but the trouble was 
that the movement was not made as promptly as might have 
been desired and shippers found it impossible to secure an 
adequate number of suitable cars. One reads of the troubles 
which some of the western grain shippers have had in secur- 
ing suitable cars. The Northwestern Miller said in a recent 
issue, “Minneapolis millers are employing literally hundreds 
of carpenters to patch up cars. They are’taking all the 
crippled or out-of-order cars they can find, boarding and 
lining them and using them for all-rail shipments. One mill- 
ing company alone has at present a crew of about 100 car- 
penters at work, and estimates that each car it gets is cost- 
ing the company $50 to $75 for repairs.” 


Roads Handled 1922 Peak Business Handicapped by 


Excessive Amount of Unserviceable Cars 


All these things are reflected in car loadings for the weeks 
ending October 21 and 28 in excess of 1,000,000 cars, the 
record loadings since the. peak of 1920 and distinguished 
from that peak because they come at a later period in 1922 
than has ever been the case. The railroads have had to 
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handle this near-record business with approximately 11 to 13 
per cent of their cars in bad order and with from 26 to 28 
per cent of their locomotives held out of service for repairs 
requiring over 24 hours. Finally, the result was the greatest 
car shortage in the history of the railroads. The car shortage 
began to develop about the middle of July following a period 
in which there was a surplus which on several occasions 
reached over 300,000 or even 350,000 cars. The shortage 
became acute in September when the coal movement began. 
The coal cars which previously had been standing on side 
tracks as surplus cars were put in movement and the demand 
for them was greater than the supply. Finally, at the end 
of October, in the peak weeks, the shortage reached 166,349 
in one week and 179,239 the following week, the highest 
figure, as already noted, which the country has ever ex- 
perienced. 

How much equipment did the railways have actually avail- 
able for handling this big business? The Railway Age has 
taken the monthly figures for a period beginning in January, 
1917, and continuing it to date insofar as the figures are 
available. In the case of freight cars these figures develop 
that in 1917 the railways reported month by month cars on 


line amounting approximately to 2,300,000. In 1917 the 


unserviceable cars averaged per month throughout the year 
about 5.5 per cent. The peak month of 1917 was May, in 
which month the net ton-miles handled totaled 38,552,000,- 
000. ‘The reports for that month showed that the railways 
had on line an average number of cars totaling 2,288,446. 
The percentage of bad order cars was 5.6, or 128,809, leaving 
an average number of serviceable cars for the month of 
2,159,637. This business resulted in a car shortage which 
on May 1 was reported as 148,627. The important figure 
is the one of average cars serviceable, namely, 2,159,637. 





FreiGHtT Car ConpDITION “ 
Net ton-miles Total cars Per cent Number 

Month thousands on line unserviceable serviceable 
Bey, TGIF nnccrceccse Seyponeee 2,288,446 5.6 2,159,637 
August, 1918 ........ 40,776,125 2,342,032 6 2'342,032 
September, 1918 ..... 39,579,023 2,414,218 6.2 2,264,655 
pS 42,706,238 2,462,891 7.2 2,286,718 
October, 1920 ....... 42'562.687 2.427.701 7.2 2,252,079 
August, 1922 ........ 30,453,000 2,424,414 14.0 2,085,874 
September, 1922 ..... 34,270,000 2,452,386 12.6 2,142,637 
October, 1922 wees 39,260,000 2,454,633 11.35 2,176,077 





The peak business of 1918 developed in August. In that 
month the -railroads moved 40,776,000,000 net ton-miles. 
In that month their percentage of unserviceable cars was 6.6. 
The number of cars which the Class I railways had on their 
line in August averaged 2,342,032, leaving an average num- 
ber of serviceable cars for the month of 2,186,560. In Octo- 
ber, 1918, in which month the railroads handled 39,- 
842,000,000 net ton-miles, the railroads reported that they 
had an average number of cars on line for the month of 
2,421,123. Of these 6 per cent were unserviceable, leaving 
an average number of serviceable cars of 2,276,774. For 
most of 1918 the railroads reported a surplus of freight cars. 

The greatest amount of business ever handled in a single 
month in American railway history was in August, 1920. 
In that month the net ton-miles totaled 42,707,000,000. ‘The 
average number of cars on line during the month was 2,462,- 
891, of which 7.2 per cent were in bad order, leaving the 
average number of cars available to handle the business at 
2,286,718. Throughout most of 1920 the roads reported a 
shortage, the figure on September 2 being 151,223. 


Fewer Serviceable Cars Available in 1922 


A comparison with. the conditions of 1922 will bring out 
the very different conditions with which the railroads are 
at present confronted from those with which they were con- 
fronted in the peaks of 1917, 1918 or 1920. In August, 
1922, net ton-miles on the Class I railroads totaled only 
30,452,000,000. During the month railroads reported as 
having cars on line totaling 2,424,414, of which 14 per cent 
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were in unserviceable condition, leaving available for service 
only 2,085,874. The September net ton-miles totaled 34,- 
270,000,000. During the month the cars on line totaled 
2,452,381. Of these an average for the month of 12.6 per 
cent were reported unserviceable leaving available for service 
2,133,380. The traffic figures for October were the peak 
figures for the year 1922. Net ton-miles for the month 
totaled 39,260,000,000. 

The railroads in October averaged cars on line 2,454,633, 
of which, deducting 11.3 per cent in bad order, there re- 
mained available to handle the October peak business, 
roughly 2,176,077 cars, which, it will be noted, is slightly 
more than the number of serviceable cars available in May, 
1917; 10,000 less than in August, 1918; 88,600 less than in 
September, 1918, and 110,700 less than in August, 1920. 
Under these conditions it does not appear so surprising that 
the railways should have had to contend with a car shortage 
that during the last week of October totaled over 179,000 
cars. ‘These figures would seem to indicate that if the rail- 
ways in 1920 and 1921 had had the funds sufficient to re- 
duce their bad order car percentage to a more normal figure, 
such as 5 or 6 per cent, the number of freight cars which 
they would have had available would have enabled them to 
keep their car shortage much lower during the busier months 
of 1922. This is speculation, however. Nobody knows how 
much more business was available than could be handled. 
All that is known is that there was a great deal more. 


Locomotive Situation as Bad or 
Worse as in Case of Cars 


The situation with respect to locomotive maintenance is 
even worse than with respect to freight cars, and more 
threatening in its immediate consequences. There are few 
railroad operating officers’ who will deny that their motive 
power condition is the weakest factor at present in the situa- 
tion. The seriousness of the situation is not evidenced en- 
tirely in the statistics alone. The statistics show locomotives 
held out of service for repairs requiring over 24 hours. They 
do not show those locomotives considered suitable for opera- 
tion which fail on the road for one reason or another and 
which cause excessive delays to their own and other trains, 
excessive overtime and relief of crews under the 16-hour law. 
There is no use in denying that the motive power situation on 
the railroads of this country at present is bad. It is, in fact, 
very bad on many roads and is likely to become worse with 
colder weather. A large number of the roads have not made 
the progress that: they would have liked to have made in 
recruiting their shop forces to a proper standard. The out- 
put of the shops may be high but the locomotives that are at 
present being turned out have not been repaired as adequately 
as a staff of more efficient and more experienced shop em- 
ployees would have repaired them. 

This condition is, of course, being reflected in maintenance 
of equipment expenses and especially also in transportation 
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costs and it is largely because of these factors that October 
railway net earnings were not better than they were. 

The figures relative to unserviceable locomotives go back 
only to October, 1918, because prior to that date unserviceable 
locomotives are reported on a different basis from that which 
now shows as an index of unserviceable locomotive condi- 
tions the number and per cent held out of service for repairs 
requiring over 24 hours. In October, 1918, the railroads 
under federal control reported as having on line an average 
for the month of 29,793 freight locomotives of which 22.5 
per cent were reported in unserviceable condition, leaving 
available serviceable freight locomotives amounting to 23,098. 
In the peak month of 1920, namely, August, the number of: 
freight locomotives reported on line for the Class I roads 
was 29,999, of which 23.1 per cent were in unserviceable 
condition, leaving an average number of serviceable locomo- 
tives for the month totaling 23,073. In 1920 the New York 
Central failed to report its number of locomotives on line 
or its number unserviceable. The figure of 23,073 should, 
therefore, be increased roughly 1,050 to include this road’s 
average serviceable locomotives, making a total for all roads 
of approximately 24,100. 

The condition in August, 1922, is represented in a total 
number of locomotives on line of 32,991, of which, due to 
the unsatisfactory conditions resulting from the shopmen’s 
strike, 29.1 per cent were reported in unserviceable condi- 
tion, which means that to handle the business available in 
August there were serviceable freight locomotives number- 
ing 23,397. September conditions were slightly less favor- 
able than those for August. Total freight locomotives on 
line were reported as averaging for the month of September 
33,045, of which 9,878 or 29.9 per cent were reported in 
unserviceable condition, leaving available for service 23,167. 
The number of unserviceable freight locomotives was later 
slightly reduced. 





Freicut Locomotive ConpiTIon 


Net ton-miles Number Per cent Number 
Month thousands online unserviceable serviceable 

October, 1918 ......... 39,842,297 29,793* 22.5” 23,098* 
po ES | ee 42,706,838 29,999F 23.17 24,100T 
October, 1920 ....:... 42,562,687 30,3417 22.77 24,5005 
‘te, TEE  ncoescies 30,452,000 32,991 29.1 23,397 
September, 1622 ...... 34,271.000 33,044 29.9 23,167 
October, 1922 . . 39,260,000 33,099 28.0 23,827 


*Roads under federal cont<ol only. 
tExcludes New York Central. ; 
tIncludes estimated figure for New York Central. 





The number of locomotives on line in October was 33,099, 
of which 9,272 or 28.0 per cent were unserviceable, leaving 
23,827 locomotives serviceable. The number of locomotives 
on line reported at present is approximately 3,000 more than 
the railroads were reporting in the peak of 1918 and con- 
siderably more than in the peak of 1920, but due to the shop 
strike, the larger part of the additional locomotives are 








Sources oF Sratistics—Because of the fact that statistics pertaining to 
traffic and equipment are compiled by various crganizations and the figures 
do not always agree, it seems desirable tc state the sources of the data used 
in preparing the chart en page 24. 

The figures for net ton miles include revenue and non-revenue freight. 
The total number of freight cars and locomotives on line, the number 
serviceable and the per cent unserviceable represent the averages for the 
month. These do not agree with the figures of the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association which reports the equipment situation 
as of the first and sixteenth of each menth. 

In preparing the chart of freight locomotives it was found that from 
October, 1918, to December, 1919, inclusive, the figures were available only 
for railroads under federal control. This change in basis explains the offset 
in the lines at these two points. During 1920 the New York Central did 
not make a report of locomotive condition, but a correction factor has been 
used in making up the chart te allow fer this omission, The number of 
locomotives unserviccable includes cnly locomotives held for repairs requiring 
over 24 hours. 

The instructions issued hy the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
cimpilation of the locomotive and car statistics are in effect as follows: 
The total number of locomctives on line includes steam and electric loco- 
motives and should show the average number owned, leased and rented in 
freight service during the month (excluding owned locomotives in service 
on other roads), obtainable by dividing the total number of lccomctive-days 


of 24 hours assignable to freight service by the number of calendar days 
in the month. j-ocomctives running partly in freight service and partly in 
passenger service are included only for the days in freight service. The 
locomotive-days assignable to mixed and special service are apportioned to 
freizkt service on the basis of car-miles produced in those services, re- 
spectively. Stored or unserviceable locomotives are counted as freight 
locomotives if their usual assignment is to freight service; if it is too mixed, 
special, or joint service, an appropriate apportionment of the days is made 
as indicated above. 

The average number of freight cars on line daily applies to home 
cars and to foreign cars, including private-line cars, but not caboose cars or 
work equipment. The average for the month of report is to be obtained 
by divinding by three the aggregate of the number of cars shown by a count 
of cars on line as of the first and the fifteenth of that month and the first 
of the succeeding month. Each carrier will be governed by local conditions 
in determining whether or not a car, which, according to the car records, is 
standing at an interchange point, but not shown on the “fon hand” report 
for the date for which the count is taken, should be considered as “on 
hand.” The average reportable for the cumulative period will be obtained 
by dividing the sum of the semi-mcnthly counts for the months within that 
period by the corresponding number of counts, The term “unserviceable 
cars” includes cars in or awaiting shops, bad-order cars at outlying points, 
ete. The term “serviceable cars” covers cars in serviceable condition and 
available for service, including cars stored. 
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not available for service but instead only a few additional 
are available as compared with 1918 and less as compared 
with 1920. The excess unserviceable locomotives embodied 
in the difference between 22 per cent and say 26 per cent 
represent, therefore, no small part of the reason for the 
present unsatisfactory conditions. 


Unserviceable Locomotive Percentage Higher in East 


In this connection a point of no small importance is 
brought out in the fact that the percentage of unserviceable 
freight locomotives has been running much higher on the 
eastern than on the western roads. ‘On October 15, 1922, the 
per cent of unserviceable locomotives held for repairs requir- 
ing over 24 hours on all the roads of the country was 26.7. 
In the eastern region on the same date the figure was 32.1 
and in what is designated group B of the eastern district— 
the roads entering New York City—it was 35.4. The worst 
locomotive condition and the greatest congestion were in the 
East; the car shortage was most severe in the West and 
South. The combination was the usual one which has been 
experienced several times in the past and whatever may be 
said about it, one fact is clear—the situation was entirely 
unsatisfactory. 


Real Meaning of Car Shortage Reports 


Any analysis of this kind must not neglect to take into 
consideration the real meaning of car shortage reports. A 
freight car shortage, it is true, usually does indicate in a 
measure an actual shortage of freight equipment. It also 
represents a great deal more. It will be borne in mind that 
the business in the peak of 1922 did not quite reach the 
peak—we refer to the net ton-mile figures—which was 
reached in 1918 or in 1920. The greatest value of the car 
shortage figure is that it is a symptom of railroad operating 
conditions. In other words, when a car shortage exists the 


outstanding characteristics of the railroad situation which re- 


sults in the car shortage is the slowing up in the movement 
of freight, embargoes, failure to supply cars for loading, de- 
layed delivery of consignments, etc. The volume of freight 
is greater but its rapidity of movement is less and this results 
in a condition in which shippers are not securing satisfac- 
tory service either from the standpoint of car supply or the 
movement of the cars which they do load to their destination. 
One is not prepared to say that the 1922 conditions, in spite 
of the size of the car shortage, were any more severe than 
those which were experienced in 1907, in 1918 or in 1920. 
They were, however, quite unsatisfactory and the indica- 
tions are, on the whole, that the railways must take some 
rather drastic steps to bring about a better equipment 
condition. 


Excess Bad Order Cars 


The point was made that the railroads had in October a 
bad order car percentage of 11.3 per cent, representing an 
excess of about 6 per cent of the total ownership, over what 
should be considered normal. Six per cent of 2,450,000 is 
147,000, which figure may be taken to represent the excess 
bad orders on the railroads at present. Of the October bad 
order cars, by far the larger proportion was heavy bad orders. 
The percentage of heavy bad orders to the total was about 9 
per cent, and of light bad orders about 2 per cent. It would 
seem proper to say that the excess heavy bad orders amount 
to approximately one-half of the total bad orders, which 
would mean a percentage of 414. It is conservative to as- 
sume 4 per cent, which means about 98,000 cars of the total 
cars on line. These bad order cars will require repairs 
amounting, at a low estimate, to $600 each, or $58,800,000, 
which represents, to put it in its simplest terms, a sum which 
the railroads must expect to spend in the future if they are in 
hopes of bringing their car condition to a more normal basis. 
It is difficult to apply a similar analysis to the locomotive 
condition, but that expenditures necessary to restore normal 
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locomotive conditions represent a very sizable figure is, of 
course, evident. 


What May Be Expected in 1923 


It is next in order to try .to see what may be in prospect 
during 1923. An analysis of the comparison between car 
shortages and traffic handled shows on the whole that car 
shortages are to be expected when the monthly net ton-miles 
approximate or exceed 37,000,000,000. This traffic has been 
exceeded in a great many months in the last few years. A 
car shortage existed in 1922 when it was not exceeded but 
this condition was due to special factors which have already 
been outlined in this article. The general consensus of the 
opinion of the observers who follow business conditions 
closely is that 1923 should be a year of very satisfactory 
business conditions. The Harvard Economic Service which 
is probably as good an authority as any said in its Weekly 
Letter of October 14: “For the remainder of 1922 and the 
first half of 1923 we forecast an upward movement of prices 
and further expansion of business activity with a strong 
probability of a tendency of an upward swing during the 
second half of next year.”” This would seem to indicate that 
for a number of months in 1923 the railroads may properly. 
expec: business which will result in their being called upon 
to carry more than 37,000,000,000 net ton-miles which would 
point to the probability of long periods of car shortage, and, 
considering car shortage as a symptom of other conditions, 
of railroad difficulties generally. The question that arises 
is as to how much longer business in this country is going 
to be more willing to be slowed down by these recurrent 
periods of inadequate railway service than to let the rail- 
ways earn enough to stop them. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the strike of the railway 
shop employees has proved a most serious drag on railway 
operating efficiency and has brought about conditions which 
will prove expensive to remedy. The shop strike, however, 
is only one of two important factors, and far from being 
the more important factor of the two. Taken by and large 
it remains that the industry of this country must be prepared 
to understand that the railways need adequate revenues; first, 
to overcome the unsatisfactory conditions which still remain 
as a heritage from federal control and from the years 1921 
and 1922, and, second, in order that they may again be able 
to add to their physical plant to an extent which will enable 
them to deal with the increase in the country’s business as 
well as before the war. : 

If the railroads in the 81% years ended December 31, 1921, 
had increased the total capacity of their freight cars as much 
annually as they did in the 11 years ended on June 30, 1913, 
they would now have the equivalent of 391,000 freight cars 
of an average capacity of 50 tons more than they actually 
have. 

If in the 8% years ended December 31, 1921, they had 
increased the total tractive effort of their locomotives as 
much annually as they did in the 11 years ended on June 30, 
1913, they would now have the equivalent of 6,400 locomo- 
tives with an average tractive power of 50,000. lb. in excess 
of the number they now actually have. 

In spite of the large increases in railroad capacity which 
occurred down to 1913 the railways found it difficult, and 
even impossible, to handle all the business that was offered 
to them when business revived after the depression in 1914 
and 1915. 

The country is entering a period of active business which 
apparently will last for some time. The foregoing figures 
give some idea of the extent of the retardation of railroad 
development within the last decade. Do they not also throw 
some light on what will be the business and transportation 
conditions during the next few years if the production and 
commerce of the country try to increase as much as they ac- 
tually did increase in past periods of general prosperity? 
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Ups and Downs in Railway Freight Traffic in 1922 


Car Loading Other Than Coal Breaks All Previous Records— 
Business Recovers Rapidly From Depression 


By H. F. Lane 


Peak of revenue freight car loadings de- 
layed in 1922, as compared to normal years, 
because of the shop crafts and coal strikes. 

Heavy movement of coal prior to April 
1 and also during the last months of the 
year after the resumption of coal mining. 
Loads of grain, grain products, merchan- 
dise and miscellaneous freight greater than 
in any previous year. 

Shop strike did not cause the severe 
freight car congestions which were experi- 
enced during the first year of our entry into 
the World War. 

Passenger traffic lighter than in 1921. 


feast and a famine of freight traffic in 1922, the 

famine coming during the first part and the feast 
during the latter part of the year. The year began with 
traffic, as indicated by revenue freight car loading, at about 
as low a point as it had ever been in recent years but, in 
addition to the usual seasonal increase during the year, in 
the last two months or so it has been greater than ever before 
at the corresponding season and, with the exception of coal, 
more carloads of freight have been loaded than in any pre- 
vious year. Also there was a surplus of freight cars of almost 
record proportions during the first week of January, while 
by November 1 the car shortage was greater than had ever 
before been known. As the year closes the shortage has been 
gradually reduced but the accumulation of freight as the 
result of strikes and the inability of the railroads to handle 
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it promptly caused the peak of the year’s traffic to come later 
in the season than usual. 

As measured in revenue carloads, the volume of freight 
traffic in 1922 has been greater than ever before except dur- 
ing the war year 1918 and the year of the post-war boom, 
1920, and the decrease as compared with those years is more 
than accounted for by the decrease in coal. 


Increases Over 1921 


With December estimated, the total revenue car loading 
for the year has been approximately 43,200,000 as compared 
with 39,037,817 in 1921, 45,118,863 in 1920, 42,180,328 in 
1919, and 44,755,041 in 1918. The weekly car loading fig- 
ures are less accurate than the ton-mile figures because they 
are reported rapidly for current use and because they do not 
reflect changes in the average tonnage per car or in the 
average haul, but the ton-mile figures are available only for 
the first ten months of the year. The average carload during 
the greater part of the year was about 1¥4 tons less than it 
was during 1921 and about 2% tons less than in 1920 when 
an intensive campaign for heavy car loading was conducted; 
the increase in traffic, therefore, is somewhat less than indi- 
cated in the loading figures. The number of net ton-miles of 
revenue freight for the first ten months of 1922 is estimated 
as 272,855,043,000 as compared with 259,327,890,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1921. Because of reductions in 
rates, however, the freight revenue was less than it was 
in 1921. 


Busy First Three Months 


Following the year of business depression, 1921, when 
railroad freight traffic was lower than it had been in any of 
the previous five years, the demand for railroad transpor- 
tation increased very rapidly during the first three months 
of 1922 and the total loading for the three months corre- 
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sponded very closely to that for 1920, being increased some- 
what by a heavier coal loading than usual in anticipation 
of the strike. A temporary let-up was caused by the large 
falling off of coal traffic resulting from the miners’ strike 
which began on April 1. Other classes of traffic continued 
to increase but by the time the total loading had reached 
the point attained before the coal strike, the shop strike oc- 
curred and caused another setback. How much business was 
actually lost because of the two strikes, and how much the 
total railroad traffic after their first effects were over fell 
below what it would otherwise -have been and how much 
was merely postponed would be difficult to estimate, but it 
is certain that together they had the effect of preventing the 
traffic handled by the railroads from reaching an unprece- 
dented figure. However, it is probable that coal loading will 
hold up during the winter more than if an opportunity had 
been afforded earlier to accumulate reserve stocks. 

For the total period of the coal strike, April 1 to Septem- 
ber 16, the revenue coal loading was only 2,181,451 cars or 
1,412,000 cars less than that for the corresponding period 
of 1921 and 2,257,000 below that for the corresponding 
period of 1920. Since September 16 the loading of coal has 
been considerably in excess of that for 1921 but it has still 
been below that for 1920. These figures refer only to the 
revenue loading. The total car loading has been greater but 
a considerable part of it has been railroad fuel because, to 
prevent increases in price, large consumers of coal had 
adopted a policy of not trying to accumulate the usual 
reserves. 

Records Broken in 1922 


While 1920 still holds the record for the largest car load- 
ing for a single week, some other records were broken in 
1922. The loading of grain and grain products was greater 
than that for any previous year, following a similar experi- 
ence in 1921,and the loading of merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight combined was also greater than for any 
previous year. Also, as an aggregate, all commodities other 
than coal show an increase over previous years. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages 


During the first week in January the car surplus reached 
a total of 470,516, which had been exceeded only in two 
previous periods since the records have been kept—in the 
first part of 1919 and in the first part of 1921. After a 
gradual reduction there was another considerable increase 
in surplus following the shutdown in the union coal mines, 
but a car shortage began to appear in some sections about 
July 1 and by September 1 the shortages amounted to 67,889, 
and exceeded the surpluses. By November 1 the average 
daily shortage had reached 179,239 but this has since been 
reduced each week. 

Prior to the strike of the shop crafts on July 1 the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association had 
prepared an estimate of car loading for the remainder of 
1922, based on the assumption that coal mining would gen- 
erally be resumed not later than August 1 and that the 
loading for the last half of the year could reasonably be 
expected to increase at a ratio corresponding to the average 
of the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. This estimate indicated 
that a peak loading of 1,100,000 cars would be reached for 
the week of October 21, which figure is in excess of anything 
of record heretofore; also that this would be accomplished 
without appreciable car shortage or transportation difficulty. 
Of course, this estimated figure was not attained because the 
coal strike continued until the middle of September and the 
shop strike on the railroads also intervened. 


Loadings Off During Coal Strike 


From July 1 until November 4 the loading fell below the 
estimated figures then made and the peak was reached in the 
week of October 28 with a total of 1,014,480 cars loaded, 
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three-quarters of one per cent less than the previous record 
of 1,018,539 cars in the week of October 14, 1920. Since 
November 4, however, the loading has been in excess of 
that shown in the chart plotted to show the estimate, as well 
as above that for any previous year, and the seasonal reduc- 
tion from the peak has been less abrupt than it has been in 
former years. Also the peak this year was from one to five 
weeks later than it had been in the four preceding years, 
since the total car loading figures for all the roads were first 
compiled. The peak loading in 1918 was reached during the 
week of September 23—989,788 cars; in 1919, in the week 
of September 23—995,901 cars; in 1920, in the week of 
October 14—1,018,539 cars, and in 1921, in the week of 
October 21—964,811 cars. 


Increases Later in Year 


Since the first week of 1922 the loading has been con- 
tinuously in excess of that for the corresponding week of 
1921, the weekly increase ranging from 5,000 cars during 
the second week of the year to as much as 200,000 during 
the latter part of the year. Throughout most of the early 
part of the year the loading was below that for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1920, except that for two or three weeks 
in February and March the figures were approximately the 
same in the two years and in April this year the drop was 
not so violent as that which accompanied the switchmen’s 
strike in 1920. In the last week of September, however, the 
loading caught up with that for 1920 and since October 21 
it has been well above that for 1920. 

Car loading was showing a rapid increase during the first 
three months of 1922, just as it had in 1920, when the coal 
strike which began on April 1 caused a drop of over 100,000 
cars for about two weeks—from 827,611 for the week of 
April 1, to 706,713 for the week of April 15—just as the 
switchmen’s strike had caused a sharp drop in 1920. Then 
the increase began again but it was not until the week of’ 
June 10, when the loading was 846,002, that the previous 
figures were reached. The increase continued until June 24, 
when there was a slight decrease even before the shop strike 
began, caused by the congestion on the railroads serving 
the non-union coal fields. The first week of the shop strike 
also included the Fourth of July holiday but its first effect 
may be measured in part by the fact that for the week end- 
ing July 15 the loading was only 860,907 or 15,889 less 
than for the week ended July 1. The figures remained at 
about this level—although they fell as low as 851,351 during 
the week of August 5—until the week of August 19, from 
which time there was a steady rise until October 28, broken 
only by the Labor Day holiday and a drop of about 20,000 
cars during the first week of October. 


The Shop Strike 


The shop strike did not cause anything like the accumu- 
lation of freight in the hands of the railroads that was expe- 
rienced as the result of an unusual rush of freight and 
unusually severe weather during the first winter after the 
United States entered the war or as the result of the switch- 
men’s strike in 1920. During both of those periods the 
accumulated carloads of commercial freight which carriers 
were unable to move or dispose of promptly, and therefore 
held awaiting movement, reached over 200,000. This year 
the maximum was 80,320 during the third week of Septem- 
ber. In 1920 the congestion was at large terminals. This 
year the loaded cars accumulated at intermediate terminals 
or were set out at sidings along the line. 


Passenger Traffic 


Passenger traffic statistics are available only for the first 
nine months of 1922. The number of passengers carried one 
mile was 26,676,449,000 as compared with 28,936,212,000 
in 1921. 
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Range of Prices for Typical Railroad Materials 


The Prices of All Materials Have Increased 


Railroads Must Now Pay From 7 to 70 Per Cent More for 
Their Supplies Than a Year Ago 


By C. B. Peck and W. S. Lacher 


The second half of the business cycle 
begun in 1920 is now in progress. 

During the first period the sudden ces- 
sation of demand effected marked reduc- 
tions in prices. 

During the second period a gradual re- 
sumption of purchases slowly stiffened the 
market. Labor difficulties introduced cer- 
tain disturbing factors but with subsequent 
readjustments advances have continued to 
the end of the year. 

There is now evidence of at least a tem- 
porary stabilization of prices at present 
levels but with the continuance of demand 
further increases are probable in 1923. 


S COMMODITY PRICES are subject to variations with 
current economic conditions, they bear a definite rela- 
tion to the recurring cycles of business expansion and 

depression. Therefore, any discussion of the material market 
must begin and end with the periods marking the general 
advances and reductions in prices rather than the limits of a 
single twelve months. 

_ Thus, for a proper understanding of present market condi- 
tions one must go back to the fall of 1920 when the collapse 
of the great inflation led to a period of marked decline in 
all prices. But while the crest of the rise in 1920 is rather 
clearly defined, the duration of the deflation period has been 
subject to considerable variation as seen in the several charts 
showing the ranges of material prices. For example, the 
point of lowest prices in lumber was reached early in the 
fall of 1921, whereas the greatest decline in the steel market 
was not experienced until nearly six months later. This 
demonstrated that, whereas all commodities are subject to cer- 
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tain basic influences that are identical, the market for each 
is affected by certain conditions peculiar to it. This requires 
that each class of materials be considered by itself. 


Lumber on the Upgrade for 18 Months 


The lumber market suffered a most profound decline in 
the second half of 1920, which was continued to a less 
marked degree in the first half of 1921. But since the middle 
of the latter year, the prices have been on a steady upward 
climb. No doubt the most important influence affecting the 
restoration of the lumber market was the home-building cam- 
paign undertaken in 1921, which definitely preceded the ex- 
pansion of business in other lines. Freedom from severe 
labor disturbance in the building trades was also a favorable 
factor and with the general prosperity of 1922, the lumber 
industry enjoyed an even greater demand. A healthy rela- 
tion of production and shipments was maintained during 
most of the year until the general shortage of transportation 
reduced deliveries and dammed up the demand to such an 
extent as to offset or postpone the seasonal easing of re- 
quirements and prices that usually occurs during the early 
winter months. 

The range of prices for items of interest to the railroads, 
as a consequence of the influences discussed, is illustrated 
in the tables and diagrams. Further information is supplied 
by the table of miscellaneous lumber items abstracted from 
information issued by the United States Department of 
Commerce. 


Iron and Steel Market 


The iron and steel market suffered a continuous decline 
from August, 1920, until February, 1922, when the more gen- 
eral rehabilitation of business manifested its influence. This 
is clearly shown in the diagrams of general tendencies for 
iron and steel prices on items of interest to the railroads. 
The lag of the steel market behind that of lumber is indicated 
by the date of the reduction of the price of steel rails from 
$47 to $40 in October, 1921, at a time when the lumber mar- 
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Type Capacity Construction Builder ~ 
Gondolas 70-ton Steel COD eee sivees 
ox 40-ton St. Un Pweeeevatel.adeeeee 
Hopper 50-ton a.  ~tccwewerenaneens 
Box 40-ton tek fm. ©. Bin cece 
Vent. Box 40-ton St. Unf. Newport News Shi 
Bldg. & Dry a 
GU -vcbeeeues 
Stock 40-ton St. Unf Pe SS ee 
Refrig, on 8 =—=ss ebeeces nt, Ge Bvecece 
Gondola 57%4-ton Steel heer eee 
Hopper 0664s Steel Newport News Ship 
Bidg. & Dry Dock 
S. S. Box 40-ton St. Frame Westera Steel Car 
2 eee 
Stock 40-ton St. Unf. Pullman .......... 
Flat 50-ton St. Unf Western Steel Car 
: A eee 
Refrig. 40-ton St. Unf i 2 
Gondola 50-ton St. Unf. Pullman ......... 
Ballast coose =P 0 oe eee Roger Ballast Car 
0. 
Gondola 50-ton St. Frame Am. C. & F 
Box ined Qnaeneer Pullman 
Gondola 50-ton Se EE ee 
Gondola 50-ton SO ae ae SA er 
Box 40-ton St. Unf. Pullman . 
Box 40-ton St. Unf. Western Steel Car 
p eae 
Box 40-ton St. Unf Bettendorf ....... 
Auto 40-ton St. Unf. Gen, American ; 
Gondola 50-ton St. Frame Am. C. & Foundry 
1,000 Pullman; 500 
American Car & 
Poendsy Co.; we 
. . Fram Mt. Vernon Car 
Gondola 50-ton St ame Mfg. Co: 500 
Bettendorf; 500 
Western Steel 
Car & FP, Cai... 
Hopper 55-ton Steel Pressed Steel Car 
CM kecsaewnsuse 
Hopper 55-ton Steel Am. C...8 FF Corse 
—_ 50-ton Steel in ©. & Fi Cin 
Bc 50-ten Steel Std. Steel Car Co. 
Highside ‘Gondola 50-ton Steel Pressed Steel Car. 
Refrig. MD) fetes ie Met, DOK ascccss 
Hopper 55-ton Steel Am. C, & F. Co... 
Box 50-ton Steel Am, C, & F. Co... 
Auto 50-ton Steel Std. Steel Car Co. 
Highside Gondola 50-ton Steel Gen. American ... 
Highside Gondola 50-ton Steel Buffalo Steel Car 
ae a 
Refrig. Ree Wer, TOR. : éceases 
Hopper 70-ton Steel Std. Steel Car Co.. 
Lowside Gondola 70-tcn Steel Std. Steel Car Co.. 
Hopper 70-ton Steel Sid. Steel Car Co.. 
Lowside Gondola 70-ton Steel Pressed Steel Car 
Ak sa5een000094 
Auto., D. S. 40-ton re Am. C. & ¥. Ca.. 
Hopper 55-ton Steel ees 
Hopper 70-ton Steel Pressed Steel Co.. 
Hopper 70-ton Steel Am, C. & ¥. :Ge.. 
Hopper 70-ton Steel Std. Steel Car Co.. 
Re, ey ka alors Gen. American.. 
CR i abil?) aeeaieee om American.... 
se weans  - oumend x0 Gen. American.... 
Be Ee ee ere — Ballast Car 
.; icenae”  ceneciica Am. *c. & F. Co.. 
Hopper 55-ton Steel ar. amet Ship Bldg. 
Hopper 55-ton Steel Paine i: cedteca wee 
Box 40-ton St. fr. Am. C. & F. Co... 
Stock eueis St. unf, Bit.. Verne ..ccces 
Vent. Box 40-ton St. fr. Pressed Steel ..... 
Phosphate 50-ton Steel Magor Car Corp.. 
Tank 10,000 gal.. 50-ton ........ Am. C. & F. 
Hopper 50-ton ere eee ee 
Gondola Ptbodies) 40+ten St. fr. Gen. American.... 
Auto 40:ton St. unf An. C. & F CO. 
Auto 40-ton St. unf, a 
PassENGER TRAIN EQuIPMENT 
Type Construction Builder 
Diners a” nebenches ehepmennaeebeeunne 
Diners .. Sacveesssedeteedseaaveusees 
Diners SE =—- “a saat lige a taal entlae  ietebanatal oie 
Coaches i - ‘Kases wa balmman Gaia ae wae 
Express Steel Pamericee: oO Bs i'n ace 
Postal Steel ee Ne 
Bag. and Postal yr, 5 a at ee ae ol 
Baggage Steel Osgood Bradley ..........> 
Smoking Steel Osgood Hradley ........... 
Smoking and Bag. Steel Osgood Bradley .........+. 
Mail and Bag. Steel Osgood Bradley ........++ ‘ 
Milk Steel Laconia Car Co.......ccsce 
Coaches Steel Standard Steel oe Ge. 
Coaches Steel American C. & F,....ccccce 
Pass, and Bag. Steel American C. & r caabe chen 
Exp. and Bag. Steel eye eee 
Coaches SL... ” “aes wale ln xcs es elas wiaateeaana 
Pass. and Bag. Re aes a SRS 
Mail and Bag. aes ae aa 
Diner RS rt ea 
Coaches Steel enti codnssbiniadinken 
Coach (Motor) Steel American C. & F......000. 
Coach Steel American C. & F.......00¢ 
Diners Steel INE: ink sctesnevvonde ts 
a ~ keneesac Remeticnn CG. R Wis cc ctcies 
Diners | es Peyote ae 





Price 

t A om * 

Each Total 
$1,600 $1,600,000 
1,700 1,700,000 
1,500 1,500,000 
1,550 2,325,0000 
1,600 800,000 
1,100 220,000 
2,800 140,000 
1,600 2,400,000 
1,500 2,250,000 
1,858 2,323,500 
1,580 790,000 
1,343 671,500 
2,772 693,000 
1,677 419,250 
1,950 585,000 
1,675 502,500 
1,850 925,000 
1,533 2,301,000 
1,544 1,544,000 
1,503 1,503,460 
1,494 1,494,010 
1,513 2,264,560 
1,529 764.670 
1,815 375,653 
1,768 5,302,875 
1,500 1,500,000 
1,470 1,469,930 
2,047 2,047,170 
2,061 2,060,700 
1,607 1,607,050 
2.660 2,600,000 
1,475 2,949,180 
2,048 4,095,306 
2,111 4,222,060 
1,606 803,205 
1,607 803,450 
2,660 1,330,000 
1,785 2,677,185 
1,789 1,789,340 
1,783 2,674,530 
1,789 1,789,340 
1,778 444,550 
1,475 1,106,213 
1,777 3,554,000 
1,773 1,773,000 
1,781 1,781,000 
2.000 2,000,000 
1. 595 398.750 
1,505 376,250 
.180 545,000 
2,371 2,371,000 
1,635 1,635,000 
1,640 819,750 
1,965 2,358,000 
1,690 507,000 
1,841 1,656,291 
1,762 176,227 
1,920 288,000 
1,210 907,500 
1,291 2,646,550 
1,838 1,378,500 
1,831 1,373,250 

Price 

Each Tctal 
$45,000 $90,000 
43,000 86,000 
38,000 76,000 
21,400 856,000 
18,000 540.000 
21,550 107,750 
21,010 63,030 
20,700 1,345,500 
20,700 401,400 
19,000 152,000 
17,750 88,750 
9,110 227.750 
19,989 599,674 
20,121 407,410 
18,359 183,594 
16,613 166,127 
20,000 600,000 
29,333 176,009 
18,000 450,000 
40,000 200,000 
24,000 96,000 
26,961 1,078,440 
14,774 147,735 
39,670 277,690 
7,200 504,000 
35,000 140,000 
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January 6, 1923 


The diagram 


ket was already well on the upward grade. 
shows also the tendency of prices for railway items to lag 
behind those for items not definitely influenced by rail pur- 
chases, indicating the effect of the established habit of the 
railroads to stay out of the market until the period of busi- 
ness expansion has been well developed. 

The iron and steel industry suffered grievously from the 
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represented simply a readjustment of a temporary condition 
and were not the manifestation of any weakness of general 
market conditions. Because the demand for steel during 
1922 necessitated an output estimated at about 65 per cent 
of the record maximum of 1917 as compared with a 42 per 
cent production during 1921, the prices commanded by iron 
and steel products at the close of the past year are on a much 








DOUGLAS FIR MILL PRICES (ACTUAL RAILWAY PURCHASES) 











1921 1922 
va A NC aca sa ss inca a ee — 
Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, 
Stringers, 8 by 16, 32 ft., No. 1, common. .$16.00 $17.00 $19.00 $18.00 $17.00 $17.00 $19.00 $20.00 $21.00 $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 .... 
Timbers, 12 by 12, 32 ft. and under, No. 1 
SD > dem beOS ose euss psd sco 2 6b Sta eende 13.00 15.00 17.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 case 18.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 .... 
Dimensions, 2 by 6 and 8, No. 1, common. 11.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 12.00 wee 16.00 16.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 eee 
Dimensions, 2 by_ 12, No. 1, common....... 12.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 13.00 .... 17.00 17.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 .... 
Boards, 1 by 6, No. 1, common............ 16.00 17.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 aes 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 19.50 20.50 
Car framing, select, eee ee eee 15.00 16.00 20.00 19.00 18.00 18.00 20.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 26.00 “e 
eS rr errr ee 18.00 19.00 23.00 21.00 22.00 22.00 .... 24.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 on 
Car siding, No. 2, clear and better.......... 45.00 45.00 47.50 40.00 45.00 45.00 .... 50.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 58.00 .... 
Car lining, select, common, D. & M........ 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 22.00 25.00 cave 25.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 27.00 ° 
Car decking, finished, select commen D. & M. 19. = 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 20.00 Caen 20.00 23.00 23.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 ‘ 
Se CNS oo icc eesccinesek~cawes 13.0 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 14.00 ase 16.00 16.00 16.50 17.00 18.00 18.00 ee 
ee ee Serer ee eee 13.00 15.00 16.00 16.00 15.00 15.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 oe 
SOUTHERN PINE MILL PRICES (ACTUAL RAILWAY PURCHASES) 

1922 Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Stringers, 7 by 16 by 28.......... cians oe ..es $38.00 $38.00 $40.00 $47.00 $50.00 $55.00 $55.00 $55.00 
Bridge material, 12 by i2, 22...... $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 36.00 38.00 42.00 45.00 45.00 
ee Se ee | a ree eens iicae rr rer 32.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 41.00 42.00 42.00 46.00 
Og Sor A era $25.00 25.00 25.00 27.50 28.00 29.00 32.00 32.00 34.00 34.00 35.50 35.50 
ee eS Eoin ce tay ees ass. Seles a ss ror 52.00 52.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 62.00 62.00 
Cer Gees. 2 M., JU Ths ceccccccs 26.00 26.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
ey 4 plank, W. 0., 3 by 10, 16 ft. 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 

a) Se Ae re ee éees 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 36.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 
2 SS. 80 Biss cicas come tutes sen ake e 23. 00 23.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 31.00 
2 by 10, Dr Witenes daecetoseseees 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 








shortage of fuel brought about by the coal strike and the 
shortage of transportation resulting from the shop strike. 
During the summer months the output was reduced to less 
than 50 per cent of capacity, upsetting the current relation 
of supply to demand. This led to a rapid rise in prices be- 
tween June and October and brought about conditions that 
for a time bore a striking resemblance to the boom days of 


Price per (1 ftbm. 


more favorable basis, from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turers, than they were a year ago. 


Cars and Locomotives 


The prices of cars and locomotives, like those of the basic 
commodities entering into their construction, reached their 
peak in 1920 and what has been said with respect to the trend 
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Range of Prices Paid by Two Railroads for Specific Lumber Items 


1920. It was at the height of this period that an advance 
from $40 to $43 in the price of rails was announced. 

An increase in fuel deliveries following the settlement of 
the coal strike led to a rapid recovery of the steel produc- 
tion in September and with some lessening of the demand 
there resulted an easing of the steel market which was re- 
flected in some minor lowering in prices. However, sufficient 
time has elapsed since these reductions to indicate that they 


of commodity prices since that time, in general applies with 
equal force to the trend of prices paid by the railroads for 
their new motive power and rolling stock during the past two 
years. 

In an article on the subject which appeared two years 
ago,* the trend of equipment prices during the period of 
increase from 1914 to 1920, inclusive, was shown by index 


*See the Railway Age, January 7, 1921, page 87. 
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numbers, using the average price during the period from 
1910 to 1914, inclusive, as a base. These index numbers 
were prepared by the Presidents’ Conference Committee on 
Federal Valuation after careful study of a mass of data 
furnished by the car and locomotive builders. These data 
formed the basis for a reliable comparison of the prices paid 
during each of the years of the 10-year period ending with 


Cents per pound. 
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Locomotives, 251; freight cars, all-steel, 300; freight cars, 
composite wood and steel, 313; passenger coaches, all-steel, 
218. ; 

Last year a check of several quotations on comparable 
specifications for orders placed during the resumption of 
buying in November and December, indicated reductions 
from the 1920 prices varying from 45 to 50 per cent. These 


) 
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General Trend of Steel Prices on Items Applicable to Roadway and Structures 


1920, but the studies have not yet been carried up to date. 
It is, therefore, impossible to show the trend of prices since 
that time with the same degree of accuracy. 

Using 100 as the index number for the 1910 to 1914 
average price, the Presidents’ Conference Committee found 
that the peak prices of 1920 reached the following values: 


ing rails 


car axles 


Price per fon. 


reductions were the result of two conditions: First, the de- 
cline in steel prices and, second, a keen competition for the 
limited amount of business offered, in order to keep organiza- 
tions together and plants in operation. The conditions con- 
trolling at the close of 1921 continued well into last year 
and the market remained fairly steady at the low level 
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The Prices of Scrap Decreased Faster Than Those of New Materials 
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reached at the close of 1921 until the middle of the year. 

Since then, with the increase in the volume of orders and 
in the prices of basic commodities, there has been a gradual 
increase in the prices quoted on locomotive inquiries with 
some indication of at least a temporary stabilization at pres- 
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Price Tendencies for Typical Equipment Items 


ent levels. Locomotive prices at the present time are some- 
what higher than those quoted on orders placed at the close 
of the year 1921 and present levels may be stated at ap- 
proximately half-way between the high prices of 1920 and 
those reached at the bottom of the 1921 decline. 

The course taken by freight car prices has been very much 
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prices of about 40 per cent, bringing the index number down 
to between 180 and 190. There has been an upward trend 
of prices on orders’ placed since the middle of last year, with 
the present market not quite equal to that prevailing at the 
end of 1921. As the volume of orders increases beyond the 
capacity of the builders for early delivery there is likely to 
be a further stiffening of prices. 


Car and Locomotive Material 


The 1921 price levels are well indicated by the tables of 
equipment orders included in this article in which are shown 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Typical Range of Lumber Prices 
1919 1920 Jan. July Oct. 
Average Average 1922 1922 1922 


Hard Maple, No. 1, common...... 47.17 $84.34 $40.60 $53.15 $54.34 
Western White Pine, 6 to 8, No. 1, $ $ $ $ $ 


CO encedaeeadee 6656005 a Re 38.20 53.64 47.43 57.64 48.88 
Southern Red Cypress timbers, 12 
eae era 48.61 72.50 38.67* .... 43.33 
Douglas Fir No. 1, common, 1 by 
q a Bars vine eG MES KS sice 23.50 26.97 12.84 17.21 19.00 
Douglas Fir No. 1, common rough 
12 by 12, 10, 32 ft... cccoes 24.43 29.57 17.44 22.33 22.50 
Southern Pine No, 1, common 1 by 
TTT TTT EEL 39.05 54.62 31.17 37.88 42.19 
Southern Pine No. 1, common 12 
Wn SE sce pesesScined suc vswe se. 36.03 47.14 25.91 31.45 34:49 


*Price for October, 1921. 





the prices to be paid for cars and locomotives, the purchase 
of which is financed through the issue of equipment trust 
certificates. ‘The details concerning these orders are made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Commission at the time 
authority to issue the equipment trust certificates, required 
by Section 20-a of the Transportation Act, is granted the 
carriers. 

On two of the charts are shown a number of finished ma- 








LocoMOTIVES 


Road No. Type Weight 
Dameene GH GMS. cc icici cccesccee 35 2-8-2 Peon A 
15 4-6-2 
ee RR oie eke ciwnqe sin 22 0-8-0 
2 OSB0 _ cedecne 
Central of New Jersey........... 25 2-8-2 Lee 
Chicago & North Western......... 10 4-6-2 269,000 Ib. 
20 2-8-2 304,000 Ib. 
20 0-6-0 171,000 lb. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 3 4-6-2 237,000 Ib. 
4 2-8-2 294,000 Ib. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.... 25 2-8-2 pe 
pe ee ree 25 2-10-2 
. 25 2-8-2 
15 0-8-0 
a Te Cie a cide ics ida sieneds a. 2-8-2 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis ? et 
2 4-8-2 
1 4-8-2 
New York Central System, New 
.. rrr TT 90 2-8-2 340,000 Ib. 
40 2-8-2 340,000 Ib. 
30 4-6-2 288,000 Ib. 
30 0-8-0 a ncoet 
20 0-8-0 pendants 
ee DORE ee cicck scons eeneeeess 50 2-8-2 340,000 Ib. 
15 4-6-2 288,000 Ib. 
15 0-8-0 severe 
ee | eer rrr rere 10 2-8-2 340,000 Ib. 
5 4-6-2 288,000 Ib. 
10 0-8-0 ane Xk 
15 4-8-2 
St. Louis-San Francisco .......- 35 2-8-2 
: 287,000 Ib 
T A IE ee Teer 8 -6- : . 
ee Se 8 0-6-0 164,000 Ib. 
Western Maryland .............. 10 2-8-0 bo als 


Reported in 
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—-— SN Equipment 

Builder Each Total Order Trust 
Baldwin $51,500 $1,802,500 July 15 Aug. 26 
Baldwin 43,200 648,000 Aug. 5 Aug. 26 
American 32,400 712,800 Apr. 22 uly 22 
American 60,750 121,500 May 6 uly 22 
American 47,885 L735 <—§ Psireceu une 3 
American 40,450 404,500 May 6 uly 15 
American 42,800 856,000 May 6 uly 13 
American 28,300 566,000 May 6 uly 15 
American 44,250 132,750 Sept. 9 ept. 23 
American 45,200 180,800 Sept. 9 Sept. 23 
Baldwin 36,535 913,375 Apr. 8 Fd 15 
Lima 56,500 1,412,500 July 22 ct. 14 
American 42,400 1.060,000 eed 22 Oct. 14 
Baldwin 35,700 535,500 uly 22 Oct. 14 
American 36,672 366,724 Apr. 15 une 10 
Baldwin 46,370 185,481 une 24 ct. 21 
Baldwin 46,170 46,170 une 24 Oct. 21 
Baldwin 46,876 97,751 uly 8 Oct. 21 
Baldwin 46,676 46,676 uly 8 Oct. 21 
f maricon 72,000 6,480,000 July 29 Nov. 18 
American 76,700 3,068,000 Sept. 23 Nov. 18 
American 61,200 1,836,000 Sept. 23 Nov. 18 
Senses 32,200 966,000 pe 
ae Se ee 32,200 644,000 ay en uly 15 
{staan 71,800 3,590,000 July 29 Nov. 18 
American 61,000 915,000 Sept. 23 Nov. 18 
eingte mee 32,200 483,000 mee. 
— 72,000 720,000 July 29 Nov. 18 
American 61,200 306,000 Sept. 23 Nov. 18 
aoa 32,200 322,000 enongines', > a) Tae 
Baldwin 58,000 870,000 Sept. 16 Oct. 28 
Baldwin 55,000 1,925,000 Sept. 16 Oct. 28 
rn 8,350 50,100 Sept. 16 Oct. 28 
American 63,700 509,000 Sept. 23 Nov. 4 
American 32,000 256,000 Sept. 23 Nov. 4 
Baldwin 60,000 600,000 Sept. 16 Nov. 11 








the same during the past year as that of locomotive prices. 
Prices being quoted on freight car orders placed at the close 
of 1921 were averaging approximately 30 per cent lower 
than the top prices of 1920, bringing the index number down 
from 300, and over, to about 215. The bottom was reached 
in February or March, with a total decline from the top 


terials used extensively in the maintenance of cars and loco- 
motives. Several of these items are not subject to uniform 
quotations, each railroad making its own contract as to price. 
In such cases the curves represent what may be considered 
an average figure sufficiently accurate to indicate the trend 
during the year. It will be seen that in most cases the price 
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trends for these articles are approximately parallel to those 
of the basic commodities entering into their construction. 


Cross-Tie Production Limited 


The present status of the tie market is affected by influ- 
ences that go back as far as the break in the lumber market 
in the fall and winter of 1920. This led to such a flood of 
deliveries that many of the roads were compelled to accept 
stocks of ties far in excess of their requirements, resulting 
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Range of Prices for Materials Used by the Mechanical 
Department 


in a long period during which many of the stronger roads 


were virtually out of the tie market, while the purchases on’ 


the part of the remaining roads were not enough to produce 
a fair demand during any part of 1921. This is indicated 
by the fact that production of cross-ties during that year has 
been estimated at one-half to one-quarter of normal. Toward 
the close of that year, further withdrawals from the market 
resulted in a further shrinkage in demand so that the winter 
of 1921 and 1922 found tie production on the lowest basis in 
years. 

With the advent of spring, there was some restoration of 
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business, but tie purchases continued below normal and were 


decidedly spasmodic in character. Later in the year restric- 
tions on the use of cars for handling company materials in- 
terfered seriously with the movement of ties. This policy of 
reduced tie purchases greatly reduced the stocks and resulted 
in a greater interest in tie purchases during recent months 
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with a corresponding increase in prices. A good cotton crop, 
an active lumber market and a generally greater demand for 
labor, have all had an influence in curtailing an interest in 
tie cutting on the part of a great many men who would nor- 
mally be engaged in this work and this also has had its 
influence on prices. 

Several railroads in the north central states made advances 
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Year 1922 
Trend of Spot Coal Prices During the Past Year 


during the last five months of from 7 to 10 cents in the prices 
paid for ties delivered along the right-of-way, but it is ques- 
tioned in some quarters whether this advance is sufficient to 
secure the required volume of production. In the southwest 
the tie contractors are now paying from 10 to 15 cents more 
for ties than in July. Sawed ties in one section of the north- 
west now cost nearly 30 per cent more than in May, 1922, 
and 40 per cent more than in June, 1921. Another discour- 
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agement to production which must not be overlooked was 
the fixing of prices by many of the railroads at figures which 
have not made production profitable. 

The net result of these conditions is that some of the roads 
will probably encounter some difficulty in securing their tie 
requirements for 1923 and will also pay considerably higher 
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prices for them than would have been the case if tie purchases 
had been distributed more uniformly throughout the last 12 
months. 


Trend of Coal Prices 


That the recent coal strike has been extremely costly to the 
railroad is clearly indicated by the chart showing the trend 
of prices during the past three years. For the railroads of 
the United States as a whole, the average cost of the coal 
used in August and September was about 30 cents a ton 
greater than the peak prices paid during the same months 
of 1920. Considering the fact that the cost to the New Eng- 
land roads was from $2.30 to $3.30 below that prevailing 
during these same months in 1920, it is evident that the rela- 
tive conditions in some other parts of the country are even 
worse than the comparison of the average prices for the coun- 
try as a whole would indicate. During the nine months of 
last year for which data are available, the average monthly 
cost to the New England roads shows a variation of 59 cents 
a ton, while the average for the country as a whole has been 
$1.39 per ton. The roads suffering the most were those in 
the Great Lakes and the Northwestern regions. From a low 
cost for the year of $3.86 a ton, which was the average for 
the month of March, the cost in the Great Lakes region 
reached an average of $6.01 in September, an increase of 56 
per cent. In the Northwestern region the low average of 
$3.90 a ton also came in March. The cost in this region in-« 
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creased 40 per cent to a maximum of $5.46 a ton in August, 
which was followed by a slight decline to $5.39 a ton for 
September. 

The regions least seriously affected by the disturbed mar- 
ket conditions were the Pocahontas and the Southern. The 
average cost of coal used by the roads in the Pocahontas 
region reached the lowest point of the year in the month of 
April. From this low average of $2.44 a ton the price had 
increased to $3.22 in September, a 32 per cent increase. The 
range for the Southern region was from a minimum average 
of $3.01 in June to $3.12 in September. This was much 
lower than the average cost for January, which was $3.40 per 
ton. In no other region, however, was the cost in September 
lower than that at the beginning of the year. 

An interesting comparison with the average cost of rail- 
road coal is presented by the composite diagram of spot coal 
prices in a number of markets. Prices in these markets 
show a marked increase in April and May which was 
checked during June and July, only to skyrocket in August. 
Prices in September were still high, in some cases slightly 
higher than those in August, but as the result of the general 
resumption of production in the union mines late in August, 
prices retreated sharply in October and by November had 
generally returned to levels but little above those prevailing. 
in July. Several notable exceptions to the range of markets 
shown by the shaded area are shown. separately on the chart. 
giving the trend of spot coal prices. 


Status of Railroad Accounts with the Government 


Railroad Administration Expects to Complete Settlements 
This Year. Progress Made in Adjustment of Guaranty 


ONSIDERABLE PROGRESS has been made during the year 
in settling the complicated accounts between the rail- 
road companies and the federal government arising 

from the government control of their properties during 26 
months of the war and post-war period and the guaranty 
for the six following months before their rates could be 
adjusted to a self-sustaining basis. Although 34 months 
have elapsed since the roads were relinquished by the gov- 
ernment some substantial sums are still unadjusted and 
therefore unpaid. 


Accounts with the Railroad Administration 


Of the 241,194 miles of road taken over by the govern- 
ment, roads operating 178,045 miles had effected final settle- 
ment with the Railroad Administration up to December 1. 
Roads operating 236,856 miles had filed claims for $960,- 
149,591, and, on this basis, the total claims for all the roads 
are estimated at about $978,000,000. There is an aggregate 
of 4,338 miles of road for which claims have not, as yet, 
been filed. f 

The foregoing statement does not include the claims of 
short line roads. The definite rules governing the adjust- 
ment with short lines have not, as yet, been agreed upon, 
and the rights of the short line companies are now before 
the courts. 

Claims to the amount of $676,261,854 had been settled 
by the payment of a net amount of $162,403,040. The settle- 
ments made amount in number to 286, and include 427 fed- 
erally controlled carriers, consisting, as above stated, of 
178,045 miles of road. It should be noted that the relation 
between the claims and the net amount paid in this state- 
ment does not represent the proportion in which the total 
claims of the railroads have been reduced in settlement be- 





cause the $676,000,000 referred to merely represents the 
balance after many payments had been made previously on 
account. 

On the basis of the settlements heretofore made, the addi- 
tional net amount that would be paid to federally controlled 
carriers in settlement of their claims would be approximately 
$80,000,000. This would not include settlements with short 
lines nor payments of claims of third persons against the 
Railroad Administration, nor advances that might be made 
for funding additions and betterments to the roads not yet 
settled with. 

As of December 1, the Railroad Administration held de- 
finitive obligations of carriers in the principal amount of 
$198,365,400, of which $39,501,000 consisted of equipment 
trust notes. It is the expectation of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration that by June 30, 1923, every company whose property 
was under active federal control during the federal control 
period will have had a hearing, and, unless there is litiga- 
tion between the carriers and the government, the claims of 
the railroad companies will be adjusted. Up to December 1, 
1922, but one Class I company had definitely refused to 
make an adjustment and resorted to hearing before referees, 
as provided for by the Transportation Act. 

In the judgment of officials of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, there are sufficient funds to its credit so that no addi- 
tional appropriation by Congress will be required to complete 
its liquidation, because it has realized over $300,000,000 
during the last year and a half by disposing of most of the 
equipment trust certificates which it received for the cars 
and locomotives ordered during federal control. 

In a statement submitted to the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce, which has just been published in con- 
nection with a report of hearings before that committee, Di- 








rector General Davis estimated that in the settlements con- 
cluded up to September 1, which represented 69.4 per cent 
of the mileage under federal control, there had been allowed 
on account of under-maintenance of way and structures and 
under-maintenance of equipment a total of $125,428,809 on 
claims under those accounts of $422,837,676. Assuming that 
the same proportion will be paid or accounted for in the 
settlements yet to be made, he estimated that there would be 
additional undermaintenance claims amounting to $14,193,- 
536 and adding these to the claims on which there had been 
no adjustment he estimated that, $97,167,663 would be al- 
lowed for undermaintenance on claims amounting to $294,- 
007,585. His summary of the undermaintenance situation, 
including past allowances and probable future allowance, 


was as follows: 
Maintenance of 
way and 
structures 


Maintenance of 

equipment Total 
Total maintenance claim 

settled to Sept. 1, 1922. $185,946,870.44 $236,890,806.01 $422,837,676.45 


Total maintenance ‘claim 
yet to be settled...... 159,235,146.01 134,772,439.05 294,007,585.06 





Total maintenance 
claims filed and 
expected ...... $345,182,016.45 $371,663,245.06 $716,845,261.51 
Total amount paid in 
final settlement to Sept. 
nn dsscneee Gere es $92,760,674.95 
Estimated amount yet to 
be paid in settlement... 78,582,544.56 


Total ..cccccccese $171,343,219.51 


$32,668,134.71  $125,428,809.66 
18,585,119.34  97,167,663.90 
$51,253,254.05  $222,596,472.56 





Six-Months’ Guaranty 


A year ago a considerable amount was still due the car- 
riers on account of the guaranty for the continuation of the 
standard return for the six-months’ period following the 
period of federal control. While approximately $600,000,000 
was claimed by the carriers, the Interstate Commeree Com- 
mission last year estimated the amount necessary to make 


good the guaranty as approximately $536,000,000 and in its. 


recent annual report said it found no occasion to change the 
estimate. As of October 31, the commission estimated that 
$85,926,954 was still due the carriers and payments since 
have not substantially changed the amount. The total pay- 
ments certified by the commission up to that date amounted 
to $450,073,045, of which $263,935,874 had been paid as 
advances, $168,970,412 as partial payments under the 
amendment to the law adopted in 1921, and $17,166,759 in 
final settlement. Settlements had been effected with 119 car- 
riers and 75 cases had been dismissed, as the respective 
companies were not considered by the commission to be en- 
titled to the benefits of the guaranty. By their returns filed 
in response to the commission’s order of October 18, 1920, 
547 of the 667 carriers that accepted the guaranty provi- 
sions of the Transportation Act claimed an amount approxi- 
mating $818,000,000, but after the commission’s decision of 
December 15, 1921, that it would not recognize some of the 
elements for which the carriers contended that allowances 
should be made, chiefly the alleged inefficiency of labor, 578 
carriers filed returns making claims amounting to $600,- 
000,000. The commission is endeavoring to effect settlements 
in the order in which these returns were filed. 


Claims of Short Lines 


On claims of short line railroads for reimbursement for 
their losses resulting from federal control, although they 
were relinquished, the commission has certified approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 and it estimates the amount still to be 
paid at about $10,000,000. Three hundred and forty-four 
carriers had filed claims under Section 204 of the Trans- 
portation Act, for a total of approximately $25,000,000. 


Loan Fund 


The loan fund of $300,000,000 provided by Section 210 
of the Transportation Act had been increased by the date 
of the commission’s annual report to $420,109,367 by ac- 
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crued interest (at six per cent) and by repayments. The 
commission has reserved $40,000,000 to cover claims and 
judgments arising. out of federal control as provided by the 
statute and it had certified loans amounting to $326,152,667, 
of which $317,886,667 had been paid by the Treasury up 
to November 30. The unencumbered balance as stated in 
the commission’s report was $53,601,700, but under the law 
loans have been confined to applications made prior to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922. The aggregate amount of loans requested 
in pending applications filed prior to that date is large but 
the commission has made very few new loans since that date 


and does not now expect to make any substantial amount - 


of new loans. Repayments on loans had been made by No- 
vember 30 by 37 companies to the amount of $99,339,985. 

Total payments made by the Treasury at the date of its 
last report under various sections of the Transportation Act 
(exclusive of payments by the director general) have been 
as follows: 


(a) Under Section 204, as amended by Section 
212 for reimbursement of deficits during 
federal contrcl: 
(1) Final payments, including partial pay- 
ments previously Gicncceasesecs ss $4,142,914.15 
(2) Partial payments to carriers. as to 
which a certificate for feat payment 
has not been received by the Treas- 
ury from the Interstate Commerce 
CL eet aniaaeawncuices. san $1,079,502.34 
Tctal payments account reimbursement of 
SD dere orks eaeeeeleciewenke bGudes< $5,222,416.49 


(b 


~~ 


Under Section 209, as amended by Sec- 
tion 212 for guaranty in respect to railway 
operating income for first six months after 
federal contrel: 
(1) Final payments, including advances 
and partial payments previously made.$111,245,533.63 


(2) Advances to carriers as to which a 
certificate for final payments has not 
been received by the Treasury from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission .$212,965,672.00 


(3) Partial payments to carriers as to 
which a certificate for final payment 
has not been received, as stated above. $126, 494, 722.09 





Total payments account of said gvaranty. $450,705,927.72 
(c) Under Secticn 210 for loans from the 
revolving fund of $300,600,000 therein 
SEG Se cd peteseududsbacowteee ees $317.886,667.00 





WE ckd dee tans Cheat oink és ss $773,815,011.21 


According to a recent statement by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the government held railroad securities to the amount 
of $457,938,000 on September 1, including $40,320,000 of 
equipment trust certificates and $231,876,468 as collateral 
for loans under Section 210. Of $204,794,520 advanced to 
railroads by the War Finance Corporation, all but about 
five per cent has been repaid. 
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Troops Guarding Railway Property 


After the most turbulent year in history, 
the future of the railroad labor problem 
depends upon the extent to which the les- 
sons of the past twelve months are capital- 
ized by all concerned. 

These lessons are contained mainly in the 
strike of shopmen, and the failure of the 
labor provisions of the Transportation Act. 

The coming year promises much discus- 
sion but little action comparable to the un- 
fortunate developments of 1922. 


insofar as the relations between the carriers and their 

employees are concerned, comes to an end in seeming 
peace and quiet. For a while at least the constant strife, 
brought about by the inevitable period of readjustment, seems 
to have subsided. He would be a super-optimist who would 
say that permanent harmony is near. On the other hand he 
would be blind who could not look back during this lull and 
see something of the fundamental lessons to be learned from 
the unfortunate developments of the last 12 months. The 
future of the railroad labor problem depends upon the extent 
to which these lessons are capitalized by the employees, the 
railroads, the government and the public. 

The story of the year’s events has been fully told in the 
weekly issues of the Railway Age. Repetition at this time 
would only serve to crowd out that portion of the review 
which might be of value in facing another year. It will be 
the aim of this article, therefore, to deal with events only 
in a general way, placing emphasis on such conclusions and 
deductions as may be helpful in the future. 

There have been seven major developments during the 
year, all of which are closely related to the big event—the 
first great general strike of any class of railway employees 
—and all of which will have a great deal of influence on 
the future railroad labor problem. 

These developments are: 

1. The downward revision of wages and the partial elim- 
ination of many onerous working rules. 

2. The failure of the shopmen’s strike. 

3. The seeming failure of the labor provisions of the 
Transportation Act to put an end to conflicts between the 
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A Year of Strife Focuses Attention on Means of 
Regulating Wages and Working Conditions 
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railroads and their employees, the expressed hope of 
the framers of the Act. ; 

4. The growth of a firmer government policy 
toward railroad labor problems. 


5. The return to system or regional negotiation, 
instead of national bargaining, and the establish- 
ment of company unions. 


6. The losses in power and prestige sustained by 
the national railway labor organizations. 

7. The beginning of an upward readjustment of 
wage scales. 


The Revision of Wages and Working Conditions 


In discussing labor developments during 1921 in the 
Railway Age of January 7, 1922, page 31, it was stated that 
“the year 1922 promises to be another year of wrangling 
and struggle.” It was that and more. 

During the first two months of the year the Railroad 
Labor Board promulgated new rules and working conditions 
for several large classes of employees. Certain of these new 
regulations were admittedly intended to eliminate some of 
the wasteful and restrictive situations brought about through 
the application of the rules of the various national agree- 
ments. Of course, these rulings were not received gratefully 
by the employees involved. From the railroad viewpoint the 
new rules in many cases were welcomed because they did 
represent at least something better than the labor-written 
agreements previously in effect as a heritage of federal 
control. 

Again in reviewing the closing days of 1921, in the 
Railway Age of January 7, 1922, it was stated, “a further 
readjustment of wage scales is imminent.” This prediction 
materialized on March 7 when the carriers came before the 
Labor Board asking for a reduction in the wages of practi- 
cally all of their employees, with the exception of those 
engaged in train service, on the grounds that the cost of 
living had decreased and wages for comparable work in 
other industries had fallen materially. The employees 
sparred for time, finally countering with demands for a 
“living wage’ based on a hypothetical budget for a hypo- 
thetical family of five; the same “living wage” theory which 
subsequently played an important part in all of the develop- 
ments of the year and which has been carried over into the 
present year as a bone of contention over which the carriers, 
the employees, the government and the public, can wrangle 
for some time to come. 

It was at this stage that the national leaders of the shop 
employees first disclosed the views and motives which later 
led them into a disastrous strike. B. M. Jewell, president 
of the Railway Employees’ department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the recognized leader of the shopmen, 
said very frankly: 

“We come here to challenge the wage rates of all produc- 
tive labor, to challenge the very principle (cost of living and 
comparison with wages in other industries) upon which the 
railroads propose that rates of pay be adjusted. We propose 
to show how the entire purpose for which industry is oper- 
ated can and must be changed.” 

The Labor Board was flooded for about two months with 
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a mass of data, statistics and economic analyses of every 
conceivable description. Its decision was handed down in 
sections, comparatively small reductions becoming effective 
on July 1. 

The existence of a body such as the Labor Board to rule 
on disputes involving wages and working rules materially 
helped to make these changes possible. Practically all of 
the board’s rulings mentioned thus far were handed down 
with the entire approval of all three public members. Never- 
theless the board’s work met with greater and greater dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the employees and it soon became 
apparent that if the constant criticism of the board and its 
awards were to be continued and the employees’ propaganda 
against the whole system under which the railroads operate 
were kept up incessantly, as it had been previous to this time, 
some action which would be far-reaching in its effect either 
upon the railroads or the employees’ organizations, would 
inevitably result. 

What actually did happen will be discussed in later para- 
graphs. It is only necessary, in this connection, to point 
out that criticism by the employees and their authorized rep- 
resentatives of everything connected with the existing system 
of railroad operation and regulation has not ceased. In look- 
ing forward into the coming year more trouble is in sight 
until those who are carrying on this propaganda realize that 
it cannot continue indefinitely without producing an attitude 
on the part of the men which will surely result in near- 
sighted, ill-advised action, wholly detrimental to their own 
best interests. 


Failure of the First General Strike 


The Board’s wage reduction order had hardly been an- 
nounced when threats of a nation-wide strike of the em- 
ployees involved were broadcast. Following the course of 


developments of this character, the employees’ representatives 


attempted first to get their case before the public through 
the medium of the press and second to appeal to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress, hoping to force governmental inter- 
vention to stave off “the great disaster” which threatened the 
transportation systems of the country. But on this occasion 
conditions were somewhat different from what they had ever 
been before. The Labor Board, a governmental agency, was 
in existence for the express purpose of preventing such con- 
flicts. In this case it was the government. The President and 
several other governmental officers simply stated this patent 
fact. But the employees had been continually denouncing 
the Labor Board and its policies. So when the Board inter- 
vened, the shopmen, through their leader, Mr. Jewell, openly 
flouted its authority. The leaders of the other organizations 
involved, the maintenance-of-way, clerks and signal men’s 
unions, wisely refused to order a walkout. 

The history of this first great strike of any class of rail- 
way employees is too well known to necessitate repetition at 
this time. It ran along for almost two months, ending by 
agreement on a few roads and collapsing on the majority as 
the shop organizations were rebuilt. 

For many years railway employees have been threatening 
to call a general strike, railway executives have been ponder- 
ing the exact effect of such a walkout, the government has 
been studying the legal aspects and preparing for every 
emergency that might arise, and the public has been con- 
stantly worried about its effects upon commerce and the 
country generally. The answer has been found in this dis- 
astrous strike of shopmen. All railroad employees must know 
now that a strike of any one class of men, however large, or 
even of several classes, except those engaged in actually 
handling and moving trains, does not necessarily mean 
immediate paralysis of the transportation system; and that 
such a strike can be defeated. Railway executives know, too, 
that it is possible to meet emergencies of this kind if they 
arise. But they know at the same time that it is a costly 
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business, that it does have detrimental effects upon the 
industry, the plant and the organization, showing most 
clearly in the ability of the railroads to provide adequat 
service and that it is a thing to be avoided if it is humanly 
possible to do so. The government has been forced to trans- 
late its studies of the legal aspects of a strike into definite 
action and it has learned that it can and must protect the 
public’s right to uninterrupted transportation. Lastly, the 
public has learned that while a great railroad strike, such as 
the one which began in July, is unfortunate and costly, it 
does not necessarily mean immediate starvation and indus- 
trial chaos, as some of the labor leaders have repeatedly 
declared. These lessons will not only be carried over into 
the coming year, but it is probable that they will remain as 
guide-posts to everyone concerned for many years to come. 


Work of Railroad Labor Board 
and Future of That Body 


The third major development of the year is the seeming 
failure of the labor provisions of the Transportation Act to 
accomplish the purpose for which they were formulated, 
namely, the elimination of strikes which threatened to inter- 
rupt transportation. In the beginning the railway labor 
organizations opposed the creation of an arbitration body 
such as the Labor Board and at no time in its history have 
they been in favor of it. Particularly in the last year, since 
the necessity rose for the downward readjustment of war- 
time wage scales, they have bitterly denounced not only the 
principle upon which the board is founded, but its member- 
ship, its methods and its rulings. The shopmen’s strike, 
called as a protest against the rulings of the board, repre- 
sented the materialization of this opposition. 

In reviewing the labor problem of 1921 the Railway Age 
of January 7, page 35, said: “The future of the Labor 
Board is dependent upon its accomplishments.” ‘The ac- 
complishments of the board during the past year have forced 
the conclusion upon a great many, particularly government 
officers in Washington, that, constituted as it is constituted 
and functioning as it must necessarily function under the 
terms of the existing law, it cannot accomplish the high pur- 
poses for which it was created. Certainly the board in its 
present form is doomed; but it may have at least a year’s 
lease of life before Congress can get to consideration of this 
problem. 

The criticism of the board which has developed during the 
past year has been based on two things, namely, the lack of 
co-ordination between the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the board, the one regulating the income of the rail- 
roads and the other a good part of the outgo; and second, 
the inclusion of six partisan members on the board, which, 
in the words of the President, makes it “inevitable that the 
partisan viewpoint is maintained throughout hearings and 
in decisions handed down.” This criticism is reflected in the 
ranks of both the carriers and employees, in the attitude of 
a goodly part of the public and by the President, who has 
recommended to Congress that the board be made a part of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and that its member- 
ship be composed exclusively of men representing the public. 
It appears probable at this time that no legislative action of 
this kind will be taken during the present session of Con- 
gress, but it is entirely probable that the coming year will 
see a reorganization of the government’s arbitration ma- 
chinery. The result of this reorganization may be expected 
to have a far-reaching effect upon the developments which 
may come within the next 12 months. 

In fairness to the Labor Board it should be pointed out 
that the seeming failure of the labor provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act is not primarily due to the work of that body 
or of the individual members thereof. The fact that the 
board has met with a great deal of criticism from all sides 
and that it has, in one signal instance, failed to prevént a 
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nation-wide strike of railway employees and in several other 
instances been unable to prevent disregard of its decisions 
by a few carriers, has been due largely to omissions and 
generalizations in the law under which it operates. 


Development of Government’s Attitude 
Toward Strikes and Strikers 


The fourth major development of the year, the growth of 
a firmer policy on the part of the government toward rail- 
road labor problems, is another result of the shopmen’s strike. 
It has come to the front largely because of the existence of 
a governmental agency against which these employees struck 
and which had to be upheld as an essential part of our 
present regulatory system. Therefore, when the employees 
appealed to the President, to Congress and to the people 
there was nothing to do but to refer the dissatisfaction to 
the board. The shopmen’s refusal to do this and the re- 
sultant strike immediately raised the question of whether or 
not the government had the power to, or could, protect the 
public’s interest in an uninterrupted transportation service. 
The government’s answer was the now famous Daugherty 
injunction, which forbade the strikers from interfering in 
any way with interstate transportation, and the numerous 
statements made by the President and other government 
officers, all of which left no doubt as to their trend of thought. 

The government was obviously fully aware of its duty to 
the public to do everything within its power to prevent inter- 
ruptions to service and of its rights and limitations in carry- 
ing out this duty. Consequently there is every indication 
that the future will see a firmer attitude toward disturbances 
of this kind and the increased participation of the govern- 
ment in the settlement of controversies before they reach the 
stage of open breaks. In other words it is probable that if 
new governmental machinery is created to handle questions 
in dispute between the carriers and their employees it will 
have not only the power to intervene and decide disputes, 
but authority to enforce its decisions upon employer and 
employee alike. 


Trend Toward Company Unions and 
Regional Negotiations 


After the railroads had rebuilt their shop forces with new 
men or with strikers who were willing to return to work 
under the conditions established by the railroads, it became 
necessary to form organizations of these men with which the 
managements could negotiate wage scales, rules and work- 
ing conditions. The practice of creating what are erroneously 
called “company unions” and which are, in reality, simply 
labor organizations of the men on each system, sprang up. 
This was the logical result of the gradual collapse of the 
strike and of the Labor Board’s ruling which specifically 
gave the employees taking the place of the strikers the right 
to organize new unions of their own. 

The strike was but two weeks old when reports of the 
intention of the new shopmen to take advantage of this order 
and form their own labor unions began to be made. For a 
month after the end of the walkout, activity of this character 
continued with great vigor and by the end of the year shop- 
men on many roads had succeeded in setting up new organ- 
izations. Included in this list are the following: 


Alahama & Vicksbur 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Central cf Georgia 

Charlesten & Western Carolina 
Chicago & Alton Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy New_York, N. H. & Hartford 
Colorado & Southern St. Louis-San Francisco 

El Paso & Southwestern Southern Pacific 

Florida East Coast Tennessee Central 

Ft. Worth & Denver City Trinity & Brazos Valley 
Wichita Valley Union Pacific 

Great Northern Wabash 

Gulf Coast Lines Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Housten, Belt & Terminal issouri, Kansas & Texas 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Denver & R. G. Western 
Illinois Central 


International & Great Northern 
Kansas City Southern 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Louilsville & Nashvile 

Lehigh Valley 
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Representing the shopmen on almost all of the roads in 
the country prior to the strike, the Railway Employees’ De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor can now 
claim to represent the shop employees on comparatively few 
carriers—those settling with the strikers under the terms of 
the “Willard-Jewell” agreement. This group of roads in- 
cludes the following: 


Baltimore & Ohio Ft. Smith & Western 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Minnesota & International 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Mobile & Ohio 
Chesapeake & Ohic New York Central 
Chicago & North Western Pittsburgh & Western Virginia 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & W. Seaboard Air Line 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Southern : 
Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. Western Pacific 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania 

Accompanying this trend toward system unions is another 
toward the regionalization or localization of collective bar- 
gaining. The day of a “Conference Committee of Managers” 
representing the railroads of the country as one group before 
the Labor Board has gone, probably for good. The Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives has definitely abandoned its 
labor activities. Cases are handled before the Labor Board 
by representatives of the regional groups of roads, each pre- 
senting the contentions of the carriers in the section repre- 
sented. Dealings with the train service organizations during 
the past year have been wholly on a regional basis. All in 
all the reaction from the national negotiations which featured 
federal control and the post-war period has developed rapidly 
during the last 12 months. Whether or not still greater 
localizations will take place during the present year is prob- 
lematical, but it is hardly to be expected that much further 
progress will be made. 


Labor Organizations Lose in Power and Prestige 


The greatest example of the loss in power and prestige 
sustained by many of the railroad labor organizations in- 
volves the Federated Shop Crafts. Other organizations, in- 
cluding several of those which did not strike, have fared 
but slightly better. Throughout most of the year wage reduc- 
tions have been talked of, ordered and put into effect. 
Changes in the rules and working conditions of several 
classes of employees have taken still more from the monthly 
pay envelope. Wages correspond more closely with the ac- 
tual amount of service rendered. Punitive payments for time 
spent in idleness are rarer. All this has happened despite 
every effort of the organizations’ leaders to stave off the 
inevitable. These factors, together with the employment of 
a much smaller number of men than formerly and the les- 
sons of the shopmen’s strike, have all tended to reduce mate- 
rially the membership of many of the labor organizations. 

Those who have continued to pay their dues are confronted 
with a great deal of dissension, not only between factions in 
the various organizations, but between the organizations 
themselves. Furthermore, the drastic action of the shopmen 
and the constant threatening of other groups has finally 
brought about an extremely unfavorable public opinion. 
“The public is sick and tired of strikes,” Chairman B. W. 
Hooper, of the Labor Board has said; and this might accu- 
rately be expanded to include “threats of strikes.” These 
developments have resulted in weakening the railroad labor 
organizations as they are now constituted. Evidences of such 
effects are not hard to find. It is doubtful, though, whether 
this can be considered more than a temporary slump, because 
the closing months of the year brought with them clear indi- 
cations that the tide is turning. All in all organized railway 
labor has-lost heavily during 1922 and the present year will 
undoubtedly witness strenuous efforts on the part of labor 
leaders to regain the lost ground. 


Business Revival Brings Wage Increases 


The business depression ended during the closing months 
of the year. Wage scales in other industries were gradually 
being increased. The cost of living seemingly reached the 
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end of its downward march. Given these conditions and 
the Labor Board’s promise to take up the consideration of 
the justness and reasonableness of existing wage scales again, 
those classes of railway employees which wisely refrained 
from joining the shopmen in their gamble came before the 
board with pleas for wage increases. Probably because the 
increases in the wages for comparable work in other indus- 
tries and in the cost of living were not great enough to 
justify the demands that the employees wanted to make, 
their arguments in these cases revolved largely about the 
“necessity for a living wage based upon American standards 
of health and decency.” Obviously, under the terms of the 
Transportation Act, the Labor Board could not approve 
this principle as propounded by “expert” witnesses for the 
men, the essential point of difficulty being that the board in 
making its decision in this and other wage cases had already 
ordered what it considered a living wage but not the liv- 
ing wage fixed by the employees. Before the end of the year, 
however, wage increases were given to several classes of 
employees. 


The Question of the Living Wage 


Out of the discussion of these wage cases has arisen a 
problem which has already attracted the attention of many 
government officers, including the President, the framers of 


the Transportation Act and several of the cabinet officers. - 


The “necessity for the living wage” is being made a polit- 
ical issue and therefore there is no question but that it will 
constitute one of the problems of the coming year. It will 
either have to be approved or completely discredited before 
lasting peace can be restored between the railroad manage- 
ments and employees. 

But little of this discussion of conditions prevailing in the 
ranks of labor organizations and regarding future develop- 
ments applies to the train service brotherhoods. Throughout 
the year they have maintained a policy of dealing directly 
with the railroads through regional negotiation and keeping 
away from the Labor Board as much as possible. From their 
viewpoint they have been successful in stabilizing their wage 
rates and working conditions during the year. 

Late in the year many of the railways made agreements 
with their conductors and trainmen under which their pres- 
ent wages and working conditions will be maintained for 
another year. Sorhe railroads made similar agreements with 
their engineers and firemen. Practically the only subject 
left in dispute between the train service men and the rail- 
roads deals with their rules, particularly those involving the 
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subject of time and one-half for overtime in freight train 
service and these questions are scheduled to be heard before 
the board on. January 15. It is unlikely, therefore, that the 
coming year will witness anything but a continuation of the 
cordial relations that have existed during the latter part of 
the last year. 


Other Developments, and the Outlook for 1923 


There have been many other developments during the past 
year which have helped to make railroad labor history. For 
instance, the legal controversy between the Pennsylvania and 
the Labor Board has gone through various changes and courts 
and is now before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
The Labor Board has rendered many decisions of far- 
reaching effect, among which might be mentioned its rulings 
on the practice of contracting for the operation of shops, 
the eight-hour day for yardmasters, etc. However, extended 
discussion of these developments has already been made in 
the columns of the Railway Age and although many of them 
will be carried over into the new year it is improbable that 
they will exert a major influence on future developments. | 
For instance, all of the developments of the past year involy- | 
ing the authority and jurisdiction of the board will probably | 
be solved automatically through the reorganization of the 7 
government’s arbitration machinery. The practice of con- 7 
tracting may again become a live subject but the willingness |) 
of the railroads in almost all cases to abide by the board's 9 
opinions on this subject seem, at present at least, to make § 
this improbable. 


Washington the Place to Study 1923 Problems : 


If one were desirous of studying the railroad labor prob- § 
lem intensively during the coming year Washington would 
be the place from which to carry on this work. The whok § 
problem, more than ever before, is dependent upon govern- § 
mental and, therefore, political action. If Congress, in its § 
possible consideration of the Transportation Act, gives J 
proper consideration to the lessons contained in the develop- J 
ments of 1922 and earnestly tries to evolve something that 
will tend to steady the radical elements in the ranks of § 
organized labor and at the same time be essentially fair to 
both railroad and employee, one can reasonably expect sub- 
stantial progress toward a better understanding, increased J 
efficiency and permanent peace. The year will undoubtedly | 
bring a great deal of discussion, perhaps bitter at times; but : 
anything resembling the discord and trouble of the last 12 § 
months seems highly improbable. . 
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A Radical Departure from Conventional Design, the Ljungstrom Turbine Locomotive 

















A Year of Innovations in Locomotive Design 


Steam Turbine Locomotives in Europe—Mechanical 
Drafting Receiving Increased Attention 


By A. F. Stuebing 


The best performance in this country 
during 1922 was made by a locomotive of 
straightforward design, the Union Pacific 
Mountain type, which developed 3,500 in- 
dicated horsepower. | 

The best performance in Europe was 
made by the Ljungstrom turbine locomo- 
tive, which uses only half as much coal as 
the conventional designs of modern mo- 
tive power. If the power output of turbine 
or internal combustion locomotives can be 
increased, these more efficient prime mov- 
ers may supersede the reciprocating engine. 

Never before have so many radical de- 
signs been brought out. Three turbine lo- 
comotives are now in operation in Europe 
and internal combustion locomotives have 
recently been built in Canada and in Ger- 
many. 


HE YEAR 1922 is likely to go down in history as mark- 
ing one of the turning points of locomotive develop- 
ment. It has been notable because of the introduction 

of radically new types, such as turbine-driven and hydrau- 
lically-geared locomotives, and also because of the distinct 
tendency toward a departure from what has been considered 
standard in every-day equipment. 

In the 93 years that have passed since Stephenson’s 
Rocket was built, there have been remarkable changes in the 
details of locomotive design, but in spite of the enormous 
increase in the size and power of individual units, the essen- 
tial features of the steam locomotive have remained the same. 
The multi-tubular boiler, reciprocating pistons and the 
strong draft induced by the exhaust steam were the features 
which made the Rocket a success. All these are duplicated, 
only on a larger scale, in modern locomotives the world over. 
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Occasionally in the past someone has tried to introduce 
locomotives operating on entirely new principles, as for ex- 
ample the internal combustion locomotive built by Dr. 
Rudolph Diesel in 1913, but never before have there been 
brought out at one time so many novel, even revolutionary, 
types as have been tried during the past year. Three turbine- 
driven locomotives are now in operation and two others are 
being built. Locomotives driven by internal combustion en- 
gines and hydraulic gearing are being tried in this country 
and abroad and small self-propelled units are being devel- 
oped to a high degree. Does this mean that old types of 
motive power will gradually be displaced, or will the experi- 
ments make the position of the steam locomotive even more 
secure in the future? Probably it is too early for anyone to 
predict the outcome, but the new designs recently brought 
out are worthy of the closest attention by both mechanical 
and operating officers. 


Ljungstrom Turbine Locomotive 


Unquestionably, the most noteworthy locomotive brought 
out during the year is the turbine-driven condensing loco- 
motive designed by Fredrik and Birger Ljungstrom and built 
by the Aktiebolaget Ljungstroms Angturbin, Stockholm, 
Sweden. In this epoch-making motive power unit all pre- 
cedents in locomotive construction were discarded. The de- 
sign represents the application of approved stationary power 
plant practice with every refinement that will reduce fuel 
consumption. The boiler generates steam at 285 Ib. per sq. 
in. pressure and superheats it to a very high temperature. 
This steam is then used in a high-speed turbine to develop - 
power to drive the locomotive. The exhaust steam instead 
of being discharged out of the stack to create draft is piped 
to a condenser, which serves the double purpose of main- 
taining a vacuum to improve the efficiency of the turbine 
and reclaiming the steam to be used again as feed-water. 
Three feed-water heaters are used, the supply of steam being 
taken mainly from the auxiliaries, including the boiler feed 
pump and the turbine-driven fan used to create draft. ‘The 
heat in the front end gases is used to raise the temperature 
of the air supplied to the fire. 

The design has been most carefully worked out from the 
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standpoint of fuel economy and also as regards mechanical 
efficiency and reliability. The result is that the Ljungstrom 
turbine locomotive uses only half as much coal for a given 
power output as the modern superheated steam locomotives 
on the Swedish railways. It is doubtful whether any recip- 
rocating locomotive can be built at present that will equal 
the fuel economy of this turbine-driven unit. Certainly none 
now in service can approach its performance. 

On account of the possibility of fuel saving, the adapta- 
bility of the turbine-driven locomotive to American condi- 
tions deserves careful attention. The Ljungstrom design 
develops 1,800 hp. and there is some question whether this 
could be very greatly increased within the practical limita- 
tions of size and weight. Typical modern American pas- 
senger and freight locomotives develop about 3,000 hp. If 
small turbine locomotives were to be used in this country, 
it would be necessary to increase the number of trains to 
handle a given traffic. This would be undesirable from an 
operating standpoint and would increase the unit cost of 
train crew wages and terminal expenses. The maintenance 
of the turbine locomotive is still an unknown factor, but it 
is unlikely that it would be less than that of a reciprocating 
locomotive of equal power. The first cost of the turbine- 
driven type would certainly be much greater. Despite the 
remarkable economy in fuel, it is doubtful whether a turbine 
locomotive would prove economical if all items of cost were 
considered. The Ljungstrom design seems to represent the 
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motors being 1,100 hp. The weight per horsepower is 243 
lb., or about twice that of a steam locomotive. On account of 4 
its excessive. weight, this design also seems unsuited for § 
American service because of the difficulty of building suffi- J 
ciently powerful units. 3 

In addition to the three designs already mentioned, engi- 7 
neers in Italy and. Germany are working on turbine loco- § 
motives. After all the different types have been thoroughly § 
tested and tried in regular service, the present uncertainty § 


as to the value of turbine locomotives should be dispelled. 


Internal Combustion Locomotives 
and Self-Propelled Cars 


The use of small self-propelled cars in passenger service 
has been extended greatly during the past year. As is to be 
expected in any new equipment, the designs are changing 
rapidly. Most of the early cars were built with commercial 
truck engines which developed about 60 hp. It was found 
that these gave a rather small margin of reserve power and 
the tendency at present is toward larger engines developing 
from 120 to 150 hp. 

There is no unanimity of opinion as to the practical limit 
of automotive type transmissions in railroad service. Driv- 
ing through shifting gears does not seem to be satisfactory 
for heavy loads and to overcome this limitation hydraulic 
variable speed power transmission has been applied. A 
switching locomotive with the Waterbury variable speed gear 











Mallet Type for the Boston & Maine, Built by the American Locomotive Company 


highest development that is possible in the present state of 
the art. The future of the turbine locomotive in this country 
does not appear very promising unless some future develop- 
ment permits the use of more powerful units. 


The Zoelly Turbine Locomotive 


The firm of Escher Wyss & Co., Zurich, Switzerland, has 
built a locomotive with a geared turbine on the driving unit 
and a condenser on the tender. The general principle of 
operation is the same as the Ljungstrom locomotive, although 
it lacks some of the fuel-saving features of the Swedish de- 
sign. While full details of the construction and operation 
have not been made public, it is doubtful whether this unit 
will equal the Ljungstrom locomotive in economy or capacity. 


The Ramsay Turbo-Electric Locomotive 


Another attempt to utilize the steam turbine for locomo- 
tive service has been made in Great Britain. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co. has built a locomotive with a turbine driv- 
ing an 890 k.w. electric generator which furnishes power 
for four 275 hp. driving motors on the wheels. The loco- 
motive has been placed in service on the London & North- 
western, where it is to undergo tests, and the records of its 
performance will probably soon be available. 

The electric drive would probably give greater flexibility 
than the geared turbine drive, but the power losses in the 
electrical equipment are likely to be somewhat higher and 
it is doubtful whether the over-all efficiency will be as good 
as that of the Ljungstrom locomotive. This unit develops a 
maximum tractive force of 22,000 Ib., the total rating of the 


was built last year in Canada and a 120 hp. Diesel locomo- 
tive with the Lenz hydraulic transmission has been placed 
in service in Germany. It is not unlikely that from the 
modest beginning of the small self-propelled passenger car, 
internal combustion locomotives of considerable power will 
eventually be developed. A successful Diesel locomotive 
would reduce fuel consumption so greatly that it would al- 
most revolutionize railroad operation. The outlook has never 
been as promising as it is now, for by the use of hydraulic 
transmission or by the Still system of applying steam pres- 
sure to the pistons of Diesel engines, the flexibility that is 
so necessary for locomotive service could probably be secured. 


Recent American Designs 


In appraising the locomotive situation it is quite essential 
to record not only the radicaily new and spectacular designs 
but also the important advances along the lines of conven- 
tional design. Probably the best record established by any 
locomotive during the year was that made by the Mountain 
type on the Union Pacific. In road tests this locomotive 
developed 3,500 indicated horsepower. This is the greatest 
power output for a simple locomotive ever recorded by the 
Railway Age. It amounts to one horsepower for each 98.6 
lb. weight of the locomotive, which is a new record for road 
tests in this country. These results were obtained with a 
locomotive of straightforward design, not equipped with any 
special appliances. They demonstrate what can be accom- 
plished with present day equipment by refinement in design. 

Another locomotive which has created a great deal of com- 
ment is the Mikado type built for the Michigan Central. In 
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contrast with the Union Pacific design it is equipped with 
numerous appliances. Accurate records of the power output, 
fuel consumption, and cost of maintenance of this type will 
be awaited with interest as they will give an indication as 
to whether additional complication in construction is eco- 
nomical under present operating conditions. 


A New Compound Locomotive 


In recent years very few locomotives with compound cyl- 
inders have been built in this country. However, compound- 
ing is to be given another trial in a locomotive now being 


equipped prior to 1922 
the development and apparently they have now become con- 
vinced that feed-water heaters are economical devices, be- 
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The railroads have been watching 


cause 2744 per cent of the locomotives ordered during the 


last half of 1922 were equipped with apparatus for heating 


the feed-water, 
injectors. 

The past year has also seen greatly increased activity in 
the development of appliances for increasing the tractive 
effort of locomotives at starting and at low speed. The tender 
booster and the locomotive starter have been brought out 


including feed-water heaters and exhaust 

















Latest Passenger Locomotive for the Lackawanna, Built by the American Locomotive Company 


built for the Delaware & Hudson. This is to be equipped 
with a new type of boiler carrying 350 lb. steam pressure 
and a superheater designed for 300 degrees of superheat. 
The cylinders will be arranged on the cross-compound sys- 
tem with the high pressure cylinder on one side and the low 
pressure cylinder on the other. 


Mechanical Drafting of Locomotives 


Many engineers believe that the method of producing draft 
by a jet of exhaust steam used in the locomotive is far from 
efficient, but little progress has been made in the develop- 


during the past year and the trailer booster has been applied 
to practically 1,000 locomotives. 


Other Locomotive Developments in Foreign Countries 


The principal developments in motive power in other 
countries aside from turbine and internal combustion loco- 
motives already mentioned are discussed in the articles on 
foreign railways appearing elsewhere in this issue. For that 
reason only a brief review of the situation will be given here. 
The general tendency in British and European locomotive 
practice seems to be toward the use of simple locomotives 
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A Highly Efficient Freight Locomotive, One of An Order of 100 Pennsylvania Decapods. 


Built by the Baldwin Locomo- 


tive Works 


ment of other means for creating draft. During the past 
year experiments have been conducted with turbine driven 
exhaust fans both in this country and abroad. Up to the 
present time not enough work has been done to determine 
what savings can be effected by this method but the outlook 
seems promising. At a recent meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers F. H. C. Coppus discussed 
the advantages of mechanical drafting in some detail. It is 
expected that the design proposed by Mr. Coppus will soon 
be tested and the: feasibility and economy of mechanical 
drafting will be definitely determined. 


Feed-Water Heaters Extensively Used 


A great deal of attention has been given to feed-water 
heating for several years, but very few locomotives had been 


and more general adoption of multiple cylinders, particularly 
the three-cylinder type. With the high steam pressures and 
large cylinders now used on two-cylinder locomotives, espe- 
cially for freight service, very great forces are set up on the 
rods and bearings, resulting in a considerable increase in 
the cost of maintaining the machinery. The next logical step 
in locomotive design would be to reduce these forces by 
distributing them between a larger number of cylinders. 
The three-cylinder locomotive is not a complicated machine 
and would no doubt be readily accepted in this country as 
well as abroad but for the prevailing prejudice against the 
crank axle. It is probable if railroad men became familiar 
with the operation and maintenance of a three-cylinder type 
that they would find it no more troublesome than a two- 
cylinder locomotive of equal power. 








I. C. C. Shows Figures of Rail Facilities Expansion 





Annual Statistics for Year 1920 Include Comparisons by 
Decades—1890 to 1920, and Show Relation to 1890 


N PAGE 19 there appears an article entitled, “Railway 

Facilities Expansion Behind Traffic Growth.” The 

article contains figures showing the percentage rela- 
tionships of the growth of traffic and the growth of railway 
facilities for the years 1900 to 1921, figured on a basis of 
the annual average for the years 1902 to 1906 as 100. The 
information is also shown in chart form on page 22. The 
figures and the chart both show quite conclusively that for 
a period of several years the growth of railway traffic as 
shown in revenue ton-miles, and as especially shown in the 
various peak years, has increased in a ratio very much out 
of proportion to the increase in railway facilities as shown 
in such things as the number of locomotives, the number of 
freight cars, the total locomotive tractive effort, the total 
freight car capacity, multiple tracks, yard tracks and sid- 
ings, and property investment. 

Further collaboration of the details shown in the article 
in question are contained in a table which appears in the 
volume recently issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission covering the statistics of the railways for the year 
ended December 31, 1920. This table, which is reproduced 
below, is entitled “Comparative Statement Showing Growth 
of Population and of Steam Railway Transportation and 
Facilities Therefor, United States by Decades from 1890 
to 1920.” The table shows a large compilation of various 
figures which are given for the years 1890, 1900, 1910 and 
1920 with the percentages figured out showing the increases 
by decades and also the increases in each of the latter three 
decades over 1890. 

The figures are given in the table but it may be pointed 





out briefly that as compared with 1890 there has been an 
increase in ton-miles of 442.86 per cent, whereas there was 
an increase in passenger-miles of 299.82, or to use the com- 
mission’s figures of ton-miles and passenger-miles equated 
on the basis of one passenger-mile equaling three ton-miles, 
of 397.37 for both kinds of traffic combined. 

At the same time, there has been an increase of but 155.94 
per cent in investment in road and equipment; an increase 
of only 123.10 per cent in total locomotives in service; of 
142.66 for freight cars in service, and of only 108.78 per 
cent in passenger cars. The figures of tractive power of loco- 
motives and of the total capacity of freight cars are not 
given for the years 1890 and 1900, but it is interesting to 
observe that in 1920 as compared with 1910 there was an 
increase of 62 per cent in ton-miles but an increase of only 
49.89 per cent in locomotive tractive effort and of 31.04 per 
cent in total capacity of freight cars. It is believed that the 
table will be found of considerable interest. 

In the statistics of 1920, the commission also includes a 
statement showing the increase in investment in road and 
equipment for the period 1912 to 1920 for the Class I and 
Class II roads combined. The figures are as follows: 





Investment 


Year ended during year 


ES A eee a ee $541,463,696 
2 Oe SS. eee rere 335,219,123 
RE NG 6.6 dads Sid gacwn ae da eeieeeéuns 488,117,653 
I og iia o wha a a's. s' Hewe'a eR ON 571,746,523 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING GROWTH OF POPULATION AND OF STEAM RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION AND FACILITIES 
THEREFOR IN THE UNITED STATES, BY DECADES, 1890 TO 1920 











1890 1900 1910 1920 

_ _ — c A i e * a) ea A eh 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

increase increase increase increase increase 
Number or Number or over Number or during over Number or during over 
amount amount 1890 amount decade 1890 amount decade 1890 
Population of the United States.............+- 62,947,714 75,994,575 20.73 91,972,266 21.02 46.11 105,710,620 14.94 67.93 
TORGEES ccccccectesvcvesvesces 66eednneeeee 76,207,047,298 141,599,157,270 85.81 255,016,910.451 80.10 234.64 413,698,748,713 62.22 442.86 
Ton-miles to each person......... 6eeeeedeedins 1,211 1,863 53.84 2,773 48.85 128.98 3,914 61.15 223.21 
Paseem@er-Miles .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 11,847,785 ,617 16.039,007,217 35.38  32,338,496.329 101.62 172.95 47,369,905,086 46.48 299.82 
Passenger-miles per persOn.....-.e.-seeeeeeees 188 211 12.23 352 66.82° 87.23 448 27.27 138.30 
Ton-miles and passenger-miles equated.......... 111,750,404,149 189,716,178,921 69.77 352,032,399,438 85.56 215.02 555,808,466,371 57.89 397.37 

(1 passenger-mile = 3 ton-miles) 
Investment in road and equipment...........-- $7,755,387,381 $10,263,313,400 32.34 1$14,557,816.099 41.84 87.71 $19,849,451,638 36.35 155.94 
Investment per mile of road.........+--++eeeee $50,635 $56,567 11.71 $64,382 13.82 27.15 $81,777 27.02 61.50 
Miles of road operated close of year..........-- 156,404 192,556 23.11 240.831 25.07 53.98 259.941 7.94 66.20 
Miles of road per 100,000 population........... 248.47 253.38 1.98 261.85 3.34 5.38 245.90 76.09 21.03 
Miles of all main track operated..........+-++- 166,164 206,631 24.35 266,185 28.82 60.19 296,473 11.38 78.42 
Miles of all main track per 100,000 population... 263.97 271.90 3.00 289.42 6.44 9.64 280.46 73.10 6.25 
Total Iccomotives in service.........csseeeeceee 30,140 37,663 24.96 858,947 56.51 95.58 467,242 14.07 123.10 
Locomotives per 100 miles of road............- 19.3 19.6 1.55 24.5 25.00 26.94 25.9 5.71 34.20 
Total tractive power of locomotives (pounds).. Not available Not available 1,588,894,480 .... wees 2,381,514,675 49.89 . 
ere ee ae ee eee eee tei 27,282 nie ime 36,005 31.97 aeeb a 
ne a ee See 5978,231 1,365,531 39.59 62,135,121 56.36 118.26 72,373,727 11.18 142.66 
Cars in freight service per 100 miles of road... 625 709 13.44 887 25.11 41.92 899 1.35 43.84 
Total capacity of freight cars (tons)........... Not available Not available ‘ 76,578,735 100,351,746 31.04 

PS ees OF Ce SOE CORE a cccsciens  Acavegeten i soeenacmes mee 35.9 +r heer 42.3 17.83 ee 
Cars in passenger service...........ccccccceee 526,820 34,713 29.43 47,095 35.67 75.60 55,994 18.90 108.78 
Cars in passenger service per 100 miles of road. 17.1 18.0 5.26 19.6 8.89 14.62 21.5 9.69 25.73 


1From 35th Annual Report of Commission to Congress. 
2Represents decrease. 
*Includes 707 locomotives on which tractive power was not reported. 


‘Includes 364 electric and 751 steam locomotives on which tractive power was not reported. 
*131,721 cars were leased in 1890 and not included in the number of freight or passenger cars shown, 


®Includes 1,590 cars on which capacity was not shown. 
TIncludes 188 cars on which capacity was not shown. 
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With Electric Traction 


The Effect of the Strike on 
Electrified Sections—New 
Projects and Equipment 


By A. G. Oehler 


Operation on 12 electrified sections of 
steam railroads during the recent shop- 
men’s strike indicates that the effect of such 
a strike was not serious to these sections, for 
the reasons that in most cases new electrical 
men could be recruited and trained quickly, 
or in localities where the right kind of men 
were hard to get maintenance work could 
be deferred for a time, without hazard or 
injury to service, until an adequate force 
could be recruited. 

Foreign railroads have been much more 
active than American in adopting electric 
traction during the past year, but activity 
and interest in this country are increasing. 


HE RECENT shopmen’s strike shed much light on the 
effect of deferred maintenance on electric traction 
equipment and on the matter of keeping experienced 
operators and maintainers and breaking-in new men under 
strike conditions. Contrary to the predictions of the pessi- 
mists, operation was not hampered extensively by sabotage. 
In metropolitan districts the railroads had little difficulty in 
recruiting new electrical forces quickly. In one such case, 
operation of a power house was actually improved, as the 
new men did not have certain bad habits their predecessors 
had acquired. Practically every railroad which has an elec- 
trified section was able to maintain normal service on such 
sections. Although it was necessary to defer maintenance 
work, the shopping periods for electric rolling stock are so 
far apart that it was found possible to keep the equipment 
in operation until a sufficient maintenance force could be 
recruited. In some cases, the time between normal shopping 
periods was extended. Generally, the operation and main- 
tenance of electric traction equipment is supposed to require 
specially trained men. The strike illustrated, however, that 
most of the jobs could be filled by the average outside elec- 
trical man after he had been given a small amount of 
instruction. 

Briefly it appears that the several electrically operated 
districts proved themselves less vulnerable to the effects of 
the strike than were the great majority of roads under steam 
operation. The best illustration of this may be shown by a 
brief resumé of what happened on the various railroads. 


Boston & Maine 


The Boston & Maine lost every machinist, electrician, 
helper, foreman and clerk at the North Adams electric shop 
on July 1. Although the walkout was complete, a new force 
was organized quietly and so quickly that the Hoosac tunnel 
electric zone, which is the critical point of the road—‘The 
neck of the bottle’—gave none of the anticipated trouble. 
In fact, service on the electrified section was in no way 


What Railroads Are Doing 





Where the New Haven Crosses the Inlet at Bridgeport, Conn. 


impaired by the strike. During the few days, from July 1 
to about July 4, while experienced electrical workers were 
being recruited, there was no apparent. failure of locomotives 
to meet:the usual demands. 

Although attempts were made to intimidate the line main- 
tenance crew, it did not go out and the overhead system was 
not involved in any way. During the past year the overhead 
was entirely renewed, after being in service about ten years, 
and during November all brackets, messenger wire, etc., in 
the Hoosac tunnel, a distance of five miles, were painted. 

The freedom from trouble on the Boston & Maine was 
probably due in some degree to local conditions. The district 
around North Adams, including other towns within six or 
eight miles and representing a population of about 45,000, 
is well policed and orderly. The railroad had the entire 
support of the town and city authorities and pronounced 
assistance from various industrial plants in the vicinity. 

With reference to new men who come to work on an elec- 
trified section, it may be said that they are required to have 
more than ordinary education—not necessarily technical, but 
obtained either by study or actual experience. The new men 
who came to work for the Boston & Maine are still in the 
service, do their work expertly and take pride in keeping 
the apparatus in good repair. 

All of the electrical power for the Boston & Maine is pur- 
chased from the New England Power Company, and for this 
reason there was no difficulty experienced in power house o? 
substation operation. 

An interesting incident of the strike has to do with the 
operation of the tunnel itself. The electric locomotives are 
used to haul trains, including the idle steam locomotive, 
through the tunnel, and special ventilation is therefore 
required. The two operators of the ventilating fan, at the 
central ventilating shaft located in the woods on top of the 
mountain, left work at 9:00 A. M., July 1. At 10:00 A. M., 
two experienced men were employed, and at 11:00 A. M. 
were at work. 

The number of loaded cars moved eastward through the 
tunnel in 1921 during the months of July, August, Septem- 
ber and October were 19,998, 20.798, 19,940 and 23.919, 
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respectively. The numbers for the corresponding months in 
1922 were 16,567, 18,084, 19,792 and 24,757. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Although various departments connected with the electri- 
fied zone were seriously affected, electric operation was 
entirely successful during the recent strike of the shop crafts 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford. The power 
plant switchboard operators and electric repairmen and 
helpers left their positions as did practically the entire line 
maintenance organization and locomotive repair forces at the 
Van Nest shops and outlying points. 

First consideration was given to the power plant, and 
continuous operation was attained by a few technically 
trained men gathered from various mechanical and electrical 
departments who undertook the switchboard operation for the 
first few days of the strike. It was possible after the first 
week to secure new operators and assistants who were im- 
mediately broken in as a permanent force. Valuable assist- 
ance was also given by a local electric light company which 
loaned trained electrical repairmen and helpers until a new 
force could be secured. At the end of the first month, the 
plant was operating satisfactorily with a new electrical 
organization. ‘The steam end of the plant was not dis- 
turbed. At no time during the strike was there any delay 
on account of power plant operation in spite of the fact that 
the load was considerably increased. 

The task of securing adequate line maintenance forces to 
take the place of those who struck presented some difficulty 
as the demand for linemen in the vicinity of the electrified 
section of the New Haven has been especially heavy. For 
this reason the labor turnover was high and it was difficult 
for the railroad to get really good men for this kind of work. 
The new organization has, however, been gradually built 
up until at present it is practically normal. In spite of diffi- 
cult weather conditions, such as severe electrical storms and 
heavy rain during the first six weeks of the strike, the lines 
stood up remarkably well. Some of the maintenance and 
renewal work was necessarily deferred on account of the 
strike but this was not generally reflected in the operation, 
and maintenance is now normal. 

In connection with the maintenance of the electric motive 
power, the management found it relatively easy to re-organize 
the greater part of the forces from applicants who applied 
for positions in large numbers. The supervisory forces from 
the beginning were able to take care of running repairs so 
that at no time was the shortage of electric motive power 
acute in spite of demands considerably above normal. After 
the first few weeks, a new shop force was organized, which 
after a necessarily large turnover has been shaken down into 
a satisfactory organization and repairs are now being han- 
dled under practically normal conditions. 

All through the strike, and subsequently, the electric oper- 
ation, as a unit, proved to be reliable and there were fewer 
delays to train service than on any other part of the system. 


New York Central 


Service on the electrified section of the New York Central 
was not impaired by the strike. It was not found necessary 
to defer any of the maintenance work on either the locomo- 
tives or the multiple unit cars, the same being true of the 
distribution and third-rail contact system. The railroad was 
able within a very short time to fill all vacancies. 

The strike caused no interference on the Michigan Central 
Railroad, as none of the men handling either the power 
supply or locomotives went out on strike and it was possible 
to arrange in local shops for work ordinarily done in the 
steam locomotive shops. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Electric operation on the Baltimore & Ohio was not af- 
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fected by strike conditions. Running maintenance of the 
locomotives was practically not interferred with as the elec- 
tric locomotive fereman remained on the job and a fur- 
loughed man, who had formerly worked on the locomotives, 
was re-employed. With this as a nucleus, it was possible 
to break in a sufficient number of new men satisfactorily to 
take care of the minor running work. It was not necessary 
to shop any of the electric locomotives for extensive heavy 
repairs during the strike period. 

The situation, with respect to the maintenance of the 
third-rail contact system, was similar to that of the electric 
locomotive in that the foreman remained on the job and 
worked with the few men that were employed, thereby 
creating a sufficient force to take care of routine repairs. 

Electric power service is purchased from the local central 
station company. The railroad operates a rotary converter 
sub-station but the sub-station operators did not strike. 

All of the locomotive maintenance and third-rail mainte- 
nance regular working forces were out for at least part of 
the strike, but it was possible to get new men almost imme- 
diately because of the few involved. A bonus was given to 
all B. & O. employees who remained loyal to the railroad. 


Pennsylvania 


According to a statement made recently by an official of 
the Pennsylvania, the strike was not effective in the electri- 
fied territory on the Pennsylvania. This may be substan- 
tiated and illustrated as follows: More than a week after 
the strike was declared on the electrified section of the 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, there was no evidence of the 
fact that a strike was in progress. Then railroad men, im- 
ported from other districts, succeeded in creating difficulties 
by intimidation of the men in service and during the second 


-week of the strike a few men left work but in no case did 


they leave in large groups. The vacancies were filled rapidly 
by men from the supervisory force and other men who were 
attracted from other electrical work because of the favorable 
working conditions which the Pennsylvania offered to its 
men. In all, about 40 per cent of the men directly associated 
with the electrified districts left work. No difficulty was 
experienced with the substation operators and line repairmen 
as all of them remained at work. 

There was no abnormal operation apparent to the public 
at any time during the strike. The regular 1,500-mile in- 
spection of seven cars per day was carried on as usual. Some 
of the heavy overhaul work was retarded. No trains were 
delayed owing to the strike disturbance and at Broad street 
the usual suburban service was maintained. From 20,000 to 
22,000 people use Broad street station each day. 

The service on the West Jersey & Seashore was not im- 
paired at all by the strike. Only one man from the Camden 
shop and one from the shop at Pavonia were lost. A total 
of 92 electrical men are employed on this line. 

In connection with the electrified section of the Pennsyl- 
vania operating out of the Pennsylvania station in New 
York, the most serious difficulty was presented at the begin 
ning of the strike by the loss of practically all of the em- 
ployees of the Long Island City power house which furnishes 
power for the Long Island as well as the Pennsylvania. Th 
supervisory force in the power house remained on duty 
Men were immediately recruited from other parts of the rail- 
road and from outside agencies and with the exception of 
a few hours when series running orders were necessary, nor 
mal service was maintained. In addition to the power hous 
employees, certain substation operators left the service to- 
gether with practically all of the car inspectors in the Penn 
sylvania station. The force at the Meadows shops where 
the electric locomotives are given heavy overhauling lef 
work in a body and a part of the men at the Sunnysid 
inspection house also went out. The service was maintained 
in spite of these defections and new forces were recruited 
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Long Island 


On the Long Island practically the entire shop force and 
all of the car inspectors left the service. In the early days 
of the strike the equipment was maintained almost entirely 
by the supervisory forces while new men were being re- 
cruited. Armature winding and work on the motor fields 
was taken over by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company and a certain amount of the mechanical 
work usually done in the shops was also “farmed out.” 
The substation operating forces stayed with the railroad but 
the line maintenance men went out and were replaced with 
new men. 

Probably the most notable feature in connection with the 
effect of the strike on the Long Island was the ease with 
which new men were obtained for electrical work. A new 
force was broken in with comparatively little difficulty which 
now gives the same results as were obtained with the old 
men. Considering the extreme congestion of traffic on the 
Long Island, the operation has been remarkable and much 
credit is given to the fact that the congested section is 
electrified. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


On the Rocky Mountain and Missoula divisions of C., M. 
& St. P. all of the shopmen, substation operators, line re- 
pairmen, signal maintainers and car repairmen went out at 
10 a. m. on July 1, leaving only a master mechanic, a gen- 
eral foreman and six foremen in the shops. There are ten 
electric passenger locomotives, 26 freight and three electric 
switching locomotives maintained in these shops. The sub- 
stations were immediately taken in hand by track supervisors 
and men from the various offices who had been given pre- 
liminary instructions. A few delays were caused for a few 
days by one substation or another being off the line tem- 
porarily, but the service was maintained practically without 
interruption and there was no serious trouble. The sub- 
stations are now fully manned with competent men, all of 
whom are new. 

For a considerable period of time it was not possible to 
recruit a sufficient number of line repairmen but this work 
is now again on practically a normal basis. A considerable 
amount of trolley trouble was caused during the strike by 
lightning but the effect was probably not more serious than 
it would have been under normal conditions. 

At no time during the strike was there any apparent 
danger of the service being crippled due to lack of available 
locomotives. This was in spite of the fact that it was not 
possible to obtain the number of maintenance men required 
and in spite of the fact that there was a large turnover 
among the new forces. It is common talk in the territory 
along the Rocky Mountain and Missoula divisions that the 
strike did not materially affect the operation of the electric 
power. 

In the Seattle district practically 100 per cent of the shop 
employees went out on strike. This included also substation 
and power house operators. The strikers were immediately 
replaced by office workers and other men who had been 
previously trained by the operating department in the elec- 
trified territory during an abortive strike which occurred 
about a year previously. During the time when the shop 
forces were being built up, the railroad company adopted 
a policy of hauling complete trains into the shop where the 
Pullman cars were iced and watered and such minor adjust- 
ments made that were required on the locomotive. 

Generally, it may be said that there was no interruption 
to service on either the east or west electrified section of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Norfolk & Western 


_ Service on the Norfolk & Western was not materially 
impaired at any time during the strike and as many locomo- 
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tives were available for service as at any time previous to 
the strike. A slight restriction in operation was caused 
during the first few weeks owing to boiler room conditions 
in the power house. 

It was not found necessary to defer maintenance work. 
Maintenance work on the electric locomotive is of course 
on a different basis than that on steam locomotives as the 
electric locomotives are at all times kept up to certain definite 
standards and do not have a general overhauling period as 
is the case with steam power. Tire changing on the electric 
locomotives was delayed for about 60 days and some of the 
locomotives ran for short periods with more lateral than 
they are permitted to have ordinarily. At the present time, 
the locomotives are in as good condition as they were before 
the strike. 

Very little trouble was experienced from the overhead 
trolley system or from track bonding. One interruption was 
caused by lightning which flashed over some insulation on 
the high tension system. This would have happened under 
any circumstances but probably would have been corrected 
in somewhat less time had the usual maintenance force been 
available. 

It was not possible to obtain many new men for electrical 
maintainers with special experience but it was found pos- 
sible to train those who were obtained very quickly. 

One hundred per cent of the mechanics went out. This 
included machinists, electric repairmen, pipe fitters, black- 
smiths and helpers both on the locomotive maintenance and 
the power house repair work. The unskilled labor, which is 
colored, was not seriously affected. The power house operat- 
ing force, the power directors and turbine operators did not 
strike. The generator attendants went out as did 90 per cent 
of the oilers, pumpers, etc. New men with some experience 
were obtained for water tending who rapidly broke in other 
new men as firemen. In the line department 70 per cent 
of the men struck, but by working on long shifts, the remain- 
ing 30 per cent were able to cover the maintenance work 
successfully until the force could be built up. The total 
forces on the electrified section were built up to practically 
full strength in 90 days from the commencement of the strike. 


New Projects and Equipment 


The most notable development in electric traction in the 
United States during the past year was the decision of the 
Illinois Central to adopt the 1,500-volt direct current system 
with overhead trolley for the electrification of the Chicago 
terminal district. Other activities in this country were con- 
fined largely to equipment orders. 

The Pennsylvania has announced that it will electrify the 
heavy grade west of Altoona and that extensive improve- 
ments will be made at Altoona, Pa., including the construc- 
tion of two extremely large repair shops. Announcement has 
also been made that the Pennsylvania will build three elec- 
tric locomotives, the electrical equipment for which will be 
supplied by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. One of these locomotives will operate on 11,000- 
volt alternating current and the other two will be equipped 
to operate on 600-volt direct current. During the year the 
Pennsylvania also decided to purchase power from the 
Philadelphia Electric Company for the operation of the West 
Jersey & Seashore Electric Line which runs between Camden 
and Atlantic City. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will soon have in 
operation 15 new multiple unit cars on the Paoli electrifica- 
tion in Philadelphia, making a total of 130 cars in operation. 

The Baltimore & Ohio ordered two 120-ton 600-volt di- 
rect current electric locomotives from the General Electric 
Company. These locomotives are to be delivered in March, 
1923. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford ordered 12 
180-ton 11,000-volt electric locomotives for passenger service 
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from the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
These locomotives will also be equipped to operate on 600- 
volt direct current into. the Grand Central Station, New 
York. The railroad has also secured eight motor cars and 
14 trailers, utilizing series type alternating-current motors 
and storage battery control. A new 9,000-kw. turbine gen- 
erator unit will be placed in the Cos Cob power station to 
take care of the additional load on the electric system. 

The Norfolk & Western ordered through Gibbs & Hill, 
New York, from the American Locomotive Company, four 
380-ton, 11,000-volt alternating current electric freight loco- 
motives. The electrical equipment for these locomotives will 
be supplied by the Westinghouse Company. 

The Long Island has announced that it will improve and 
extend its electric service. A 25,000-kw. generator has been 
installed in the Long Island City power plant and additional 
feeders have been run in conduit along the right-of-way to 
Forest Hills. The company has also started the work of 
extending the elevated structure through Hollis, Long Island, 
eastward through Queens to the Nassau County boundary 
line, a distance of about two miles. This extension will be 
elevated and four-tracked at the same time and the four- 
track section will be continued to Floral Park, twe miles 
farther east. It is estimated that the work will require about 
a year and a half for completion at a cost of $2,000,000. 

Trackage rights on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas have 
been negotiated for by the Texas Power & Light Company 
and the Dallas Power & Light Company for the purpose of 
supplying electric passenger service between Dallas and 
Denton, Texas, a distance of 48 miles. 

Complete data on heavy electric traction in North and 
South America was prepared this year by the Committee on 
Heavy Electric Traction of the Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers. This data was presented at the annual 
convention of the Association held in Chicago from October 
31 to November 3, inclusive. Similar data covering foreign 
electrified railroads was compiled by. the Heavy Electric 
Traction Committee of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation and presented at the annual convention of that Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago during October. 


Electric Traction Development 
Outside of the United States 


The most extensive electrification initiated during the year 
outside of the United States was that of the South African 
Government Railways. Locomotives using 3,000-volt direct 
current will be used and the section electrified will extend 
from Glencoe to Pietermaritzburg, a total of 174 route miles. 
The total expenditure involved is placed at about $20,000,- 
000 and was divided up among a number of British firms; 
namely, the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, Ltd., 
T. A. Parsons & Co., Ltd., Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., British 
Thomson-Houston Company, Ltd., Telegraph Manufactur- 
ing Company, A. Reyrolle & Co., Ltd., and the South 
African General Electric Company. 

Of probably greatest importance to American manufac- 
turers is the Mexican project. The International General 
Electric Company received an order from the Mexican Rail- 
way Company, Ltd. of Mexico. City for the electrification of 
30 miles of single track between Orizaba and Esperanza. 
Direct current (3,000 volts) will be used and the initial 
order for equipment included ten 150-ton locomotives, inter- 
changeable for freight and passenger service. 

In Canada the electrification of the Harbor Railway Ter- 
minals in Montreal, Quebec, is proceeding and it is expected 
that the total trackage of 58 miles will be entirely electrified 
some time during the next year. 

Negotiations are in progress for the electrification of a 
section of the Central o7 Brazil. 

According to commerce reports, 1,500,000 gold pesos is 
to be provided by a proposed law for the electrification of 
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the Argentine Transandine Railway between Zanjon in the 
Argentine and the Chilean frontier. The length of the line 
is about 28 miles, 

Work on the electrification of the Chilean State Railways 
between Valparaiso and Santiago was begun on April 12 
and material for this work is being shipped from time to 
time by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Baldwin Locomotive Company. 

In England plans and negotiations are being made for 
the purpose of obtaining a supply of electric power for the 
electrification of the South Eastern & Chatham. A new type 
of electric locomotive for high speed passenger service, which 
has a symmetrical wheel arrangement and unusually large 
driving wheels, is being tried out on the North Eastern 
Railways. The London, Brighton & South Coast Railway, 
England, has deposited a bill in Parliament to raise addi- 
tional money for the purpose of electrifying certain portions 
of its line. It is estimated that the work will require an 


‘expenditure of between four and five million dollars. The 


Metropolitan Railway in England has rebuilt 20 locomotives 
for high speed passenger service. 

A concession was granted to A. S. Akersbanerne in Nor- 
way for the construction of an electric railway to extend 
from Christiania to Ostensjo, a distance of about five miles. 
Two additions have been made to the Riksgransen Line in 
Scandinavia during the yast year. These additions extended 
the line from Nattavara to Lulea, a distance of about 100 
miles, and from Riksgransen to Narvik in Norway, a dis- 
tance of about 25 miles. 

The Dutch Government has appointed a commission for 
the purpose of studying a general electrification plan for 
Holland which includes the electrification of the Dutch 
Railway. 

Work has been started in France to electrify the 145 miles 
of the Paris-Orleans Railway from Paris to Vierzon. The 
1,500-volt direct current system will be used. Contracts 
amounting to $8,000,000 have been let and equipment is 
being supplied by French, English, Swedish and American 
companies. 

Switzerland has been particularly active in the develop- 
ment of its electrification program. The work of electrifying 
the St. Gotthard Railroad was finished and the second bore 
of the Simplon tunnel was completed. This tunnel is over 
12 miles in length. A number of new locomotives has been 
placed in service on the Swiss Federal Railways including 
three or four new types. 

A contract was let to the General Electric Company in 
1921 for the electrification of 40 miles of the Spanish Nor- 
thern Railway. Completion of this work is in progress and 
during the year six 3,000-volt direct current locomotives were 
ordered from the Westinghouse Company. 

In Italy, the work of electrifying the Bologna-Florence, 
Faenza-Bologna, Genoa-Pisa, Rome-Tivoli, and Rome- 
Anzio-Nettuno Lines is in progress. - 

The Hungarian government is making efforts to electrify 
the State railways through the agency of a special govern- 
ment commission. 

A large railway electrification program is being placed in 
effect in Japan; 600-volt and 1,200-volt direct current will 
be used. During the year the English Electric Company 
received an order for 34 complete electric locomotives of a 
total value of over $2,000,000. Two locomotives were also 
ordered from the General Electric Company in this country, 
two from the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, two from the English Electric Company (England), 
and two from Brown, Boveri & Co. of Switzerland. The 
Westinghouse Company also supplied motor car and sub- 
station equipment. 

Estimates made in the Netherlands Indian budget for the 
electrification of the railways of Java have been accepted 
but no time has been set for the beginning of the work. 
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Santa Fe Locomotive with 79 Cars on Boston & Maine 


Valuation Work Makes Progress During 1921 





Large Number of Tentative Reports Issued— 
Problem Approaches Final Stages 


By E. T. Howson 


HE YEAR which has just closed has been characterized, 
from the standpoint of the federal valuation work, by 
the concentration of effort on the preparation of ten- 
tative reports on the properties of the larger carriers. While 
this has reduced to some extent the number of tentative 
reports which have been completed, more than 100 tentative 
valuations have been served during the year, including those 
on the properties of several large roads. The Commission 
has also issued its first reports fixing the ‘‘final value” of 
a number of properties. A measure which tends to counteract 
the delay in the work due to the concentration on the larger 
roads has been the repeal by Congress of that section of the 
Valuation Act requiring the Commission to report the “ex- 
cess cost” of common carrier land, thereby relieving it of a 
large amount of work. 

The past year has seen the completion of the transition of 
the work of the Bureau of Valuations from the field to the 
office. The field work in the engineering department was 
completed early in 1921, and in the land and accounting 
departments late in the year. Shortly before the end of 1921 
arrangements were made to close the five district offices and 
on January 1, 1922, the last of this work was concentrated 
at the headquarters at Washington. The drastic reduction 
in forces made at the time the outlying offices were closed 
resulted in considerable demoralization of the work during 
the early months of the year, but this has now been overcome 
in large measure. While the concentration of all work at 
the headquarters has made possible the adoption of more 
uniform practices than prevailed when the work was divided 
between five widely separated offices, and to this extent has 
thereby simplified the negotiations between the carriers and 
the Commission, it has made communication more difficult 
and has made it necessary to handle many matters by cor- 
respondence which were formerly handled directly or by 
telephone. With the reorganization of this work, the car- 
riers have also experienced increased difficulty in harmoniz- 
ing differences, due apparently to a change in the policy 
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of the Bureau of Valuation or the restriction of authority 
of those now in direct charge, which condition has tended 
to retard the work. 

From the standpoint of the Commission, one of the most 
important developments of the year was the repeal of the 
requirement in the Valuation Act of 1913 to report the “ex- 
cess cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in 
excess of present value” of land, thus nullifying the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court of March 8, 1920. In 
its early work the Commission had ignored the provision in 
the Valuation Act requiring it to report this “excess cost” of 
land on the ground that this information was not of use as 
an element of value. The Kansas City Southern brought an 
action of mandamus to force the Commission to comply with 
this provision of the Act, and the court held that the Commis- 








Number Number Per cent 
of of corpora- Miles of total 
Sectior reports tions of road* mileage 
Accounting. as of December 1), 1922... 576 959 153,975 62.09 
Accounting, as of December 31, 19227... 585 1,039 176,475 73.16 
Enginecring, as of December 10, 1922.. 657 1,199 183,259 73.93 
Engineering, as of December 31, 19227.. 670 1,217 194,098 78.27 
Land, as ef December 10, 192 Terr. 1,085 146,717 59.16 
Land, as of December 31, 19227........ 714 1,119 168,328 67.87 
*Miles of first main and branch line roadway; no duplication for second 
track. 
7 Estimated 





sion was required to find this cost irrespective of its value. 
The Commission then withdrew the 55 tentative valuations 
which had been issued and held up others until the informa- 
tion could be secured to énable it to comply with the decision. 
At the same time it supported an amendment to the Act which 
would eliminate this requirement, which amendment was 
passed by Congress and was signed by the President on June 
7. While the roads contend that the ignoring of this ele- 
ment of cost is a denial to them of a portion of their invest- 
ment, the elimination of this requirement has greatly simpli- 
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fied the work of the valuation forces and has expedited the 
completion of the work of the land division. 


Progress During the Year 


The work of the Division of Valuation is divided into three 
major groups: engineering, land, and accounting. The prepa- 
ration of the underlying reports of all of these divisions is 
rapidly nearing completion. The status of the work of these 
branches is shown in the table. 

Of those reports completed on December 10, 1922, approxi- 
mately 236 engineering, 311 land and 284 accounting reports 
had been finished in the preceding 12 months. 

Similar progress has been made in assembling these re- 
ports into tentative valuations and serving them on the roads. 
Prior to December 9, 1921, 177 such reports had been issued 
on 220 properties, whereas the status of these tentative valua- 
tion reports is now as follows: 


Per cent 

of total 

mileage 
17.62 
18.92 


Miles 

of read 
43,701 
46,934 


Number Number of 
Date of reports corporations 


ee eee 306 429 
December 31, 1922 (estimated).. 316 455 


In noting these figures consideration should be given to 
the fact that, following the reorganization of the forces, efforts 
have been concentrated in large measure on the production of 
reports covering the major steam railway properties, particu- 
larly those of the carriers whose gross revenues exceed 
$25,000,000 or more per annum, and material progress has 
been made on these reports. Moreover, 55 tentative valuation 
reports, embracing 75 corporate properties with 20,635 miles 
of road, were completed on December 16 but had not been 
issued or included in the figures given above. Included 
among the larger roads on which tentative valuation reports 
have been made during the past year are the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis; the New York, New Haven & Hartford; the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western, and the Virginian. 

Of the 287 tentative valuations which had been served 
prior to October 31, 101 had become final through absence of 
protest. Full hearings upon protests have been had in 39 
cases, 6 cases have been partly heard and 33 were assigned 
for hearings before the close of the year. Final arguments 
have been made in 15 cases, while the issues raised by pro- 
testants in 19 cases were submitted without argument. 


Support for the Work 


As the year has drawn to a close there has been an increase 
in the pressure for the completion of the work on the part of 
the Commission and the railways and a continuation of the 
reversal in position of those who originally advocated the 
Valuation Act. In its annual report submitted to Congress 
last month, the Commission stated that the emphasis laid 
upon valuation by the Transportation Act, 1920 has neces- 
sitated that the work be expedited for certain provisions of 
that Act cannot be carried out effectively without the informa- 
tion supplied by it. Among other provisions the grouping of 
the properties into a limited number of systems is dependent 
upon data procured from the valuation, as is the action of the 
government in recapturing excess earnings. 

- On the other hand, the work has lost the support of those 
members of Congress who saw in the valuation a means of 
further harassing the railways and who, for this reason, sup- 
ported the Act and were primarily responsible for its passage. 
As the tentative valuations have appeared and it has become 
evident that this work will not substantiate their claims of 
over-capitalization of the properties as a whole, these men 
have withdrawn their support and in some cases are now open 
opponents of the work. 

As the work of inventorying the properties and placing unit 
prices on them is drawing to a close and is approaching the 
point where the Commission must fix the final values on the 
larger properties, the important principles of valuation are 
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coming to the front. While 101 valuations became final prior 
to October 31, through absence of protest, none of these were 
properties of any magnitude, nor did they establish any im- 
portant principles. While the Commission has heard the 
protests on a considerable number of properties, it has issued 
no decisions as yet and although it has given no intimation 
of its plans, it is believed in some quarters that it will not 
rule on these points until all of the tentative reports have been 
completed. Whether this is done or not, it is evident that 
the Commission must now prepare to give more attention to 
the important problems which are presented. It has been 
evident from recent hearings that the members of the Commis- 
sion have not been fully informed regarding the progress of 
the work up to the present time, but the decisions which must 
soon be made on basic questions of principle are so important 
that they cannot be delegated to subordinate departments but 
must be those of the Commission itself. 

At the same time it is evident that the railways and par- 
ticularly their executives and legal advisors must also give 
more consideration to the problems presented because of the 
close connection which the valuation will bear to railway 
regulation in the future. The appearance of the carriers 
before the Commission on November 1-3 showed clearly the 
lack of agreement between the roads on basic principles. It 
would seem fundamental that the carriers must first agree 
among themselves regarding their attitude on these basic 
questions and harmonize their activities through the medium 
of the President’s Conference Committee or some similar body 
if confusion is to be avoided and decisive action by the 
Commission itself hastened. 


As additional tentative valuations are being issued, the 
interest in the relation which these valuations bear to the 
capitalization of the properties which they cover is increas- 
ing. A sufficient number of reports have been issued to make 
it possible to estimate the relation which the total valuation 
of all of the roads will bear to the total capitalization. On 
the basis of the relation which the mileage of the roads on 
which tentative reports have been issued bears to the total 
mileage of the country, the “final value” will approximate 75 
per cent of the net capitalization. However, those lines on 
which reports have been issued are principally small roads 
of less than the average development and if this fact is taken 
into consideration the indications are that the valuations when 
completed will support the net capitalization of the roads 
as of the date of valuation. 

While the Commission has fixed the final value of many 
small properties, it has in no case as yet outlined the man- 
ner in which these values have been arrived at. This has 
been a point of contention with the carriers, who have main- 
tained that they cannot prepare their protests intelligently. 

The inventory has now been completed. The preparation 
of the tentative valuations is proceeding rapidly and should 
be completed in large part in 1923. While it is difficult to 
estimate the progress of any work of this character, the 
Commission indicated in its annual report that it expected 
that underlying reports would be available early in 1925 
covering approximately 75 per cent of the total railway mile- 
age. It has been estimated further that the tentative reports 
will be completed for all of the large properties prior to 
June 30, 1924. Progress is, however, dependent on the 
liberality of the appropriations made by Congress for this 
work. This year the Commission has asked for $1,280,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, whereas the recom- 
mendation submitted to Congress by the President the first 
week in December as the decision of the Budget Bureau al- 
lowed only $1,000,000 for the valuation work. It is under- 
stood that the Commission will make a strong effort to get 
this figure increased in the actual appropriation bill by show- 
ing the importance of the work before the Senate and Hous: 
Committees and particularly because of the demand for 
valuation figures for the purpose of figuring excess earnings 
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Condition of Shipment of Cotton Goods from Japan, on receipt at Vancouver, 
Bt. 


By R. A. Doster 


Freight claims decreased 51.6 per cent 
in 1922 as compared with 1921. 

Sixty-seven per cent of claims presented 
in 1922 settled within 30 days, as compared 
with 58 per cent in 1921. 

Rough handling of cars caused 16.8 per 
cent of claims paid. 

Attention to loading, transferring and de- 
livery of freight and handling of way bills 
on one road reduced claims from $50,000 
a month in 1921 to $4,000 in September, 
1922. 

" Saleennesel packing reduces loss from 
damage and pilfering. 


ways have ever launched has been that designed to 

reduce the number of loss and damage claims. While 
this campaign was inaugurated in 1920, it has made marked 
progress during the year which has just closed. The large 
and rapidly increasing number of freight claims prior to 
1920 was a growing menace to carriers and shippers alike. 
The co-operation of the shippers and the carriers in the 
national campaign of the Freight Claim Division of the 
American Railway ‘Association, which has now been in 
progress for two years, has shown remarkable results as the 
following claim figures for recent years (for freight loss 
and damage only) as reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show: 


O*. of the most successful campaigns which the rail- 


pe ROR Pd One ec | oe RE ee A $35,079,000 
TIRE MESS A DL abe as Soke ORR ens sees 55,738,000 
FORD coe oar ae abe cece Boe ee cues 104,587,000 
bo A ee eee eee eee 119,833,000 
Ras oo ode, Se Witcara stone ooo 6s bikta nae 92,500,000 
Se Mae do. 5 ae ts acer bialsre sete gross 50,000,000 (estimated) 


The number of freight loss and damage claims presented 
to the steam railways of this country has decreased steadily 
since 1919. During 1920, 4,800,024 claims were presented. 
This number decreased to about 3,384,000 during 1921. 
During the first nine months of 1922, the number of claims 


Freight Claim Adjustments Decreased 
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Shippers and Carriers Co-operate in the 
Campaign of the A. R. A. to 
Reduce Payments 





Condition of Shipment of Cotton Goods from United States on Receipt at 
Vancouver, 


presented declined to 1,649,790, as compared with 1,956,669 
filed during the first nine months of 1921. Claims carried 
over as unsettled with claims at the end of 1920 totaled 
653,312, and this figure was decreased 58 per cent or to 
274,528 at the close of 1921. On January 1, 1921, there 
were 578,525 unadjusted claims, which number was reduced 
to 286,410 at the close of the third quarter of 1921. The 
number of open claims at the close of the third quarter of 
1922 was 230,350, which was 18.7 per cent less than the 
number at the close of the third quarter of 1921. In the 
first nine months of 1921, claims paid totaled $77,876,814, 
while in the first nine months of 1922, claims paid totaled 
$37,686,169, a decrease of 51.6 per cent. 


67.5 Per Cent Settled in 30 Days 


During 1921, 58 per cent of ail claims were settled within 
30 days from the date of presentation and 78 per cent within 
90 days. In contrast, a report for September, 1922, shows 
that 67.5 per cent of all claims were settled in 30 days, 
19.4 per cent in from 30 to 90 days, and only 13.1 per cent 
required longer than 90 days. 


Investigation 


The ability to settle all claims within 30 to 90 days is 
dependent upon the manner of presentation of the claim. 
In many cases it is first necessary to obtain facts concerning 
the case which were not furnished by the claimant. In 
other instances, the investigation is delayed to permit the 
claimant to submit additional evidence which he should 
have filed with the claim in the first place. When refrig- 
erator or ventilated cars are involved, settlement is prolonged 
by the fact that it may be necessary to secure records 
from various points at which these cars were re-iced or 
ventilated before it can be determined whether the damage 
alleged resulted from irregular service. Many claims require 
a great deal of investigation before the liability is proved 
to be on a legal basis. This is especially true of interline 
shipments where the cause of the damage is obscure. 

The reduction of claims during the campaign has beep 
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especially pronounced in the case of those for the value of 
merchandise lost. The reduction in this class of losses may 
be represented by a road whose claims amounted to approxi- 
mately $50,000 a month in the first part of 1921, and which, 
by careful attention to the loading, transferring and delivery 
of freight and the handling of way bills has been gradually 
decreased to an amount slightly over $4,000 for September, 
1922. 


Claims for Shortage 


The committee on Freight Claim Prevention, after a care- 
ful study of the situation, has endeavored to correct condi- 
tions and has drafted a plan for safeguarding the handling 
of freight which becomes separated from its way bills. The 
adoption of this plan by many railroads has resulted in a 
decline in claims for shortage. In September, 1922, the 
claims paid for shortages amounted to only $293,948, which 
was 8.7 per cent of the grand total, while in January, 1921, 
the amount was $1,635,350, the largest ever paid, when it 
formed 15.8 per cent of all claims paid. 


First Nine Months of 1922 


Figures for the first nine months of 1922 show the pay- 
ments of claims aggregating $37,686,169 divided as follows: 


Loss in car package 

Loss other than in car package 

Damage 

Meth hamGine 06 GA Re occ ce ccsccsicsccciceves 

Improper car handling, loading, 
stowing 

Defective or unfit equipment 

Improper refrigeraticn or ventilation 

Freezing or heater failure 


$4,520,489 or 10.8 per cent 
2,670,087 or 7.1 percent 
5,430,223 or 14.4 per cent 
6,314,412 or 16.8 per cent 
unloading or 

802,498 or 2.1 per cent 
3,772,481 or 10.0 per cent 
1,163,518 or 3.1 percent 
670,425 or 1.8 per cent 
4,077,988 or 10.8 per cent 
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Robbery in car package 

Robbery other than in car package 
Concealed loss 

Concealed damage 

Wrecks 

Fire or marine loss cr damage 
Error of employees 


1,911,032 or 
1,998,248 or 
462,743 
1,162,875 or 
1,895,861 c 
366,373 

1,034,916 


5.1 per cent 
5.3 per cent 
1.2 per cent 
3.1 per cent 
0.5 per cent 
0.7 per cent 
2.7 per cent 


The greater part of the responsibility for the amount paid 
for loss and damage claims may be attributed to the car- 
riers, and is the result of careless billing, rough package 
handling, rough car handling, defective equipment, defective 
ventilation and delay in transit. On one of the larger roads 
claims paid due to rough handling amounted to 12.2 per 
cent of all claims paid during 1921, and during the first 
four months of 1922 the payment represented 12.8 per cent. 
This company is now paying more attention to the cause of 
these claims and has put in service a number of impact 
registers which serve to record the exact time and the force 
of the shock sustained in each of the cases of rough hand- 
ling. 


More Adequate Strapping 


Among the practices advocated to reduce claims resulting 
from inadequate packing, is more substantial strapping, 
which not only adds to the strength of the container and 
insures the perfect condition of the merchandise upon arrival, 
but eliminates a large part of the annual loss from pilferage. 
Shippers are realizing more and more the necessity of scien- 
tific packing. 

One concern which pays particular attention to strapping, 
reports that since adopting this system, package trouble 
caused by damage and pilfering has decreased 42 per cent 


during a period in which the shipments increased 20 per 


cent. 
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A Modernized Railway Dock at Tampico, Mexico 
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The Contributors to the Foreign Section 





Writers from Principal Countries the World Over Review 
Railway Developments in 1922 


N THE following pages the Railway Age presents for 
the second time in its Annual Review Number a series 
of articles covering developments during the past year 

on the railways of the principal foreign countries. 

We feel that with these articles this issue of the Annual 
Review Number comes nearer to presenting a concise, up-to- 
the-minute picture of recent railway developments and the 
railway situation as it is today not only in this country, but 
throughout the world, than anything previously published. 
No claim to perfection can be made, of course. Contribu- 
tions had to be sought from the four corners of the earth. 
To some of these places mail service is so slow that when 
contributors were unable at the last moment to undertake 
our assignments there did not remain sufficient time to ar- 
range for articles from other writers and it was necessary 
for our staff to secure such information as could be obtained 
in this country. In one case, our South American corre- 
spondent mailed to us an article on the railway situation in 
Argentina, which was duly received. In the next mail he sent 
articles dealing with Brazil, Chile, Bolivia and other im- 
portant South American countries and photographs to illus- 
trate all his articles. At the time of going to press this 
material had not arrived. 

Not only are our contributors scattered the world over but 
many of them write only in foreign languages, which made 
necessary the translation of their contributions. Insofar as 
was feasible our correspondents were selected from among 
those who, while intimately acquainted with conditions in 
their own countries, were also able to appreciate the point 
of view of those familiar with railroad conditions only on 
this continent. They were requested to deal with develop- 
ments according to their relative importance, i. e., to review’ 
concisely events of minor importance and to go into detail 
concerning happenings of considerable moment. This will 
explain the fact that some of the articles are devoted in large 
part to some one phase of the railway situation, such as 
mechanical matters, labor and finance, national politics, etc. 

Among our contributors are two Americans who have re- 
cently spent some time in Europe and are well qualified to 
describe conditions in the countries of which they write. 
These men are Col. A. B. Barber, who has written the article 
entitled “Polish Railways Make Great Strides in 1922,” 
and Capt. Geofrey L. Carden, who tells how the Russian 
railways were made to aid in the relief of the famine. Col. 
Barber, formerly of the army engineers, served until recently 
as technical adviser to the Polish government, having been 
nominated for that position by Mr. Hoover in 1919 at the 
request of the Polish government for an American engineer 
to assist in the organization of transportation, coal and other 
basic industries. He has been closely connected with all the 
progress Poland has made in these fields and no one is better 
qualified than he to discuss them from an American point 
of view. Capt. Carden has recently returned from Russia 
where he was actively engaged with the American Relief 
Administration in breaking the Russian famine. 

J. L. Payne, who has written the article entitled “Canadian 
Roads Improve with Lower Gross,” needs no introduction 
to readers of the Railway Age. He was formerly comptroller 
of statistics for the Department of Railways: and Canals of 
the Dominion of Canada and has for many years been a 
keen student of Canadian railway affairs. He has been a 


welcome contributor to the columns of the Railway Age for 
a number of years and, in view of the interesting develop- 
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ments which have taken place in Canada during the past 
year, we feel that his article in this issue will be read with 
even more than usual interest. 

M. Peschaud, secretary of the Paris-Orleans Railway 
Company, is the author of the article reviewing conditions 
on the French railways. Like Mr. Payne, his name has ap- 
peared a number of times before in the Railway Age. Like- 
wise, he too is a well-known student of railway affairs in 
his own country. His report of progress is interesting, par- 
ticularly because it tells of the operation of the railways for 
a year under the drastic reorganization which was brought 
about by the French Railways Act of 1921. 

Professor J. Stumpf, privy councillor and professor in the 
Charlottenburg (Berlin) Technische Hochschule, has writ- 
ten the article entitled “First Steps in Unification of German 
Railroads.” Professor Stumpf is a well-known mechanical 
engineer and is the designer of the Stumpf Una-Flow engine. 

A. Niklitchek, who tells of “Some Improvement in Central 
Europe’s Railways,” is a railway mechanical engineer em- 
ployed as an engineer of tests in the locomotive works of 
the Austrian State Railways. He is also a lecturer on rail- 
way subjects in the state educational institutions. 

C. H. Newman, publicity officer of the New South Wales 
Government Railways, has written a concise, clear and up- 
to-date article on the railway situation in Australia. His 
contribution will, we feel, be particularly interesting in that 
he tells of the interest in American methods and the tendency 
to bigger cars and locomotives. 

Gilbert E. Chittenden, who has contributed the article en- 
titled “‘Extensive Development Planned in South Africa,” is 
attached to the staff of the general manager of the South 
African Railways. He tells a most interesting story of the 
development of South Africa’s railway system and the great 
plans for the future. This article and the one on Australia 
should be of particular interest to our Canadian readers, not 
only because they deal with other British dominions, but also 
because both of these countries have problems, similar to 
Canada’s, of a considerable state-owned railway mileage, 
built primarily to develop the country and which the govern- 
ments concerned are trying to operate profitably. 

W. H. Fraser, who tells the progress of the British rail- 
ways in dealing with the labor problem and in consolidating 
their properties into a few large systems, is a member of the 
staff of the superintendent of the line of the Great Western 
Railway of England. 

Antonio Giordano, who tells of the plans of the Fascisti 
government for a return to private operation for the Italian 
railways, is the Railway Age’s regular correspondent in Italy. 
Similarly M. Michelin, who writes from Buenos Aires about 
the brighter prospects of the Argentine railways, is a regu- 
lar contributor to our news columns. W. D. Hornaday, the 
Railway Age’s correspondent in Texas, has written the article 
describing Mexico’s railway facilities. Mr. Hornaday is 
well acquainted with Mexico, having at one time been pub- 
licity agent for the National Railways. 

Our correspondents in India and China must unfortunately 
remain anonymous. Their contributions, however, are among 
the most interesting of all. Both of them are thoroughly 
familiar with American railroading and both are in the closest 
touch with the railways of their respective countries. The 
result is that they have been able to make their articles par- 
ticularly informative to the American reader. Our corre- 
spondent in India pointedly criticizes American practice. 
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The Cornish Riviera Express, Which Makes the Longest Non-Stop Run in the World, 226 Miles, from London to Plymouth 


{British Railways Show 


Progress During 1922° 


Consolidation Completed, Rates Reduced and Financial 
Status Improved—Labor Relations Happy 


By W. H. Fraser 


of government as compared with private operation, it is 
to be found in the remarkable progress made by British 
railways in 1922. The railways were returned to their own- 
ers in August, 1921. The year 1921 ended with a deficit of 
$43,000,000, and but for the compensation agreements with 
the government for the use of the railways, .the companies 
would have been unable to meet their obligations to the 
debenture and other stockholders. The year 1922 opened 
with many of the gravest financial problems still unsolved. 
The shortage of money through trade depression, heavy tax- 
ation and unemployment destroyed all hopes of substantial 
increases in revenue. Traffic receipts were dwindling, ex- 
penditures were abnormally high, whilst the companies had 
also to meet a persistent and growing demand from the pub- 
lic for a reduction in rates and fares, the financial embarrass- 
ment of the railways being either misunderstood or ignored. 
These exceptional conditions were further complicated by 
the statutory obligation of the railways under the Railways 
Act of 1921 to consolidate their 120 railway systems into 
four large groups by the end of 1922. With railways in the 
melting pot, buyers fighting shy of railway stocks, develop- 
ment retarded and the necessity for stabilizing financial 
security and restoring public confidence, the managerial 
staffs were put to the severest tests in British railway history. 
That they have succeeded in overcoming the initial but 
greatest difficulties is beyond doubt, and the year has ended 
with the sure and certain knowledge that the railway sys- 
tems of Great Britain have again been placed on a thoroughly 
sound and businesslike basis. 


1 PROOF were required to demonstrate the disadvantages 


Railways Consolidated into Four Large Systems 


Sir Frederick Banbury, the chairman of the Railway Com- 
panies’ Association, told the House of Commons that the 
business of amalgamating Great Britain’s railways into four 





*Epitor’s Note—Our correspondent’s figures of pounds, shillings and 
pence have been converted to American money at $5 to the pound, 25 
cents to the shilling and 2 cents to the penny. 


Lonpon 
groups was such an intricate problem that it almost passed 
the wit of man to know how it could be solved. At one time 
it was thought that in some of the groups the financial ad- 
justments of railway stocks presented such insuperable diffi- 
culties that the preparation of voluntary schemes was impos- 
sible. Happily, agreements have been reached between all 
the largest companies with two exceptions, though in some 
cases the terms of fusion still remain to be approved by the 
shareholders, or require the sanction of the Amalgamation 
Tribunal appointed under the Railways Act. 

The greatest progress has been made in the Western group, 
where six Welsh railways and a number of smaller compa- 
nies have been amalgamated with the Great Western Rail- 
way. For all practical purposes this group has been com- 
pleted and operated as one railway for some months. With 
the Welsh railways go the railway-owned docks in South 
Wales, and as the Swansea Harbour Trust is shortly to be 
merged into the Great Western Railway, that company now 
owns the whole of the chain of docks on the South Wales 
seaboard, stretching from the River Severn to the Irish sea. 
The Great Western Railway has the distinctive privilege of 
being allowed by a special clause in the Railways Act to 
retain its present title. 

The Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway, which ranked as 
the fourth largest railway system in Great Britain, has been 
merged into the London & North Western and the two have 
been operated as one undertaking for the past 12 months. 
The Midland and some Scottish companies in the North 
Western group have also come to terms and the name of 
the London, Midland & Scottish Railway has been agreed 
upon. In the Eastern. group the North Eastern Railway has 
taken over the Hull & Barnsley Railway & Docks. The 
North Eastern company has come to terms with the Great 
Northern, Great Eastern, Great Central, North British and 
Great North of Scotland and the amalgamation scheme has 
been approved by all the stockholders. This group will 
eventually become the owners of extensive docks and ports 
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on the east coast and in Scotland. The new name of the 
group has been announced as the London & North Eastern 
Railway. Amalgamation schemes in the Southern group have 
been sanctioned by the shareholders, and all the groups are 
expected to be completed, with the exception of a number 
of unimportant subsidiary companies, by January 1, 1923. 
This system will be known as the Southern Railway. 


Reasons for Consolidation 


The grouping of railways is looked upon with misgivings 
by the spokesmen of many railway companies, though it has 
not prevented them from loyally carrying out the wishes of 
Parliament. In labor circles railway grouping has been re- 
ceived with unqualified satisfaction, as being a helpful step 
forward towards nationalization. That gratification is not 
shared by the British public generally who have come to re- 
gard government control of anything as anathema maranatha. 

It may be again recorded that the object in grouping is 
to secure economies in operation, a large percentage of the 
resultant savings being handed over to the public in the 
shape of reduced rates and fares. That economies will be 
effected through amalgamation is beyond dispute, but there 
is a considerable difference of opinion as to the amount of 
the estimated savings. Sir Eric Geddes, who was sponsor 
for the Railways Act, put it as high as $100,000,000 per 
annum, roughly eight per cent of the total expenditure, 
though he admitted it would take a considerable number of 
years to reach that figure. Prominent railway men estimate 
the ultimate savings at $25,000,000 a year. If the system 
of private ownership of freight cars (of which there are 
700,000, or 50 per cent of the total number in the country) 
could be abolished, another $10,000,000 a year would be 
saved, and together with other economies a figure of $50,- 
000,000 a year might be reached in time. The principal 
direction in which economies lie is in standardization of 
equipment and rolling stock, centralized purchase of stores 
and the elimination of duplicated staff in competitive areas. 

It is remarkable that neither the public nor the general 
press have yet realized the vast changes that are being made 
in British railways; changes which will transform British 
railway practice and affect every single citizen directly or 
indirectly by possible alterations in rates and charges. New 
schedules of rates have to be submitted to the Railway Rates 
Tribunal, but the hearing of the companies’ case and the 
traders’ objections is expected to last a lengthy period. 
Reliable authorities assert that it will take five years before 
the Tribunal can fix the “appointed day” for bringing into 
operation the new schedules. 


Labor Situation Extremely Favorable 


The record of 1922 as to the relations of the railway 
companies and their employees has been marked by a con- 
sistently friendly spirit on both sides. The voluntary agree- 
ment of May, 1921, between the railway companies and the 
trade unions for the settlement of disputes has undoubtedly 
created peace in the railway world and helped the companies 
in their progress towards reconstruction. The railway em- 
ployees are entrenched behind an act of Parliament which 
provides that, with the exception of automatic .adjustments 
of pay following a fall in the cost of living, no alteration 
can be made in rates of pay or conditions of service, except 
by negotiation with the trade unions or, in default of an 
agreement, by the decision of one of the wage boards. This 
arrangement cannot be terminated before January, 1924. 

A severe test of the new machinery was made in January, 
1922, before the National Wages Board when the Scottish 
railway companies succeeded in obtaining financial relief by 
the concession of a spread-over of the eight-hour day for 
certain positions in country districts, and by the removal of 
the “prosperity bonus” of 1920, approximately five shillings 
(approximately $1.25) per week per man. The award was 
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subsequently applied to railways south of the Scottish border. 

Another interesting case, which came before the Industrial 
Court, was that of railway shopmen. During the war as 
wages increased in the engineering industries, railway shop- 
men claimed and received corresponding advances. When a 
portion of the war bonus was removed from the wages of 
shopmen other than railwaymen, the National Union of Rail- 
waymen astutely brought forward the claim that the railway 
shopmen were in a class by themselves and should be treated 
as a separate industry. The claim was upheld by the Indus- 
trial Court and the drop in shopmen’s wages was not so 
great as in the case of similar grades of men employed out- 
side railway shops. 

Railway employees have loyally observed the sliding scale 
arrangement, which provides that for a rise or fall of five 











A Mechanical Coaling Plant at Stratford on the Great Eastern 


points in the index number of the cost of living there should 
be an increase or decrease of one shilling (approximately 
25 cents) per week in wages. During the year under review 
no increase has been recorded, whilst the fall in the cost of 
living to 80 points above pre-war figures has involved reduc- 
tions for numerous classes of employees of eight shillings. 
(approximately $2) per week and the removal of the ‘‘pros- 
perity bonus” of 1920. A number of grades have now 
reached the standard rates which are generally 100 per cent 
over the pre-war figures. Typical examples of rates are 


shown in Table I. 
Taste I 
Weekly wages 
= = 





— 
Standard 
rates 
$18.00 
14.25 


November, 

1922 

$18.00 
14.25 
15.00 
12.87 
16.25 
16.25 


‘December 31, 
1 


Enginemen 

Firemen 

Trait: ticket collectors 
ey Se eee 
Shunters (grade 1) 


Guards (grade 1) 16.25 


Negotiations are now proceeding with the trade unions for 
the variation of what are known in the railway service as 
“side shows” (i.e., various arbitrary working conditions). 

The object of the discussions is to endeavor with the help 
of the unions to find some means of easing the huge burden 
of expenditure without inflicting hardship on the men. Some 
of the proposals before the negotiating committee are a mod- 
ification of the existing arrangements in connection with the 
guaranteed week and the guaranteed day and the method of 
payment for Sunday duty and night duty. Conciliation 
boards and other similar conferences have been abolished, 
and in their place councils and local committees have been 
established consisting of the railway officers and employees. 
The experience already gained has proved the usefulness of 
sitting round a table and discussing grievances. Just as in 
medizval times a dispute over a bucket of water precipitated 
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a war, trifling discords have led to serious and prolonged 
troubles with railwaymen. There is ground for belief that 
the councils will smooth out misunderstandings and difficul- 
ties arising through misinterpretation of agreements. 

The councils have so far been mainly engaged in consid- 
ering individual grievances, although it is the intention to 
extend the discussions to questions of train operations and 
other kindred subjects of mutual interest. A number of hot- 
heads have made an organized attempt to discredit the 
councils, but their efforts have signally failed. The councils 
have met a long felt want of the men, as they are assured 
by the presence of men of their own rank at the council 
meetings that their grievances have had an adequate hearing. 


Reductions in Rates and Fares 


The policy of the railways in easing the burden of present 
day rail charges has been to give concessions by instalments. 
As reductions in expenditure on wages, coal and materials 
have been effected, the savings have been passed on to the 
public. The first consideration has been given to freight 
rates on minerals and merchandise, with the object of help- 
ing the revival of industry, and this policy has been steadily 
adhered to, although the railway companies might have 
gained greater popularity if they had made early concessions 
to the ordinary fare-paying passenger. The largest conces- 
sion of the year came into operation on August 1, when an 
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that their finances did not warrant such large reductions, 
and the agreement provided that so far as the negotiating 
bodies were concerned, no further application would be made 
for rate alterations for a period of 12 months. The Coal 
Mining Association, the Iron and Steel Federation and other 
important industries who were not parties to the agreement 
are still pressing the managements for further reductions, 
but it is difficult to see how they can be conceded at the 
present time, having regard to the companies’ statutory obli- 
gations to provide efficient rail transport. Any attempt to 
economize by restricting rail services would instantly land 
the companies into difficulties. 

The position of the freight rates today is given in Table II. 

British railway rates generally are now 70 to 75 per cent 
above the pre-war level, and they compare favorably with 
the average of wholesale prices which is 71 per cent higher, 
and the cost of living, which is 80 per cent. 

In passenger rates the reductions given during the year 
have been in the direction of special cheap fares, but on 
January 1, 1923, an all-around cut of 25 per cent of the 
war increase will be made in the charges to the ordinary 
fare-paying passenger, leaving the rates 50 per cent above 
pre-war, or 3 cents per mile. At the same time the opportunity 
will be taken to remove some of the anomalies in the charges 
for passenger fares and to make a move in the direction of 
standardization of fares. This decision should facilitate the 








A Large Gravity Yard at Feltham, Near London 


all-round reduction of 25 per cent was made on all classes 
of general merchandise and a lowering of the flat rates. This 
reduction was arranged by agreement with the Federation of 
British Industries and endorsed by other leading associa- 











Tasie II 
Maximum rate 
September, 1926 Today 
rc i —— A 
Percent Flat Maxi- Percent Flat Max- 
Class above rate ad- mumad- above rate ad- mum ad- 
of traffic pre-war dition dition pre-war dition diticn 


Coal, coke and patent fuel. 100 $0.12 
Iron ore, etc., for blast 


$1 60 $0.04 $0.87 


TORRE bol bose. wcce 100 2 1 50 .04 50 
Raw EE oon ei asec ee 100 12 1 ae. <8 1.00 
Agricultural manure....... 50 si2 1 50 06 1.00 
Partly manufactured articles 100 12 Nolimit 75 .06 1.50 
General merchandise....... 100 sae aes 75 06 s 
Small pareele i. oo. csewc ss 150 es at 100 7 

sy 


Cartage and delivery rates 37 cents at each end 18 cents at each end 





tions which asked for a reduction of freight rates by 50 per © 


cent and the abolition of post-war flat rates. 
The railways were able to satisfy the captains of industry 


work of the Railway Rates Tribunal when it gets to the 
question of revisions. First-class fares are to be reduced 
from six cents to five cents per mile. Cheap tickets of all 
descriptions will bear corresponding decreases; season (14.e., 
commutation) tickets will remain at 50 per cent above the 
pre-war charge and no alteration is to be made in the price 
of workmen’s tickets. Rates for perishable goods by pas- 
senger train are to be reduced from 75 per cent to 50 per 
cent from January 1, 1923. Milk rates were reduced in 
May, 1922, from 75 per cent to 50 per cent above pre-war. 
Other minor reductions during the year were made in the 
rates for motors, carriages, caravans, etc., and cattle in horse 
boxes. 


Railway Stocks Rise on Market 


The returning prosperity of British railways is indicated 
by the steady rise in the value of all classes of stocks since 
the close of 1921. The railway market has been quick to 
respond to the valuable work done by the companies in 
restoring their credit. The payment of $150,000,000 as a 
first instalment of the $300,000,000 government compensa- 
tion imparted a sense of security and, though stability has 
been secured, railway companies do not overlook the fact that 
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these millions may disappear like snow in summer sun if the 
depression in trade is prolonged. 


ComMPARISON OF STOCK VALUES 


Highest December November 22, 
1913 1921 1922 
Caledonian, 

i CO. t. accenene 79% 31 63% 

Preferred converted ........... 59% 25% 491% 
Glasgow & South Western, 

eferred ordinary ..........+... 444 16% 33% 
Great Central, 

Deferred ordinary ............ 17% 4% 8% 

Preferred ordinary ............ 395% 8Y% 23% 
EE Ee 631% 27 38 P 
Great Northern, 

a a a clare onal eas 57% 23% 43% 

EE, a gan ss ov eeeenaieiane 883% 44 68% 
EE not saice ce cctecosese 119 72% 106 
London & North Western.......... 136% 70 102 
London, Brighton & South Coast, 

Deferred ordinary ............ 95 38% 63% 
London & South Western.......... 39% 18% 33% 
Midland, 

a eee ee 77% 43% 67 
CD ew eeexnkade men eee 60% 36 48 
. ER ae eee 32% 9% 47% 
PE GOOD id cbreeasinvarsees 124 72 118% 


The second and final payment of $150,000,000 is due 
from the government on January 1, 1923. 


Railway Excursions 


With freedom from the stranglehold of the coal strike 
and the fetters of government control, the British railways 
restored at one stroke many popular forms of cheap tickets 
and excursion trains beloved by the public. 

These cheap tickets are not issued from any philanthropic 
motives but as a business proposition to attract additional 
traffic. Tourist tickets at a fare and two-thirds were restored 
in the early summer and proved a boon to holiday makers. 
The guaranteed excursion for the day or long-period (mini- 
mum number of passengers 300), a popular British institu- 
tion, is again making headway. From June to October the 
railway companies flooded the country with excursions and 
no holiday resort in Great Britain had cause for complaint 
at being left out of the program. Although the excursion 
trains were run at good speed, the ordinary train service is 
so superior both in speed and numbers that the regular 
patrons of the railways are loath to take advantage of the 
cheaper fares, and practically all cheap train passengers are 
regarded as bringing additional revenue to the coffers of the 
companies. Cheap tickets for day and half-day excursions 
are now issued in about 50 varieties, many being available 
by specified ordinary trains. They include tickets for Boy 
Scouts, ramblers, members of rifle clubs, footballers, cricket- 
ers, anglers, blind ex-service men and their attendants, and 
country folk traveling to the market towns. 

The cheap fares are based on the ordinary fare and are 
proportionately higher than in pre-war days. The ridicu- 
lously low fares charged on some railways before 1914 are 
never likely to return. Although excursion trains have been 
well patronized, the numbers of passengers carried are not 
so great as in the days before the war, nor are they likely 
to be so until the large numbers of unemployed are again 
at work. 

Statistics 


The railway statistics for 1921 issued in the late autumn 
by the Ministry of Transport are of no comparative value 
owing to the incidence of the coal strike, and other disturb- 
ing factors. The decline in the number of passengers from 
1,141,748,517 in 1920 to 942,421,007 in 1921 is not only 
on account of the coal strike but also due to the fact that 
some millions of soldiers, sailors and officials were still being 
carried in 1920 on government business and ex-service men 
were spending their gratuities in visiting friends, and in 
1921 holiday makers perturbed by the coal strike had booked 
accommodation by road transport months ahead. Higher 
rail fares were a contributing factor and unemployment and 
general shortage of money helped to diminish traffic. Freight 
traffics fell by over a hundred million tons or 31.4 per cent, 





.companies to recoup some of their grievous losses. 
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half of the decrease being on the carriage of coal. The stop- 
page of blast furnaces accounted for a fall of 8,638,873 tons 
in the carriage of iron and steel, equal to 52.2 per cent, and 
iron and iron-ore show the large reduction of 71.2 per cent. 

In January, 1922, the railway companies resumed their 
practice of publishing weekly traffic returns, but no com- 
parisons will be available until 1923. The figures do not 
contain particulars of expenditure. 


Highway Transport Competition 


The carriage of merchandise by road motors continues in 
large volume, and day and night the roads out of the great 
cities are humming with the throb of the internal combus- 
tion engine. A considerable tonnage has been diverted from 
rail to road but the railways are applying with success new 
methods for retaining existing traffic and winning back old 
customers. With the exception of well-established firms, 
road carriers are in a sorry plight, and the technical papers 
devoted to the industry do not hesitate to point out that 
unless the present system of suicidal rate cutting is stopped, 
disaster on a wholesale scale will overtake the road transport 
business. 

Already lists of firms in financial difficulties are 
continually being posted, and as increased taxation for com- 
mercial lorries is foreshadowed, the outlook is black. Local 
taxation due to the wear and tear of roads has increased by 
leaps and bounds, and local authorities are petitioning the 
Ministry of Transport to close roads unsuitable for heavy 
traffic. Local rates and taxes, which constitute a heavy bur- 
den for the companies, have increased from $24,000,000 in 
1913 to $54,000,000 in 1921, the rise being largely due to 
the upkeep of roads worn out by road motors carrying traffic 
taken from the railways. 

A spirited attempt by the London & North Western and 
associated companies to obtain powers to use road transport 
failed through the intervention of the Ministry of Transport, 
which sought to impose impossible conditions for the regu- 
lation of the proposed road motor services. The Ministry’s 
action was severely criticized by a committee of the House 
of Commons which was favorably disposed to the proposals. 
The bill was withdrawn by the companies. 

Motor coach business has passed through a very trying 
period, and traffic has fallen off to an enormous extent. Bad 
weather, railway competition and the fickleness of the public 
have put many firms in the bankruptcy court. The rosy con- 
ditions under which road transport worked in 1921 have 
been just the opposite in 1922. Railway excursion fares 
have brought motor coach fares down with a run. The motor 
coach business has, however, come to stay and must still be 
reckoned with. So far as long distance travel is concerned, 
there is no prospect of road motor coaches ousting the rail- 
ways as the most popular form of transport. For short dis- 
tances the small motor bus has become a Serious rival to 
the railways, though the competition between ex-service men 
with their rough-and-ready motor conveyances for the 4-cent 
and 6-cent fare is so keen that they are only able to earn a 
bare living and are likely to go out of business. 


Irish Free State Railways 


The tale of the Irish Free State railways can soon be told. 
It is a continual record of destruction of railway property 
through the deplorable civil war that has been raging 
throughout the country. Irish railways have had to contend 
with every kind of difficulty, and in some sections it has 
been impossible at times to operate them. The only bright 
spot in the past year’s record is the allocation of the $15,- 
000,000 government compensation, which should enable the 
The 
commission appointed by the Irish provisional government 
to inquire into the operation of the Irish railways has rec- 
ommended that the railways should become nationalized. 
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A Baldwin Locomotive on the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean 


French Railways Still Operate at Deficit 


New Method of Organization in Effect—No Reductions 
in Labor Cost—Electrification 


By M. Peschaud 


railroads did not change materially, but remained at 
about 26,000 miles, divided among five companies 
(the Paris-Orleans, the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, the 
Northern, the Eastern and the Southern—18,950 miles) and 


Da THE PAST YEAR the route mileage of French 
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Station on Alsace-Lorraine Railways at Metz 


two government systems (the State, 5,600 miles, and the 
Alsace-Lorraine, 1,385 miles). 


Physical Condition of the Systems 


The magnificent effort made by the French railroads to 
repair the destruction caused by the war has been described 
in previous articles in the Railway Age. At present the sys- 
tems have been restored and are operating as satisfactorily 
as they did in 1914. Some improvements have even been 
introduced, such as the train dispatching system, which is 
more particularly used on the P. L. M. (Paris-Marseilles 
line), the Eastern (Méziéres-Charleville line) and the Paris- 
Orleans (Montlucon-Limoges line). Western Electric equip- 
ment has been used in these installations. Several roads 
are giving numerous trials to cab — with speed re- 
corders. 
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Paris. 
‘The reconstruction of rolling stock has been accomplished. 
Judging from the latest statistics at hand, conditions have 
not greatly changed during 1922, as compared with 1921. 


1920 1921 
Number of locomotives in operation.......... 17,428 17,729 
Total horsepower of locomctives in thousands.. 14,860 15,516 
Number cf cars: 
ee ian ae éGiwniaie p60 ea Rome Kia see 117,082 121,193 


adadbdeses 73,642 79,103 
Ripe ae oehis: 49,322 49,207 


(b) Gondolas ter 
See. SED aces ciesuses 


Cay Gl ivecees coe (o¥eteteeesehedeue” ae 169,203 
(e) Tank Rome ecw bun poe ye awe iem nee 673 918 
(£) Refrigerater OT ee ee 911 1,172 
Be AN aod anced 550 een exes 16,360 16,473 
CD: PEMMCCRINONS anc ccds cece ssndene vee 733 712 
Number of passenger car on iteauceas’ “Sane 28,612 


The monthly statistics 'Seennn to September) of cars 
loaded on the systems (that of Alsace-Lorraine excluded) 


follow: 
Six systems 


~ 
Daily average 1922 » 1921 
iraseny gens ews ee Sree ee 39,727 37,892 
ebruary ..... te el avethie hoe anula Whoa eeete 42,057 35,248 
DE. wet cbeeke se ss wie wre eee emadeee wes 43,275 30,651 
(0 NSS eee : saedeoue yemeee 41,998 32,930 
a an oy Diino at afl ate Sow) eae ecw 42,623 38,980 
—_ Ee ee ere a a per Mes one 43,123 33,695 
ad re SEPARA ESS HB 43,390 30,941 
Soiree aia ae bale ais Mia'p is a vic OR eee 43,338 42,108 
EE Guicktredereee chiens oben s bbe aben 47,192 38,328 


In 1913 the daily average of cars loaded was over 60,000, 
but the average capacity of the cars was smaller. Never- 
theless, France continues to feel the effects of the acute eco- 
nomic crisis which it has experienced for the last two years. 

In July, 1922, experiments were begun on the Paris- 
Orleans line with the new automatic train control device in- 
vented by the French engineer Rodolausse. ‘This device aims 
to insure the following conditions: The automatic control and 
regulation of speed and the stoppage of a train in case it goes 
by a stop signal. 

Electrifications 


The vast program of electrification which has been de- 
scribed in the Railway. Age is on the high road to accom- 
plishment. The minister of public works opened to regular 
operation on January 1, 1923, the electrified line from Pau 
to Tarbes on the Southern system; that of Tarbes to Montre- 
jeau will be opened on March 1, and it is hoped that the line 
from Dax to Toulouse (217 miles) will be ready in the 
summer of 1923. The motive power used can haul a 200- 
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metric-ton train on grades of 3.3 per cent at a speed of 30 
miles per hour. On the level, the speed will exceed 50 miles 
an hour. 

On the Orleans system, and on that of the P. L. M. the 
working out of the electrification program is being followed 
with interest. 

New Lines 


The piercing of the Vosges mountains is being actively 
pursued. The work on the Saint Dié to Saales line is being 
finished. As regards the line from Saint Maurice to Wesser- 
ling, final studies of the profile tp be adopted are being made; 
and concerning the “median” traveling lines, the Superior 
Railroad Board in June, 1922, expressed itself favorably 
over the construction of the two lines connecting Saint Dié 
with Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines, and Cornimont with Metzéral. 

The same activity prevails in the Transpyrenean region. 
The first locomotive reached the international station of 
Puigcerda on September 28, 1922. Very likely the line from 
Ax-les-Thermes to Ripoli will be placed in operation in 
1924; that from Oloron to Quera in 1923. 

Regarding the line of communication from Switzerland to 
the ocean, the Superior Railroad Board has decided to build 
a cut-off between La Jonchére and Commentry, and to make 
surveys for another between Commentry and Saint-Germain- 
des-Fossés, both being located on the Paris-Orleans system. 


Deficits 


Conditions, which have improved as regards the equipment, 
also look more promising as regards the outcome of the 1922 
operations. 


In Millions of Francs* 
Ss 
¢ q 


Charge- 
Re- Disburse- Net 


d able to . 
ments income capital Deficit 


5,756 —1,296 919 
1494 — 558 176 734 


7,250 —1,854 1,095 2,972 





Operations in 1920: 
Private companies ........ 
State Railway 


Total 


4,460 
936 


Operations in 1921: 
Private companies 
State Railway 


5,291 
1,427 


6,718 


— 382 948 
— 425 192 


— 807 


1,384 
1,008 639 


a 5,917 


1,140 2,023 

Estimates for 1922: 
Private companies 
State Railway 


4,989 + 247 
1,230 - — 192 


6,219 + 55 


1,132 914 
218 420 
1,350 1,334 
*Due to the fluctuations in the value of the franc, no attempt has been 
made to conveg these figures into American money. Normally the franc is 
worth 19.3 cents. At present it is worth about 7.5 cents. 


The decrease in the deficit is in great part due to the de- 
creased cost of fuel. 


Fuel expenditure in millions of francs 
1920 
1921 
1922 (estimated) 
Corresponding tonnage in thousands of tons . 
1920 8,509 
1921 150 
1922 


8, 
(estimated) 8,419 


Rates 


The management committee of the large systems and the 
Superior Railroad Board have vigorously taken in hand the 
revision of merchandise rates; this work will be completed 
before the end of the year. The reductions to be brought 
about apply to the transportation of raw materials, long dis- 
tance and export traffic, as well as traffic by solid trains. 
General increases (140 per cent for merchandise and 70 
to 80 per cent in passenger rates) have been continued. 


Labor 


The number of the employees has decreased in 1922, as 
compared to 1921, but labor expenses have somewhat in- 
creased in view of the fact that the systems have had to pay, 
in 1922, the increased cost of living indemnity, which the 


2,238 + 
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state had assumed previously and which the employees have 
collected, for the first time, as their share of the ‘““management 
premium.” 

From the most recent statistical returns, it follows that the 
average salary of French railroad employees has increased 
234 per cent from 1914 to 1921, while it has but increased 
218 per cent in public service, and from 180 per cent to 200 
per cent only in private industry. However, the cost of liv- 
ing shows but an increase of 202 per cent, as compared with 











Valenciennes Station 


1914. The increases have reached 286 per cent for be- 
ginners and they are still larger for men having children. 


Modification of Application of Eight-Hour Law 


According to the provisions of the decree of September 14, 
1922, covering railroad employees other than the engine and 
train crews, the working period is still, in principle, put 
down at eight hours per day, but the distribution of the 
working hours is spread over the entire year, including 
therein two weeks’ vacation. The number of working days 
being 313, the number of working hours in the year has been 
placed at 2,504, or 2,512 hours for leap years. 

The decree establishes a distinction between the employees 
who perform effective work over the entire period of their 
day’s service, and those whose work is of an intermittent 
nature. Regarding the first named, the length of service 
placed in principle at 2,504 hours per annum, is of eight 
hours on an average, and it cannot exceed 10 hours per day. 
As regards the second named, such as the doormen, the office 
runners, watchmen, signalmen, crossing watchmen, etc., the 
maximum length of the daily toil cannot exceed, depending 
upon individual cases, 12 to 15 hours. 

There are reservations in cases of some urgent work hav- 
ing to be performed, either in a permanent or temporary way. 
It can be demanded of the employees to perform 450 addi- 
tional hours per annum, in case of urgent work in order to 
avoid an accident, or to repair the consequences thereof; or 
in case of work performed in the interest of national defence, 
or in case of excess of work. ‘These hours are paid on the 
normal scale basis, as well as the 120 hours covering the 15 
days’ annual vacation. The Superior Railroad Board had 
proposed a more radical change; viz., that for a period of 
seven years the working day would have been placed at nine 
hours by way of accommodation. 

In view of the regulation adopted, the cut in the staff will 
not greatly exceed 30,000 employees, and that of the expendi- 
tures from 120 to 130 million francs. This is insignificant 
and commerce and industry manifested their disappointment 
when they realized that the government had stopped at such 
a limited reform. 
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In view of the poor results attained by the management of 
the government railways or state system, the Superior Rail- 
road Board rejected, by a vote of 35 to 19, the continuation of 
government operation; it admitted the principle of “farming 
out.” 

Since the end of the war the Alsace-Lorraine system has 
been operated by the state, but its leasing to the Eastern 
Company has been agreed upon, and a law has been proposed 
to ratify it; all the chambers of commerce of Alsace and Lor- 
raine (with the exception of the Strasbourg Chamber of 
Commerce) favor operation by the Eastern Company. 


The New Régime of Railroad Control 


The year 1922 will constitute an epoch in the history of 
French railroads, insofar as it has witnessed the application 
and effects of the new status of French railroads.* Although, 
financially speaking, the new status had its start on January 
1, 1921, it was not until January, 1922, that the new or- 














A Compound Pacific on the P. L. M. 


ganization began to operate. Since that date, the “Managing 
Committee of the Large Systems” constituted in conformity 
with the law, has met regularly. It is the managing body 
of the railroads in all matters of common interest, which 
include all questions of importance. Above it is the “Su- 
perior Railroad Council.” 

The activities of the Managing Committee have been nu- 
merous. After having proceeded with the final organization 
of its departments, the Managing Committee, presided over 





*In connection with the new organization of French rauroads, see article 
“Agreement on Reorganization of French Railways” published in the Rai:way 
Age of December 31, 1921, page 1311. 
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with great competence by Mr. Derville, president of the 
P. L. M. Company, undertook the revision of tariffs, com- 
pleted the measures pertaining to the improvement of the 
employees’ pensions; prepared rules to enforce the eight-hour 
law, the distribution of the premium to the staff, rules per- 
taining to the conditions under which passes could be de- 
livered, and elaborated the statutes of the International Rail- 
way Union, which came to life on October 22, 1922, and 
which sits at Paris, under the presidency of Mr. Mange, 
manager of the Paris-Orleans Company. Independently of 
these grave problems, the Managing Committee, in the course 
of the year 1922, took in hand and passed upon all matters. 
of any importance, in which all the systems were interested, 
and it is well known how the post-war liquidation has in- 
creased the number of these. 

On the other hand, the Superior Railroad Board has. 
rivaled in zeal the Managing Committee. The purpose of 
this board is to associate intimately the representatives of 
the nation’s general interests and those of the employees with 
the railroads’ general policy. It is made up as follows: 
The 18 members of the Managing Committee, representing 
the administrations of the railways and the 12 representatives. 
elected by the employees (in proportion of two per system) 
and 30 representatives of the general interests of the nation. 
On the Superior Council (as also on the Managing Com- 
mittee) the government’s commissioner, who is the general 
manager of railroads attached to the Ministry of Public 
Works, sits. The council’s power is very far-reaching; it 
renders decisions on all questions of common interest, on 
technical, commercial administration, and financial matters. 
concerning all the systems, and furthermore, on important 
questions which concern one or several systems which the 
ministry chooses to refer to it. Mr. Mahieu, general secre- 
tary of the ministry of public works, has been appointed its 
president. He has taken up the following propositions 
(among the leading ones): The reform of the eight-hour law, 
revision of the main merchandise tariff schedules, distribu- 
tion of the premium to the staff, and the administrative and 
financial reorganization of the State Railway. 

All of these labors have been undertaken by the Managing 
Committee on the one hand, and by the Superior Council on 
the other, with an intense spirit of conciliation, having at 
heart the various interests at stake, and with a deep sense 
of national requirements. Without abandoning any of their 
autonomy, the respect of which is the basis of the new rail- 
way policy, the main systems came to an easy understanding 
on all matters which were considered, and thus the work of 
unification and of co-ordination, which constitutes one of the 
essential purposes of the new railroad law, was started, as 
was foretold by the writer a year ago. 
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St. Gotthard Raiiway on Swiss-Italian Frontier 


Italy Plans Return to Private Ownership 


Premier Mussolini Favors New Policy—Railways Over- 
manned and Poverty Stricken 


By Antonio Giordano 


HE MOST important problem which the Italian State 

Railway Administration is facing is the question of 

its financial condition. The seriousness of the situa- 

tion is shown in the following table, which includes estimates 
for the fiscal year 1921-1922 in millions of lire.* 


Fiscal years 
pact" 





1921-22 
1920-21 (estimated) 
1,850 2,000 
1,145 760 
800 —-1,205 
260 263 


1913-14 
284 
76 
103 
113 


1918-19 1919-20 
797 «1,266 
526 978 
212 345 
166 193 

576 1,701 ~—s«2,782 

603 1,693 1,937 


4,055 
3,021 


4,231 
3,285 


"845 1,034 (966 
In order to have a clear idea of the financial situation of 
the Italian State Railways, which today is the basis on which 
the government must work out its plans for one of the most 
important means of communication of the country, it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the various items of the bal- 
ance sheet for 1921-1922 which have so far been made public. 
The following table shows receipts from July, 1921, to 
April, 1922, in comparison with similar periods of other 
fiscal years: 
July, 1921, 
April, 1922 


Same 
period, 
1913-14 


Same 
period, 
1919-20 

——_——(millions of lire) 
Passengers 997.6 739.1 
Baggage 48.8 30.4 
Fast freight 322.6 258.5 
Slew freight 1,311.6 776.9 


Same 
pericd, 
1920-21 


230.4 
10.5 
61.4 

275.5 

If only the results obtained during the first two months 
of 1922 are considered and if such are compared with the 
results obtained during the same period of 1921 it will be 
seen that the receipts for traffic are decreasing as shown in 
the following table: 





*No attempt has been made to convert these amounts into American money 
because of the depreciated value of the lire. One lire normally equals 19.3 
cents. Now it is werth about 5 cents. 
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Passengers 
Baggage 
Fast freight 
Slow freight 


lire 
lire 
lire 
lire 


million 
million 
million 
million 
It is true that in general during January and February 
there is a decline in traffic, but during the first two months 
of this year there should have been an increase in receipts 
owing to the introduction of the new railway tariff bringing 
about an increase of 5.72 per cent in fast freight and of 4.11 
per cent in slow freight rates. During March and April of 
this year there was an increase in receipts from passenger 
traffic, but the decrease in receipts from freight traffic has 
continued, as appears in the following table: 
Increase or decrease over similar 


peri ds n 


ad . sai 
January and March and 
Febrvary, April 
1922 1922 
—(millions of lire) 
Passengers and baggage....... - a. + 17.1 + 
Fast freight 3.8 + 0.2 
Slow freight 3 — 43.2 


Total 

tour 
months 
4.8 
3.6 


— 76.0 


The increase in freight rates has not increased receipts be- 
cause of the decrease in the volume of traffic. 


Ton-Miles Have Increased 


On the other hand, while the tonnage of traffic decreased, 
ton-miles increased during the first half of 1922, not only 
when compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year but also in respect to the corresponding period of 1914. 
During the 6-month period January to June, 1922, the 
Italian State Railways handled 3,033,813,000 ton-miles} of 
freight against 2,913,190,000 ton-miles during the same 
period of 1921 and 2,628,058,000 ton-miles during the same 
period of 1914. 

Both the fact that the increase of freight rates did not cause 
an increase of receipts but caused instead a decrease in the 
tonnage of traffic and the fact that the ton-miles have in- 





*Tons-kilometer have been converted to ton-miles by the factor 0.684. 
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creased, show clearly that no improvement can be obtained 
through further increases of freight rates. 

In connection with the expenses of the Italian State Rail- 
way Administration it is officially announced that there has 
been an excess of expenses of 789 million lire over the esti- 
mated sum of 4,231 millions. Among the various items 
which have contributed to this excess may be mentioned 
wages, the cost of new equipment and payments for loss and 
damage. 


The Railways Overmanned 


In connection with the excess of expenses for wages 
amounting to 266 million lire, it may be pointed out that 
the number of employees increased 46.6 per cent between 
June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1920, when the hiring of addi- 








The Italian State Railways at Milan 


tional employees was discontinued, viz., from 147,387 on 
June 30, 1914, to 216,075 on June 30, 1920. In this con- 
nection it should be taken into consideration that neither 
the mileage of the railways nor traffic has increased to an 
extent to justify such large additions to the working force. 

The increase in the number of employees has been caused 
in the first place by the application of the eight-hour law 
and in the second place by the political situation in Italy 
in 1919 and 1920, when communist ideas filled the minds of 
the workers, and the government in order to keep them quiet 
employed as many as applied in the railway service. It may 
be added also that soon after the armistice a great number 
of munitions factories closed down and the workmen who had 
come from rural districts and who were before the war en- 
gaged in farm work did not want to return to their former 
occupation but desired to remain in the towns. In order to 
prevent their causing trouble the government had to employ 
them somehow. 


What the Fascisti Have Done for Italy 


The Fascisti initiated their campaign among the workmen, 
developing the idea that the power of a nation is no doubt 
in its labor strength but that, on the other hand, the interests 
of labor are strictly connected with the interests of the nation 
and that if the nation goes bankrupt labor will follow and 
that for this reason, Italy being in a critical financial condi- 
tion, labor should reduce its demands. Since this movement 
has gained strength the railway labor situation has improved, 
especially because many members of the socialist railway 
employees’ federation joined the federation organized by the 
Fascisti with the above program. In this way the old rail- 
way labor organization found a strong competitor which 
would prevent strikes and other similar troubles to advance 
the conquest of the aims of some political party. This hap- 
pened last July when the socialist party caused a cabinet 
crisis and, in order to force their entry into the government, 
organized a general railway strike which, however, was not 
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successful because railway employees had been brought to 
understand the situation. 

This, however, does not solve the question of the influence 
of the wage bill on the general financial situation of the 
Italian State Railways. 


The Rolling Stock Situation 


With reference to the excess of expenses for railway roll- 
ing stock, amounting to 380 million lire, the number of 
freight cars at the disposal of shippers has decreased since 
the fiscal year 1913-1914 because of the increase in the num- 
ber of bad order cars. -During 1921-1922 the number of 
such cars was 75 per cent larger than that in 1913-1914. 
Under such circumstances the purchases of cars and locomo- 
tives was absolutely essential. 


Orders of the Italian Program 
Railway Administration for the period 
from 1909-1914 1922-1927 
a ee 1,172 450 
eee: Se ee 1,808 1,200 
ee ee or ere 1,212 250 
ere 26,145 6,000 


The program for the period 1922-1927 is much smaller 
than that for the five years preceding the outbreak of ths 
war, although there has been an increase in the requirement 
for rolling stock, not only because during the war the equip- 
ment was allowed to run down but also through the increase 
in ton-miles and the consequent increase in the work the 
railways are called upon to do. However, when the program 
for 1922-1927 was submitted to parliament the various par- 
liamentary committees which had to examine it pointed out 
that in view of the financial condition of the Italian State 
Railways at least part of the railway rolling stock should be 
purchased from Germany on the reparations account. 

Should the purchases of railway rolling stock be made 
in Germany or should orders be placed in Italy the balance- 
sheet of the Italian State Railway Administration would not 
be affected since if equipment were delivered on the repara- 














Yards at Milan, Italy 


tions account the treasury would have to credit the Italian 
State Railway Administration for the amount, and it is re- 
ported from a reliable source that the prices asked for such 
materials by German works, in spite of the depreciation of 
the German mark, were far larger than those quoted by the 
Italian builders. 

Finally, the amount of money paid out for loss and dam- 
age, exceeding by 110 million lire the estimate made for the 
fiscal year 1921-1922, has increased as follows: 


Increase in Percent 
tota on the amount 
(Millions of lire) of traffic 
RE eee rey ee 3.9 0.67% 
SE cisvecaat secs sraseewete as 1.84% 
PE 2 oo om ste bess obeeneweee 97.8 3.64% 
Ce amr my mat 130.0 4.07% 


Besides these problems the question of the construction 
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of new lines and electrification must be considered. During 
the fiscal year 1921-1922 no important railway construction 
or electrification has been carried out. 

It is certain that many of the various projects of new 
construction worked out by the administration have been 
based not only on economical requirements but also for 
political reasons, particularly to satisfy the demands of cer- 
tain representatives in parliament. 


Some New Construction Badly Needed 


However, there are new lines the construction of which is 
of vital necessity to the country ard therefore the delaying 
of such construction hinders the development of Italian trade 
and industry. Among these may be mentioned the Predil 
line connecting Trieste directly with Austria; the line between 
Trieste and Fiume, making these two ports important transit 
centers in the trade between Western and Eastern Europe; the 
lines between Piedmont and Southern France for the develop- 
ment of trade between Turin, one of the most important cen- 
ters of Italian industry, and the region around Marseilles; 
the lines in Sardinia for the exploitation of the large mineral 
resources of the island; the direct lines from Bologna to 
Florence and Rome to Naples, permitting an improvement 
in communication between Northern and Southern Italy; 
and the lines in Sicily, also to enable that region better to 
exploit its resources. 

The Railway Administration has made detailed plans for 
the construction of these lines and they have been duly ap- 
proved by the government, but their carrying out has been 
continually postponed owing to financial conditions. 

The same thing may be said of the electrification projects, 
none of which was completed during the fiscal year 1921- 
1922. If electrification of all the 3,700 miles of railway 
according to the program worked out by Senator Riccardo 
Bianchi, when he was general manager of the Italian State 
Railways, is not an immediate necessity, it is certain that the 
carrying out of part of this program, or at least the com- 
pletion of the work on the lines where electrification has 
been begun, cannot well be delayed. The same is true of 
the lines from Genoa to La Spezia, from Bologna to Florence 
and from Florence to Faenza, where smoke in the tunnels 
is a nuisance and a danger. 


Only Two Alternatives 


Under the circumstances it is quite evident that whatever 
efforts the Administration may make to eliminate the deficit 
from its balance sheet, it has only two alternatives, viz.: 





Left—Interior of Second and Third Class Car, Norway. 
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1. It may reduce the number of employees, thus increas- 
ing the number of the unemployed; reduce the number of 
trains to such an extent as to avoid the necessity of purchas- 
ing new rolling stock and force trade and industry to de- 
velop other means of communication; and it may refuse to 
undertake the construction of new lines and suspend elec- 
trification, thus hindering the improvement in business con- 
ditions of the country. 

2. It may turn the railways over to private companies, 
which, however, could avoid reducing the number of rail- 
way employees only by the development of other activities 
such as the construction of railway rolling stock, etc., etc.; 
the private companies may undertake the construction of new 
lines and develop electrification and in such a way not only 
improve the physical condition of the railways, but also 
increase national production, as it is thought that Italian 
equipment and supply manufacturers would interest them- 
selves in the railways to insure a market for their products. 

The basis of the program of the new cabinet headed by 
Mussolini is the transfer of some of the public utilities from 
government administration to private industry and from such 
statements it may be assumed that the government intends to 
choose the second alternative. 

In connection with the transfer of the railways to private 
ownership, it is pointed out that up to 1905, when the rail- 
ways owned by private companies were taken over by the 
government, the private companies had paid about five billion 
lire for the construction of over 6,200 miles of line in 60 
years, while the Italian State Railway Administration has 
spent only two billion lire for the construction of about 3,000 
miles in 17 years and with very small benefit to the govern- 
ment. The Italian railways had a better development while 
they were operated by private companies than since they 
were taken over by the government. 


The Opportunity for American Capital 


Under the present condition of exchange there is but one 
good opportunity for American interests in connection with 
railway development in Italy and that is the investment of 
American capital both in Italian private railway companies, 
some of which have already forwarded to the government 
proposals for taking over the operation of the railways, and 
in the Italian railway supply industry, which could use 
American machines and American raw materials and which, 
in view of the geographical position of Italy, could be the 
basis of the development of American railway interests in 
European countries, particularly in the Balkans. 


Right—Interior of Third Class Tourist Car 
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150 Locomotive of This Type Were Built by Baldwin for Poland in 1920 and Delivery on 25 More is Now Being Being Made 


Polish Railways Make Great Strides in 1922 


Physical Condition Much Improved and Good Service 
Restored—Finances an Obstacle 


By Col. A. B. Barber 


ROM 1919 to 1921 the Polish railways were engaged 
F in a continuous struggle to meet the most necessary 
traffic requirements and, at the same time, to strengthen 
the organization, rebuild and improve the property, and pro- 
vide the equipment needed to care for the rapidly increasing 














Typical Freight Cars and Old Style Passenger Cars, Poland 


traffic. In 1922 the results of the Poles’ three years of con- 
structive effort have become evident. The comment is fre- 
quently made that the railways are operating better than 
before the war. On the other hand the chronic shortage of 
freight cars continues and the financial record is deplorable. 
More than half of the receipts come directly from the Polish 
treasury to make up the operating deficit. The railway 
rates, like the Polish taxes, are, however, only a small frac- 
tion of what the traffic will easily stand and what the people, 
as a whole, can readily pay. With the first general elec- 
tions out of the way, it is expected that the next thing on the 
Polish calendar will be the overhauling of the financial 
system of the country, including that of the principal gov- 
ernment-owned utility, the railways. 


Physical Characteristics 


As Poland lies mainly in the broad river basins which 
stretch north from the Carpathian mountains toward the 
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Baltic, her railways have relatively easy grades, few tunnels 
and numerous long bridges. Maximum gradients on main 
lines range from 0.5 to 0.8 per cent, and on secondary lines 
rarely exceed 1.5. In the Carpathians maximum gradients 
are generally less than 2.0, but on a few lines range up to 
2.7. The prevailing maximum curvatures are of 800 to 
1,000 ft. radius, the heaviest being 660 ft. 

The soil is generally sandy and railway construction easy 
except in the Prypet or Pinsk marshes in the east and in 
certain marshy areas lying from 50 to 100 miles to the west 
of Warsaw. Little rock is encountered in excavation and 
there is a scarcity of rock for ballast, resulting in a general 














Station at Kattowice, Polish Upper Silesia, Typical of Larger 
Stations in Former German Poland 


use of gravel, with rock only under the rail joints. In former 
German Poland, however, the principal lines are rock- 
ballasted. 

Mileage 


With an area of 155,000 square miles and a population 
of 27,160,000 according to the 1921 census, the Republic of 
Poland has 10,859 miles of standard gage railways (of 
which 3,500 miles are double-tracked) and 2,350 miles of 
narrow-gage lines of many different gages. In proportion to 
area Poland thus has from one-third to one-half as much 
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railway mileage as France or Germany. With minor excep- 
tions, all ‘of these railways are owned and operated by the 
central government at Warsaw. The total mileage of the 
Polish railways is roughly the same as that of our Penn- 
sylvania System. 


Motor and Water Transportation 


The use of motor trucks is as yet very limited due to bad 
roads (other than the main highways), concentration of 
cities into small areas, absence of suburban development and, 
in general, to the retarded economic condition of the country. 
Water transportation is also relatively little used. In its 
lower course, below Thorn, Poland’s principal river, the Vis- 
tula, has been improved to a limiting depth of 4 ft. to 5 ft. 
Farther up, however, between Thorn and Warsaw, although 
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a small amount of traffic is carried on less than 3 ft. of 
water, the slope of the river is too steep and its bed too 
wide and unstable for economical development to carry heavy 
traffic. 


Railway Traffic 


During 1919 and 1920 passenger traffic was greater than 
freight, but with the gradual economic recovery of the country 
since the end of the war with the Bolsheviks in the fall of 
1920, the freight movement has increased until it is now as 
before the war, ‘between twice and three times the passenger 
movement. Because of the absence of suburban develop- 
ment, the commuter traffic has, up to the present, been of 
relatively little importance. 

The heaviest traffic in the freight as well as in the pas- 
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senger business is normally in the western part of the 
country, a condition which is exaggerated today due to the 
extensive war devastation in the eastern districts and to the 
practical breakdown of Russia as a factor in international 
trade. Roughly, one-third of the freight traffic originates in 
the mining and industrial districts of Upper Silesia, Dom- 
browa and Krakow in the southwest corner of the country 
adjacent to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. The movement 
from this region is the densest on the Polish railways, the 
bulk of it being coal, of which 12,000,000 tons are trans- 
ported annually to the north and east. 

A large share of this traffic falls to the so-called Warsaw- 
Vienna Railway, leading from the local district northeast to 











Station Reconstruction Work at Zowierce, 180 Miles from 
Warsaw 


the great textile center to Lodz, and to Warsaw. Under pri- 
vate operation, before its repurchase by the Russian govern- 
ment in 1912, this line was one of the most profitable in 
Europe. Today it is carrying approximately the same traffic 
as before the war, and is nearing its capacity with present 
equipment and operating methods. Similar conditions per- 
tain to the line leading north from the coal fields to Pos- 
nania, Danzig and East Prussia, and on the line leading 
east through Krakow to Lwow (Lemberg), Roumania and 
Russia. 

Studies have been made of new lines, to the north from 
the coal districts on a direct line towards Danzig, and to the 
east towards Rowno, while consideration has also been given 
to various methods of increasing the capacity of the existing 
lines. However, any radical improvements involving con- 
siderable expenditures are, like many other needed better- 
ments of the Polish railways, dependent upon the clearing 
up of the financial situation. 

Beside the mining and industrial district just mentioned, 
the other principal traffic centers are: The oilfields and 
timber regions on the north slopes of the Carpathian moun- 
tains in Galicia, which ship largely to Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Austria; the timber districts of Eastern Poland, 
shipping largely via Danzig; the areas of intensified agri- 
cultural and sylvicultural development in former German 
Poland and the western part of former Russian Poland; the 
port of Danzig; and the urban and manufacturing districts 
of Warsaw (pop. 931,176), Lodz (451,813), Lwow (219,- 
193), Krakow (181,700) and Poznan (169,793). 

Of the traffic in the first part of 1922, excluding that of 
Upper Silesia, about 40 per cent originated in former Rus- 
sian Poland (pop. 15,506,339), 25 per cent in former Aus- 
trian Poland (pop. 7,724,946) and 20 per cent in former 

German Poland (pop. 2,948,582). The remaining 15 per 
cent consisted of transit traffic, chiefly from Germany to 
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East Prussia and Russia across the so-called Polish Cor- 
ridor, the Polish territory extending north to the Baltic Sea 
and the Free City of Danzig, between East Prussia and the 
rest of Germany. 

Car loadings during the past three years have averaged 
as follows: 


Year Cars loaded daily 
Sian Gris eb wknd Sh em Sk Os sete ae a 

Pees hi be th se CAs Kes. eek cone aes ees 7,891 

CRIGRA od We = 44 00-59-4005 00S 4 Sen OS 8,419 


There are to be added to the above about 5,500 cars per 
day loaded in the portion of Upper Silesia transferred to 
Poland in June, 1922. 


Operating Statistics 


European operating statistics differ greatly from Amer- 
ican, but some idea of the traffic on the Polish railways may 
be gained from the following figures for 1921, which cover 
9,520 miles of line: 


LASKOWSKI—Thusr Night—No. 1— 


seeeee 


Se rn eee en eer ee ere eae 117,629,600 
Average journey per passenger—in miles ...............4.. 59 
Revenue freight loaded—tons  ....csccccrcscccescccessceses 30,580,000 
ee See ee re eens 123 
ER ET POR Ee ae ae ee 990,846 
ee OE ES SE OE SINS 6 5:0.9.5.05:6.0s0 9 cd Gs Sew eniseee wees 3,8 

CURE VOTRE, DEREPARED TAINS, 06.66 <6.5040 seein cows ceces 5,126,625,000 
Re SEEN, SEMEN COMING, « 6:0:5.4 kins'dieietrs aa'eb a ssre's. alee’ ia 9,816,335,000 
Average number of car axlics per passenger train............ 28. 
Average number of car axles per freight train.............. 76.0 
Average gross tonnage of passenger trains................6. 247 
Average gross tonnage of freight trains...........-..eseee. 636 
Average gross tonnage of cars in freight trains.............. 16.9 
Ratio of loaded freight car miles to total freight car miles. . 68% 
Average passenger locomotive miles per day.............+.. 92 
Average freight locomotive miles per day..........seseeeeee 45 
Average switching locomctive miles per day............020-. 48 

Organization 


Like most of the state-owned European systems, the 
Polish railways are operated under the control of a railway 
ministry headed by a minister who, although generally with 
technical training, is a political person and depends for con- 
tinuity of technical administration upon a non-political civil- 
service staff. Co-ordination with other branches of the gov- 











A Later View of the Work at Zowierce 


ernment and with the public is secured through an advisory 
state railway council and various interministerial commis- 
sions; for example, the committee for the allocation of cars. 

The railway ministry is divided into the following sec- 
tions: Administrative and legal, financial, traffic, operation, 
construction and maintenance, and mechanical. Besides in 
January, 1922, there was set up in Warsaw a central office 
for purchases and stores, outside of the railway ministry 
but taking over certain duties formerly handled in the min- 
istry. 

Following closely the system prevailing generally in Cen- 
tral Europe, operation and maintenance is entrusted to a 
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number of “Railway Directions,” while construction of new 
lines and terminals is separately centralized in the hands of 
a “Construction Direction” in Warsaw. There is also a 
special organization to handle the recently-commenced recon- 
struction of the Warsaw terminals. 


The operating “directions” are as follows: 
Standard gage 
Direction line-miles 
Former Russian Poland 


4,813 
Kr ake W 
I.wow 
Stanislawow 75 982 
- ee ePoznan 
«Danzig 
Kattowice 


Former Austrian Poland 


Former German Poland....... 


Personnel and Wages 


For the standard gage lines there are about 176,000 regu- 
lar employees of all classes, including overhead and shop 
forces. The number of employees per mile of line ranges 
from 4 in the Vilna Direction, where traffic is lightest, to 
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atively satisfactory, but that in the shops has been probably 
the worst in the country. Gradually, however, piece work 
and premium systems have been introduced in the shops, and 
recently a distinct improvement has been noted. Most of 
railway employees belong to the labor unions which in 1919 
and 1920 were largely under the influence of the Socialist 
parties in the Diet. During 1921 and 1922, however, the 
unions tended to give less attention to politics, with the 
result that strikes have been minimized. 


The Railway Budget 


Due to the continual fall in exchange, railway operating 
costs—calculated on a gold basis—have approximated half 
of the prewar costs. However, this has been more than offset 
by the low rates, which in gold values have averaged only 
one-fourth of the prewar rates, so that the operating deficit 
since 1918 has been about 50 per cent each year. This con- 
tinual deficit, which is typical not only of the railways but 
of the entire fiscal situation of most of the Central European 
countries, plays an important part in the process of inflation 








A Bridge as the Germans Left It 


The Central Span, Shown in the “Close-up” 


18 in the Warsaw Direction and 32 in the Kattowice Direc- 
tion, where traffic is extremely dense. 

Wages of Polish railway employees, like those in the other 
government services, change each month in accordance with 
a factor representing the cost of living. In buying power 
the wages of laborers and lower grade employees represent 
about the same as before the war, while the compensations 
of middle grade employees have about half of their prewar 
buying power, and of the highest grades one-tenth. In the 
face of parliamentary resistance to granting higher salaries 
to one branch of the government service than to the others, 
one of the most serious problems of the Polish railways to- 
day is how to provide sufficient compensations to retain the 
services of the senior railway officers. These competent 
technical men, who before the war were prominent in gov- 
ernment or private service throughout Eastern Europe, have 
for four years been patriotically giving their services to the 
railways for a small fraction of their value or of what many 
of them are constantly being offered elsewhere. 

Until 1922 food and clothing were furnished in kind to 
railway employees and their families, but this has now been 
discontinued. The railway co-operatives, however, continue 
to flourish. A comprehensive system of retirement pen- 
sions and insurance against sickness and accident was early 
introduced on the railways as in other branches of the 
government. 

The efficiency of railway labor on the lines has been rel- 


at Left, Was Made Entirely of Pieces That Could Be Carried by One Man 


and depreciation of the currency. It has a most deplorable 
effect upon the pressing question of railway reconstruction 
and expansion. 


Rolling Stock 


The rolling stock of the Polish railways, which is esti- 
mated as about 25 per cent short of requirements, consists of 
approximately the following: 

Freight 
53,000 


18,000 
2,000 


Leco- Passenger 
motives cars 
a 1366 


Received from 


Germany under peace treaty. . 

Austria-Hungary under peace treaty.. 
Armistice stocks 

Russia (converted or convertible to stand- 
ard gage) 7,000 
7,000 


87,000 


8,900 


The above figures do not include 150 locomotives and 
2,000 Russian gage cars not fit for conversion to standard 
gage, or the rolling stock of Polish Upper Silesia, amounting 
to 430 locomotives, 770 passenger cars and 20,200 freight 


cars. This last item forms the Polish contribution to a pool 
which for 15 years is to serve both Polish and German 
parts of Upper Silesia under special arrangements supervised 
by an appointee of the League of Nations. 

Among the rolling stock purchased during the past three 
years are included 150 Baldwin Consolidation locomotives 
and 4,600 United States War Department 30-ton cars deliv- 
ered in 1920. An additional lot of 7,500 of these cars, 
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recently purchased from the United States War Department, 
js now in process of shipment to Danzig, where the cars 
are to be erected. Twenty-five additional Baldwin loco- 
motives, of the same type as those which have made such a 
fine record in Poland, have been purchased for cash and are 
now in process of manufacture and shipment. 

There is still due the Polish railways from the Central 

wers rolling stock for 1,400 miles of railways in Eastern 
Poland which those powers converted from Russian to 
standard gage. 

Among the locomotives to which Poland has fallen heir 
are 143 different types, and 85 of these types are represented 
by less than 10 locomotives each. Nearly 500 locomotives 
are obsolete or ready to be scrapped. 

The passenger cars include enough heavy four-axle cars 
of the corridor type to equip the principal express trains, 
leaving the old style coupé cars for local train service. 

The freight cars are of all ages and types. Except for 
the American 30-ton cars and a few specials equipped with 
bogie trucks, the cars are of the usual European two-axle 
type of 10 to 20 tons’ capacity. About 6,000 cars are in such 
condition that they should be scrapped at once, while con- 
siderations of operating economy would require a general 
replacement of the smaller cars by cars of larger capacity. 


Design of Rolling Stock 


Largely through the influence of the American 30-ton cars, 
which have scored a distinct success in Poland, the Polish 
railway officials have become interested in the reduction of 
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made stronger than heretofore, which designs have been 
made of 40-ton cars for coal service. 

Another important development due to the American 
cars has been the use of air brakes on freight trains, a prac- 
tice never before followed in Poland. In February, 1922, 
the first test run of a complete train of these cars using the 
Westinghouse brakes was made from the coal fields to 
Warsaw, accompanied by a large party of railway officers. . 
The excellent speed and train control, and the obvious saving 
in personnel, made a deep impression, and succeeding months 
have seen a wide extension of the use of these cars with air 
brakes in many parts of the country. 

Very few of the European type freight cars owned by 
the Polish railways are equipped with air-brakes. Passenger 
cars and locomotives have either the Hardy vacuum (Austro- 
Hungarian standard) or the Kunze-Knorr brakes (German 
standard), or both. The disadvantages and complications 
resulting from this mixture of brake systems, which it has 
not yet been possible to unify, will readily be appreciated. 


Rolling Stock Program 


Because of the extreme importance of securing the addi- 
tional rolling stock needed, the government early made great 
efforts to stimulate local production. Long term contracts, 
generally for 10 years, designed to develop an output of 
400 locomotives, 800 passenger cars and 8,800 freight cars 
per annum by 1926, were made with three Polish locomotive 
concerns and five car concerns. : 

Due to financial difficulty in procuring the necessary 
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An American 30-Ton Low. Side Gondola in Use in Poland 


operating costs by the use of larger equipment. On most of 
the main lines the standard coal train is of 50 European 
cars of about 700 tons net, the limiting factor generally 
being the length of sidings. On two or three lines, for 
example on the Warsaw-Vienna Railway, trains of 75 cars 
are used with a net load of 1,050 tons. By substituting 
American cars, the 700-ton maximum load can be raised to 
about 1,000 tons and, on the Warsaw-Vienna line, to the 
tractive power of the locomotives. 

The largest locomotives, except a few ten-wheelers, are 
the Baldwin Consolidations, with a tractive effort of 35,600 
lb.; that is, a little more than that of the German G8, which 
Is more nearly than any other the standard freight loco- 
motive in Poland. The present limiting factor in locomotive 
design is the maximum axle load of 18 tons (16 tons in 
Galicia). New bridges are being designed to take loco- 
motives with axle loads of 20 to 25 tons, but any large 
scale rebuilding and strengthening of existing lines will 
have to await reform of the national and railway finances. 
_ If the conditions become such as to permit a radical 
increase in the train load along the lines followed in the 
United States, a serious obstacle is likely to be found in 
the limited strength of the European link coupler. However, 
the draft gear on all new cars produced in Poland is being 


machinery from abroad, two of the largest car concerns have 
been forced to combine resources to develop only one plant, 
and one of the locomotive factories has failed to materialize. 
These and other difficulties make it appear that little more 
than half of the program will be accomplished. 

The official estimate of the rolling stock situation and 
future requirements appears as follows, the figures given 
being exclusive of Polish Upper Silesia: 


Locomotives Passenger cars Freight cars 


a 4,300 8,900 87,000 
CO 5,280 9,500 116,680 
a SS. a ee 5,820 10,100 128,940 
eS are rere 6,120 10,700 135,656 
pS ey ee 6,300 11,300 139,280 


This program, together with the necessary replacements, 
calls for 2,750 new locomotives, 4,750 passenger cars and 
62,000 freight cars during the next four years. Deducting 
the estimated Polish production and the new lot of 7,500 
American cars (equivalent to 11,000 of European type), the 
net amount required from other sources before 1927, accord- 
ing to these estimates, would be 2,300 locomotives, 1,600 
passenger cars and 20,000 freight cars. 

The repair situation has recently shown some improve- 
ment but is still far from satisfactory. Thirty-seven per 
cent of locomotives, 24 per cent of passenger cars and 13 
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per cent of freight cars are in bad order as compared with 
pre-war normal figures of 17 per cent, 8 per cent and 5 per 
cent respectively. In spite of many locomotives sent to 
Danzig, Vienna and Budapest for repair, 700 to 1,000 loco- 
motives in excess of a normal proportion have been con- 
stantly ‘out of service. About half of the shops which the 
Polish railway administration inherited are hopelessly obso- 
lete, or damaged by the war. Furthermore, in a number of 
cases, important shops which formerly in part served Polish 
lines now happen to lie just beyond the boundaries of the 
country; for example, the German shops at Schneidemuhl, 
Frankfort-on-Oder (boiler shop), Gleiwitz, Ratibor and 
Oppeln. 

Poland has in her main shops places for only 426 loco- 
motives, besides 285 places in auxiliary or temporary shops 
principally roundhouse diverted to repair work. With the 
prevailing European shop practices the regular shops are 
not sufficient to take care of more than two-thirds of Poland’s 
locomotives. The car repair shops are hardly more ade- 
quate, having places for only 1,040 cars. There is a large 
field for shop construction and modernization as soon as the 
financial situation will permit. 

An effort is being made to improve the output of the rail- 
way shops at Danzig by placing them in the hands of a 
private company, together with the shops of the former Im- 
perial German navy yard now devoted principally to loco- 
motive repair. The stock of this company belongs partly 
to the Polish and Danzig governments and partly to private 
foreign capital. 


Reconstruction of War Damages 


The greater part of the war damage is found in the 
eastern part of the country which was passed over some ten 
times by advancing or retreating armies—Russian, German, 
Polish and Bolshevik. Out of 7,500 bridges and culverts 
destroyed, 40 per cent have been permanently repaired and 
the remainder temporarily. Of these bridges 250 were of 
spans exceeding 65 ft., with a total length of 16 miles. 
Sixty-five per cent of the stations, buildings, roundhouses 
and water-towers have been permanently restored. To com- 
plete the work, and replace the temporary by permanent 
reconstruction, it is estimated that four or five years will 
be required and an expenditure equivalent to more than 
$30,000,000. 

The bridge reconstruction carried out by the Polish 
engineers in Eastern Poland in the years 1919 to 1921 was 
an especially noteworthy piece of work. The salvaging and 
use of the remains of the old bridges was carried out so 
rapidly and effectively that little new material was required. 
This was facilitated by the fact that the Russians had carried 
their double-track lines over the larger streams on two 
separate single-track bridges side by side, and also by the 
fact that, on some of the double-track strategic lines, con- 
structed by the Russians 20 or more years ago to enable 
them to bring their army rapidly into the “Warsaw salient,” 
one track is now sufficient for all present or prospective 
needs of the local Polish traffic. The fragments of two 
bridges could thus be combined to make one. Some 75,000 
tons of salvaged bridge steel and 350 miles of track was thus 
salvaged from the old Russian strategic lines and yards for 
use elsewhere. 


Maintenance of Way 


Good progress has recently been made on tie renewals of 
which the estimated requirement in 1921 was 5,000,000. 
This has been facilitated by the rapid revival of the timber 
industry, which in the spring of 1922 approached the pre- 
war volume. In the future the tie situation should offer no 
serious difficulty. During the past eight years very little 
new steel: has been laid on any of the Polish lines, and it 
appears that, with further traffic recovery and an improve- 
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ment in the financial situation, there should be a heavy pro- 
gram of replacements. The necessary steel for this, and for 
any reasonable amount of new construction, will be avail- 
able at low prices from domestic steel mills which, including 
1,500,000 tons per annum in Polish Upper Silesia, now have 
a capacity of over 2,000,000 tons per annum. 


Construction of New Lines 


The official program of new construction, planned in 
1919 and intended at that time to be executed by the goy- 
ernment itself during a 10-year period, contemplated 2,000 
miles of new lines. As the map shows, these lines were 
mainly intended to provide additional outlets from the 
mining and industrial district and to provide local. service 
to large areas between Warsaw and the old German frontier, 
areas where the Russian government for strategic reasons 
refused all permits for railway construction. On account of 
financial limitations relatively little progress has been made 
on the construction program, the status of which is shown 
on the map. The completed new lines involved about 
4,000,000 cubic yards of earthwork and employed a working 
force of 15,000 laborers. During 1922 the rebuilding to 
standard gage of the old narrow gage line, Nasielsk-Sierpc, 
60 miles long, to the northwest of Warsaw, was practically 
completed. Work was also continued on a new line 71 
miles long between Lodz, Kutno and Radziwie, and on a 
line 62 miles long to connect Plock, Sierpc and Brodnica. 
These new lines, involving 5,000,000 cubic yards of earth- 
work, are about half done and are to be completed within 
two years. 

As a result of a turn of public opinion against govern- 
ment control and because of anticipated difficulties in the 
way of the government’s financing the construction of the 
extensive new lines projected to lead from the coal district 


‘to the north and east, provision has been made for granting 


concessions for railway construction. Several temporary 
concessions have already been granted, but as yet none of 
them has been utilized. 


Terminal Construction 


Among the most important improvements, oa which work 
is in progress, is the reconstruction of the Warsaw terminal 
system which is to be done in three stages during a period 
of ten years at a cost equivalent to $30,000,000. The chief 
feature is a trunk line, passing through the city in an east 
and west direction, with a new bridge across the Vistula, 
the construction of which will require four years. Caisson 
work on the bridge piers is now in progress under a contract 
let to one of the principal Polish engineering contractors. 

Warsaw is now served by five different passenger sta- 
tions, connected by a belt line, all on the outskirts of the 
city, except the central or “Vienna” station. Around the 
site of the Vienna station is to be built the large central 
station of the new system and, at convenient points to the 
east and the west on the trunk line, are to be located sub- 
urban stations between which the traffic will be handled with 
electric locomotives. The traffic of the old Vienna station 
is now being handled in an adjoining temporary wooden 
terminal built in 1920-1921. Work has begun on the new 
permanent station which is ultimately to occupy the sites 
of both the old and the new temporary stations. 

A considerable amount of terminal reconstruction in other 
parts of the country is also needed, partly on account of 
the new frontiers where trains stop for customs examinations, 
and partly because of altered directions of traffic under post- 
war conditions. This is especially felt in the vicinity of the 
Upper Silesian industrial district. 


Operating. Methods 


The Poles follow closely the German and Austrian prac- 
tices in operating methods, with the usual concentration of 
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authority in the station master and the “railway direction.” 
Only a loose intermediate inspectorate exists, presided over 
by three inspectors, each acting for his own branch—opera- 
tion, administration or mechanical. 

In Eastern Poland, where conditions are not so similar to 
those in Germany and Austria, distances being greater and 
traffic much lighter, other methods have been found more 


suitable. Here the railway direction is divided into six 
districts corresponding closely to American divisions. Train 
dispatching is employed, eliminating the “chef de gare” 
method and permitting a great reduction in personnel, often 
to two men, at many small stations. Americans will be 
interested to know that the Polish officials who have applied 
these practices and who handled the railways in Eastern 
Poland with such efficiency during the Bolshevik invasion 
in 1920, gained their first interest in the ‘““American method” 
as a result of the visit of John F. Stevens to Petrograd in 
1917, ‘moe 


& Block Signals 


The automatic block signals, with which before the war 
several of the more important lines in Poland were equipped, 
were practically all destroyed during the war or dismantled 
for use in Germany and so far have not been replaced. How- 
ever, with the existing need for increasing the capacity of 
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some of the principal lines already mentioned, there is a 
great field for modern signal installations, whenever the 
financial situation will permit. 


Station Equipment 


Except in some of the former German stations, switching 
methods and equipment are largely out of date. Locomotive 
coaling equipment is conspicuously absent. Water stations, 
on the other hand, are generally well built and equipped. 


Train Delays and Demurrage 


Passenger. train delays have been reduced to a point that 
would be creditable to any country. By the spring of 1922, 
days not infrequently passed without a single delay of the 
100 principal long distance passenger trains.. This im- 
provement was accomplished by a reasonable limitation of 
maximum speeds (40 miles per hour in former Russian 
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Poland and 55 miles in former Austrian and German 
Poland) and through an aggressive follow-up of the causes 
of each delay. 

Simultaneously with work on train delays the Polish 
authorities actively pursued the question of expediting car 
movement. Heavy demurrage charges and, when necessary, 
the discharge of cars by the railways themselves, brought 
marked improvement at the unloading terminals, while 
through the efforts of the operating branch freight train 
delays were considerably reduced. There is, however, still 
a field for improvement in these respects. 

In February, 1922, the Polish railways for the first time 
accepted responsibility for the full value of shipments, and 
during the year considerable advances were made in regard 
to security of shipments and handling of damage claims. 


Relations With Neighboring Countries 


Poland has also accomplished much in 1922 in railway 
relations with her neighbors. The importance of these rela- 
tions may be judged from the number of her railway frontier 
crossings which are as follows: 

On the Polish-German frontier—48 crossing points. 

On the Polish-Czecho-Slovak frontier—9 crossing points. 

On the Polish-Roumanian frontier—3 crossing points. 

On the Polish-Russian frontier—9 crossing points. 

On the Polish-Latvian frontier—1 crossing point. 

On the Polish-Lithuanian frontier—3 crossing points. 

With Germany, Poland’s principal railway neighbor, a 
railway “convention,” or treaty, as part of a general com- 
mercial “convention,” is in process of negotiation. In the 
meantime the transit traffic across the so-called Polish Cor- 
ridor has been working smoothly under a special “conven- 
tion” drawn up in 1921. 

The railways of the free city of Danzig, which were 
turned over to the Polish Administration in December, 1921, 
have been united with the main system and through service 
has been considerably improved. 

The railways of Polish Upper Silesia were transferred to 
the Polish Administration with the cession of that territory 
to Poland in June, 1922, and after two or three months of 
difficulties due to new conditions, inadequate frontier sta- 
tions, and locomotive shortage, normal operation has been 
restored. 

Traffic with Czecho-Slovakia, and transit traffic with 
Austria across Czecho-Slovakia, both of which encountered 
many difficulties in previous years, have worked smoothly 
during 1922. ; 

In relation to Russia, local “conventions” between the 
adjacent Polish and Russian railway directions and the 
establishment of a very limited regular train service may 
be noted as the principal developments. At most of the 
frontier points both the standard and Russian gages have 
been extended to the first large station on one or both sides 
of the frontier to facilitate transfer of passengers and freight. 
Before the war some freight cars of the “Breitsprecher” sys- 
tem, with adjustable width between the wheels, were used 
but were not considered successful. Efforts are, however, 
now being made by certain foreign manufacturers to intro- 
duce similar cars in anticipation of the development of a 
great trade with Russia. From the Polish side there is no 
obstacle to traffic. The chief hindrance is the economic 
prostration of Russia and the Soviet government’s restrictions 
on foreign trade. 

From her geographical. location Poland is naturally a tran- 
sit country. Due to depressed economic conditions since 
the war, international traffic has been small, and the Polish 
railways have been able to meet its demands. In the future, 
however, the interest of both international and domestic 
transportation will require further improvement of the rail- 
ways and their equipment. The key to this lies in reform 
of the national and railway finances. 
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Russian Railways Aid Famine Relief Work 


Though Greatly 


Deteriorated, Roads Are Efficiently 


= Operated With Aid of Americans 


By Captain Geofrey L. Carden 


HEN the American Relief Administration headed by 

Herbert Hoover undertook to break the famine in 

in Russia, it was anticipated that great difficulty 
would be encountered in affecting prompt dispatch of food- 
bearing ships in Russian ports. As a matter of fact, unload- 
ing, on the whole, was accomplished expeditiously and with 
little demurrage. 

The crux of the Russian situation was the railroads. The 
immediate problem was to transport 700,000 tons of food 
and seed over a vast area of Western Russia. The feeding 
program aimed at reaching 10,000,000 people per day, or 
more than four times the size of the American army in 
France at its maximum. No amount of food commodities 
on the quays of Baltic and Black Sea ports would serve 
any purpose until transported to the famine regions, and 
upon the ability of the railroads to handle this traffic 
depended the success of the operation. 


Railroads Made to Function and Famine Was Broken 


And what was the result? On August 1, last, the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration in Russia was feeding 10,496,000 
persons per day. On September 1, the issue of food rations 
to adults was ordered discontinued. The famine had been 
broken. 

The achievement of the Russian railroads during the 
year 1922 will go down in history, which will record the 
splendid co-operation of the Russian railway personnel 
working with the Americans to secure maximum service 
from the railways. It will tell how the well-nigh impossible 
was accomplished with war-exhausted railroads, with worn- 
out equipment and an inadequate supply of rolling stock. 

The American relief personnel in Russia totaled 203. 
The officers and employees of the Russian railways num- 
bered as high as 123,000. The salaries of the Russians 
were paid by the Soviet government, but in addition each 
Russian employee received from the Americans a food 
ration. 


The Ports of Entry 


Relief supplies for Russia were carried in 281 ships, 
exclusive of seed ships. The food supplies were landed at 


the Black Sea ports of Odessa, Theodosia and Novorossiysk, 
and at the Baltic ports of Riga, Libau, Windau; Reval and 
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Danzig. The port of Petrograd was used subSequent to 
May 20, on which date that port became ice-free. Hamburg 
was employed mainly as a forwarding point by steamer of 
parcel lots to Baltic ports eastward. The bulk of the corn- 
laden vessels discharged their cargoes at southern ports, of 
which Novorossiysk was the most important, due to its prox- 
imity to the Volga valley, the center of the famine area. 

At the peak of the traffic movement American relief 
supplies represented about 75 per cent of the work being 
performed by the Russian railroads. This included the seed 
shipments ordered in America and purchased with Soviet 
gold as well as the foodstuffs for immediate consumption. 

All divisions of the relief organization worked under 
high pressure. It was a case of saving life and, too, seed 
had to be delivered before too late for spring sowing. Rus- 
sian authorities have estimated that 11,000,000 people were 
saved from death by starvation by these relief measures. 
Those figures are probably excessive. A conservative esti- 
mate, and one which, if anything, understates it, would be 
3,000,000. 


Russian Railways in Serious 
Condition Even Before Revolution 


Reports for 1917 show that the war had played havoc 
with Russian railway equipment even by that time. The 
Russian roads, never adequate to the normal needs of the 
country, had been overloaded with the added duties imposed 
by the military. The Russian collapse on the Eastern front 
during the war is generally recognized now as attributable to 
the lack of sufficient railway facilities. There was an 
absence of any system to deal with the contingency brought 
on by war. Russia, it must be borne in mind, assembled 
an army of 15,000,000 men. The up-keep of this force 
devolved on the railroads. The work was too much and the 
railways fell down both in the handling of ordinary freight 
traffic and in the performance of their share in the military 
defense of the country. 

On the eve of the great war traffic density of the Russian 
railways had reached 1,200,000 ton-miles per mile of line. 
Railway construction had lagged behind the country’s pro- 
duction. At least 30,000 more miles of railways were 
needed before the war began, and the war put a stop to 
further extensions. Equipment was allowed to deteriorate. 
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Conditions were bad enough in 1917 and it will be appre- 
ciated that there was not much chance for improvement in 
the years coinciding with the revolution. 


Situation at Beginning of 1922 


At the beginning of 1922, Russian authorities reported 
that there were approximately 6,500 locomotives in service- 
able condition. In 1914 the number of locomotives in good 
order was about 17,000. Of the 6,500 sound locomotives at 
the beginning of 1922, fully 1,300 were reported as out of 
commission because of lack of fuel. The locomotives in 
service were being fired with wood. This wood lay exposed 
in the open and in cold weather was loaded into the tenders 
still covered with snow and ice. It was fuel of this charac- 
ter which played havoc with tubes and grate bars. Accord- 
ing to the best information, there were 590,000 freight cars 
in service in 1916, including 13,000 American type cars. 
This represented a shortage of 80,000. At the beginning 
of 1922, of course, only a small percentage of these cars 
were in serviceable condition. 


Railway Traffic to the Famine Areas 


The relief administration called for 450 cars per day. 
This was expecting too much, but by May, the average 
number of cars sent out from Moscow with child-feeding 
supplies alone totaled 83 per day. Add to this the ship- 
ments from the Black sea and Baltic ports, and the relief 
administration’s average car loadings ran up as high as 300 
per day. In all more than 38,000 cars were loaded and 
dispatched by the American Relief Administration from the 
beginning of operations to September 11, 1922, of which 
relatively few were dispatched prior to March 1. 

For the most part, cars were made up into 30-car trains 
with two additional cars for guards. This was found to be 
the maximum train load which was justified under existing 
condition of equipment. There were any number of hauls 
exceeding 1,000 miles as, for example, between Moscow 
and Orenburg, 1,005 miles; and Moscow and Ufa, through 
Samara, 1,069 miles. 

From Moscow to Samara, in the Volga river valley, the 
distance is 743 miles, and this was the famine zone. Other 
important points in this zone were Kazan, Simbirsk and 
Tzantzen. To all of these points a through freight service 
was worked out which at times excelled, it is reported, 
normal pre-war schedules. This was accomplished by a 
personnel working with dilapidated equipment and badly 
maintained track. To be sure, everything was done to 
expedite the traffic even to the extent of making, in some 
instances, a single track road out of a double track line by 
scrapping one track and applying the good rails and ties 
to the other track. 

The pre-war staff of the Russian railways have not 
deserted their posts under the Soviet regime. Many of the 
officers and employees are still holding the positions they 
have held for years, and the administrative organization, 











when the American Relief Administration entered Russia, 
was about the same as before the war. Station masters were 
dispatching trains very much on their own account, much 
as they always have done. ‘There was never any question 
as to the intelligence and attainments of Russian railway 
men. They welcomed the assistance of the Americans, 
admired their initiative, and greatly appreciated their com- 
mendation. It is a national trait of the Russians to be 
susceptible to kindness. They cannot be driven. They have 
a stick-at-it-ness about them which appeals to Americans, 
and in co-operation with Americans they form a combina- 
tion that is- hard to beat. 

As rapidly as possible freight cars were made serviceable 
for the distribution of foodstuffs. In many cases it was a 
patch-up job, but the cars held. American 30-ton cars were 
pressed into service wherever possible, but the 16-ton, four- 
wheel Russian car was most generally used. The 30-car 
trains were based on these 16-ton cars. Guards were 
regarded as essential and on one occasion when troops were 
not available to convoy a train from Moscow, the railroad 
personnel volunteered to furnish a guard themselves. 


Great Respect for Americans 


On all relief cars the letters A. R. A. (American Relief 
Administration) were painted. The Russians called this 
“Aar-A” and that word is known over all Russia today. 
The Russians refer to the American as “‘Aar-A,” and so it 
was that on one occasion in a far-away district when a 
body of bandit cavalry bore down on a freight train and saw 
the letters A. R. A. on the cars, horses were reined up, 
hats came off and the train was allowed to proceed. 

In a number of instances, relief inspectors were picked 
up by the bandits. Invariably, ihe bandits escorted the 
Americans as far as they dared go and then bid them a 
friendly goodbye. Everywhere throughout Russia ‘today 
the friendship of America is a living reality. It was because 
of this spirit that the relief organization was able to put 
across the biggest food movement of modern times. Experi- 
ence with the Russian personnel disclosed many admirable 
traits, but the most lasting impression one receives is the 
readiness with which Americans and Russians work to- 
gether. The Russian personnel was honest. There was no 
pilfering. Couriers sent into typhus centers never asked to 
be relieved. 

Trains coming into Moscow with foodstuffs from the 
Baltic were made up in the Boina yards and dispatched to 
Volga valley points, the Ukraine or to White Russia points. 
The major movement was to the Volga and to territory in 
the Western slope of the Ural mountains, such as Ufa and 
Orenburg. Cars coming in, however, belonging to the 
Latvian or Esthonian railways were unloaded and returned. 
Only Russian cars were sent beyond Moscow. All cars 
used out of the Black Sea ports or out of Petrograd were 
Russian owned. 

Foodstuffs coming from Hamburg were generally shipped 





to Riga by water, and when the port of Petrograd was 
opened, the German steamers carried the shipments to that 
port. Foodstuffs from Riga came direct to Moscow and 
from Danzig the shipments went to Stolpse on the Polish 
frontier. Here the food was unloaded and reloaded in 
cars of the Russian gage, this being the point where the 
standard gage track ends and the Russian 5-ft. gage begins. 


Warehousing of Foods 


Warehouses were established at Moscow, Petrograd, and 
at the Volga river cities of Rybinsk and Nijni-Novogorod. 
Practically all the child-feeding foods (flour, rice, beans, 
sugar, cocoa, canned milk and lard) were warehoused at 
Moscow. 
being built of steel and concrete. The warehouses at 
Rybinsk and Nijni-Novogorod were used for the storage of 
corn and corn grits, which were called “adult feeding.” 
From these two river points shipments were made down the 
Volga by, barge to Samara, Saratov, Simbirsk, Kazan and 
Tzantzen. 

The port of Reval was found to be an excellent all year 
port for reaching Russian interior points, there being only 
about two weeks in the past year when it was closed. Traffic 
out of Reval could pass to Volga river points without going 
into Petrograd or Moscow. 

All transportation expense was borne by the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Shipments going over the Esthonian railway had 
to pay freight, and it was therefore advantageous to use the 
port of Petrograd when possible. This was done to the 
exclusion of the Baltic ports just as soon as the ice condi- 
tions permitted. 

In the south it was found that the best port for reaching 
Volga valley points was Novorossiysk. This port was an 
important export point in pre-war days, for it must be 
remembered that Russia exported before the war more grain 
than any other nation. The railroad from Novorossiysk to 
Tzantzen was used by the relief administration to capacity, 
and at the latter place corn up to 30,000 tons was ware- 
housed. 

From Tzantzen shipments were made to points as far 
distant as Ufa as soon as the river was free from ice. 
So long as the Volga remained closed, railroad shipments 
were made direct to the Volga cities over lines lying to the 
right of that stream. ; 

Odessa, as a forwarding point, was not advantageously 
situated except with reference to the Ukraine and Southwest 
Russia. The railroad lines run too far to the westward 
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These warehouses were of modern construction; 
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and the haul to the Volga valley is too long as compared 
with the haul out of Novorossiysk. The port of Odessa will 
take vessels of 30 ft. draft and in this particular is the best 
Black Sea port. Twenty-seven feet is the limit at Novoros- 
siysk. Theodosia, as a forwarding point, is the best for the 
Crimea and for the territory directly.south of Kharkoff. 
The port, however, will not accommodate vessels drawing 
more than 22 ft. Rostof and other Azov seaports were 
eliminated by the relief ships owing to the filling in of the 
channels. 


Rail Facilities of Russia and the 
United States Compared 


Russia had, at the beginning of the war, about 48,000 
miles of railroad. The United States had, say, 269,000 
miles. European and Asiatic Russia had an area of 
8,300,000 square miles. The area of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska and possessions, amounts to 3,000,000 
square miles. The population of Russia and Siberia is put 
down generally at 150,000,000: 

Of the 48,000 miles of Russian railroads about 24 per 
cent was double tracked and about two-thirds of the mileage 
was state-owned. There were more than 20 private ¢om- 
panies and the proposed extensions were provided for both 
by private and government construction. Russia required 
under normal conditions the repmacement of 2,500 freight 
locomotives per year and practically no replacements have 
been made since 1916, which gives some idea of what 
rolling stock shortage means today. 

The Westinghouse plant at Yaroslav is one éStablish- 
ment in Russia which has kept up production for railway 
service. This plant in 1922 was running much as in pre- 
war days, but under many handicaps. It is badly in need, 
it is said, of new equipment, and the officers and employees 
have nursed the machine tools, many of which in normal 
times would long ago have been consigned to the scrap 
heap. 

The locomotives which the Soviet government has ordered 
from Germany and Sweden are being received and are now 
seen on the express trains operating between Moscow and 
Petrograd, and from Moscow to other points. The Moscow- 
Minsk train is today first class in appointment and service. 
The same is true of the express trains between Moscow 
and Petrograd. The latter are fully up to pre-war stand- 
ards and are maintaining schedules. Sleeping car service 
is now provided between Petrograd and Helsingfors, Mos- 
cow, Kharkof, Odessa, Rostof and Baku. 
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Some Improvement in Central Europe’s Railways 


Pre-War Efficiency Not Restored, However — New National 
Boundaries Still an Obstacle 


By A. Niklitchek 


HE RAILWAYs of Central Europe are still suffering from 

the effec.s of the war. The managements are direct- 

ing their entire attention to the restoration of the pre- 
war physical condition of the properties, but many causes 
are operating to make progress in this direction extremely 
difficult. Of all the obstacles, the new boundaries which were 
set up by the peace treaty are the most effective in delaying 
a return to normal conditions. 

A comparison between the railway map of Central Europe 
of 1914 and that of today shows the extent to which the new 
national boundaries are hindering the normal flow of traffic. 
Many double-track lines used prior to the war by the fastest 
trains are now local lines of inferior importance, whereas 
main line traffic is now often carried on single-track, 
secondary lines. This condition is due entirely to the new 
boundaries which were set up under the peace treaty and it 
will be a long time before these lines now being used for 
heavy traffic can be brought up to physical standards high 
enough to handle efficiently the business which is directed 
over them. Railway stations ordinarily designed to serve 
small villages have become important railway centers because 
of the proximity of the new boundaries and the necessary 
customs examinations. The buildings at such places are, 
without exception, too small and entirely inadequate to the 
demands made upon them—another cause of delays to traffic. 

Railways were divided up after the war according to coun- 
tries in such a manner that many of the new states find 
themselves without adequate facilities for repairing their 
equipment, with perhaps a large repair shop just across the 
boundary line which was formerly used by them but now 
belongs to another railway. Rolling stock and motive power 
suffered terribly during the war and have not by any means 
been restored to normal. The various species of socialism 
which for a time flooded Central Europe reduced morale and 
discipline of the staff of the lowest level and increased meas- 
urably the obstacles to steady traffic. The situation has been 
further complicated by the depreciated currency and the con- 


VIENNA, 
tinued scarcity of funds with which to purchase new rolling 
stock, motive power and other needed equipment. There is 
no railway in Central Europe which is prosperous—a result 
of the fluctuating monetary standards and the fact that wages 
of employees are adjusted monthly on a sliding scale accord- 
ing to the value of the currency, while rates and fares are 
fixed by the administration boards, which work rather slowly. 

Train speeds are quite low—very much lower than before 
the war. Few “fast” passenger trains make greater aver- 
age speed than 31 miles an hour and ordinary passenger 
trains vary in speed from 10 to 22 miles an hour. Coal is 
scarce and very expensive; consequently electrification is 
planned for many of the lines which traverse mountain 
districts. 


The Railways of Austria 


The Austrian railway system has 4,247 miles of line, only 
95 miles of which is level or of a gradient less than 0.7 
per cent. Five high passes from 3,000 to 4,500 ft. above 
sea-level are crossed by standard gage lines of this system. 
The heaviest gradient, 3.1 per cent, is found over the Arlberg 
Pass. On secondary lines, most of which are of narrow gage, 
there are gradients up to 5 per cent. Two-thirds of Austria’s 
railways are operated by the state. The Southern Railway, 
which is the only private line of any importance, operates 
about one-third of the total mileage of the country. 

Immediately after the war the Austrian railways were in 
as miserable a condition as can well be imagined. In place 
of the old experienced employees who had gone into military 
service were new employees undisciplined and entirely unfit 
for their tasks. Road-bed, track, buildings, cars and loco- 
motives—everything—were in a deplorable condition. Prac- 
tically nothing was done in the way of maintenance during 
the war and as a last straw came the treaty of peace which 
forced Austria to give up a great part of its cars and loco- 
motives to the “‘successicn” states, i. e., Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland and Jugoslavia. 








From 1918 to 1920 approximately 70 per cent of the loco- 
motives on line were in repair shops. Available locomotives 
with cut journals or without packing in their journal boxes 
were frequently used. All passenger cars were overcrowded 
and many of them had no window panes. Pilferage and 
hold-ups were frequent occurrences on the railways. Indeed, 
in 1919 and 1920 traffic was virtually at a standstill. The 
only trains run were a few conveying foodstuffs to the 
famine-stricken cities. The acute coal shortage (which has 
since become an old story in Austria) was due to the fact 
that Czecho-Slovakia, the main source of supply, was using 
most of its coal locally and that Germany was shipping a 
good deal of coal to France on account of reparations. The 
few tons of coal which were mined in Austria were of an 
inferior quality and could not regularly be used as locomotive 
fuel. Some measure of relief came in 1920 when larger 
supplies of coal were secured from Czecho-Slovakia and 
Germany. 

In spite of all these obstacles the railways of Austria are 
now operating—and quite well indeed in view of the circum- 
stances. Locomotive conditions are considerably improved. 
Coal saving devices which have been applied to locomotives 
are giving good results. Five freight locomotives in service 
on the Tauern line (with grades up to 2.8 per cent), which 
are equipped with the Lentz poppet valve gear and the 
Schmidt superheater, have seen two years of hard service. 
The poppet valves retain their tightness for long periods with 
low maintenance costs and allow superheating of steam up 
to 842 deg. F. without difficulty in continued service and 
with the consumption of but little oil. The Lentz gear is 
said to show a saving in coal from 10 per cent (with super- 
heated steam of 662 deg. F.) to 20 per cent (with steam 
superheated. to 842 deg. F.) in comparison with locomotives 
of the same type equipped with piston valves. Eighteen 
passenger (4-8-0) locomotives and 12 freight (2-10-0) loco- 
motives are to be equipped with the Lentz valve gear. 

Experiments are being conducted with two systems of 
feed-water heaters: (1) The Rihosek waste-gas feed-water 
heater, located in the smokebox, and (2) the Dabeg exhaust- 
steam feed-water heater, the pump of the latter being driven 
by the side rod. The Austrian Railway Administration has 
ordered from Austrian concerns 65 locomotives and 30 ten- 
ders; 70 four-wheel passenger cars; 20 eight-wheel passenger 
cars; 30 baggage cars, and 500 freight cars. 

Before the war the maximum axle load in Austria was 14.5 
metric tons and the effort is being made now to increase this 
to 16 tons on the main lines. The reinforcement of rails, 
road-bed and bridges is progressing and will be finished on 
the main line from Vienna to Salzburg and Bregenz during 
1923. This is the main line from Vienna to Germany and 
other European countries to the west. 

The absolute dependence of the Austrian railways on coal 
supplies from foreign countries and the abundance of hy- 
draulic power make electrification most desirable. Extensive 
plans have been prepared but the enormous cost stands in 
the way. Nevertheless, the work is proceeding slowly. In 
about two years the Spullersee power station, which is to 
supply electric current for extensive electrification in the 
western part of the country, will be completed. Existing 
electrified lines are of minor importance. 

Vienna, the beautiful Austrian metropolis with 2,000,000 
inhabitants, has seven railway stations, one for each of the 
seven main lines which radiate from the city. Every one 
of these lines enjoyed a good traffic before the war, but the 
dismemberment of the Austrian monarchy placed Vienna in 
a corner of the state instead of, roughly, at its center, and 
reduced the traffic on four of these lines to a minimum. 
Passenger traffic is now handled entirely from West Station. 
The facilities of this station are overtaxed and it should 
be enlarged, but because of the cost—a trifle in dollars, 
billions in Austrian kronen—this cannot be done. Most of 
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the Austrian railway lines run through the Alps. They 


are examples of a high degree of engineering skill and the 


scenery is marvelous. 

From the financial side the operation of the Austrian rail- 
ways must be almost beyond the comprehension of the 
American reader. The deficit expected in 1922 is 214 trillion 
paper kronen (200,000,000 gold kronen or $40,000,000). 
The effect of this deficit becomes evident when attention 
is called to the fact that the entire taxes of Austria do not 
amount to this sum. 

The labor situation is the explanation for a large part 
of this deficit. The old Austrian monarchy, for political 
reasons, had a double management for the railways—the 
railway ministry in Vienna and the railway directorates in 
the capitals of the various constituent countries. When 
the monarchy was dismembered, seven-eighths of the rail- 
way system was given to the new nations, but instead of 
decreasing the staff at Vienna, the government has increased 
it to give employment to all of the railway employees and 
officers who were discharged and exiled from their railway 
positions by the succession states owing to their German 
nationality. 

Another increase of employees has been brought about by 
the nonsensical interpretation of the eight-hour day doctrine. 
Prior to the war a great number of the “line keeper’’ posts 
on lines with only six or eight trains a day were manned 
by a single employee. Today the same post requires three. 
About 60 per cent more coal is being used now to do the 
same work that was done in 1913. About 20 per cent of this 


- Increase is due to the poor quality of the material and the 


remaining 40 per cent to bad firing. Railway employees 
are permitted to purchase coal at the lowest prices. 

The unionized employees have secured the pass privilege, 
not previously granted, and public servants are now carried 
at reduced rates so that first and second-class accommoda- 
tions are now occupied for the greater part by passengers 
who pay nothing or next to nothing. It is very difficult to 
make freight and passenger rates to conform with the fluctu- 
ating monetary standard. Meanwhile, wages are increased 
automatically with the cost of living. This often results in 
ridiculous disproportions. For example, in July, 1922, a 
passenger could travel from 120 to 150 miles for the price 
of a loaf of bread. 

The annual deficit is attributable to the following causes: 


Surplus of GHIplOVeeS cc cccccccveccccvcccccvescssccsccccsccce $14,960,000 
“4 rates ..... bO 6 HOO 60 5460 62 OSCE DED USEC SEC ede seoesseeCee 6,000,000 
Poor management (non-paying trains, etc.) ......0--eeeeeeeeeee 4,000,000 


Fuel waste 6,000,000 


A deficit of an additional $10,000,000 is met with in the 
absolutely essential additions, repairs and renewals. ‘The 
Austrian railway problem can be solved only by solving the 
problem of the state of Austria, which is, in the main, the 


restoration of normal economic life and sound currency in . 


Central Europe. 


The Railways of Hungary 


Even in the day of the Austrian monarchy the Hungarian 
railways had their own management and their own standards 
separate from those of Austria. The Peace of Trianon has 
reduced the Hungarian railway system from 11,780 miles to 
about 4,400. Hungary lost most of her valuable railway 
shops and all her coal mines-to the succession states so that 
Hungary is now, like Austria, fully dependent upon foreign 
countries. The Roumanian invasion resulted in the destruc- 
tion of 75,000 cars and 1,292 locomotives. Then came the 
communistic regime and, when it ended, the rehabilitation of 
the Hungarian lines proceeded rapidly. 

The equipment shortage and the low morale of the staff are 
great obstacles, as they are in Austria. Another strange 
difficulty which adds to the equipment shortage is the great 
number of “wagon inhabitants.” These are unfortunates 
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who, because of the housing shortage, cannot find homes 
and who have consequently taken possession of freight cars 
from which they cannot be dislodged.. This trouble is, how- 
ever, diminishing since only 870 cars were thus occupied in 
July, 1922, whereas in 1920 an excess of 4,000 cars had 
been taken over for dwellings. The Hungarian railways are 
not overmanned in proportion to traffic carried. Their main 
difficulty is the fuel question. 

The Hungarian roads have an extensive electrification 
program which, it is estimated, will save from 40 to 60 per 
cent of the coal now consumed. The first electrified line will 
be put in service in the spring of 1923. The Hungarian rail- 
ways are, almost without exception, low grade lines and 
their equipment is relatively heavy. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


To the lot of Czecho-Slovakia, the richest and most in- 
dustrious of the succession states, which were carved out of 
the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy, fell the best of Aus- 
tria’s railways. Coal production in this country exceeds 
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many on account of reparations, as are also 400 locomotives 
and 7,500 cars. Maintenance of equipment is entirely inade- 
quate and new equipment soon becomes unserviceable. 


Roumania 


The railways of Roumania are in a worse condition per- 
haps than those of any other country. Before the war they 
had 1,860 miles of line. The peace increased this mileage 
to 9,240, much of which is of the broad Russian gage. 
Four thousand locomotives are needed to maintain regular 
traffic, whereas only 800 were available in 1922. Roumania 
exports grain and imports manufactures. Therefore, the 
inadequacy of railroad facilities has caused real suffering 
and has brought about the unworkable policy of allowing 
shippers to buy locomotives or repair them and use them 
until they pay for themselves in freight charges. This plan 
has not helped matters but, on the contrary, has added to 
the complexity of the situation. An English company tried 
to install a highway motor truck service but the roads were 
too poor to take care of such traffic. At the present time 























Orient Express Leaving West Station, Vienna 


domestic needs. The fertility of the country and the stability 
of the government soon ended the famine which followed 
the war and avoided severe political troubles. Czecho- 
Slovakian railways are today consequently among the best 
maintained in Central Europe. Indeed, the country has more 
railways than it needs to handle present traffic. 


Jugoslavia 


The Jugoslavian railway system is composed of parts of 
the former Austrian and Hungarian systems added to the 
Serbian lines. The country is mountainous and a large 
percentage of the mileage is narrow gage. ‘Traffic does not 
move well due to the lack of adequate repair shops, ties and 
coal. Eighty per cent of the 1,388 standard gage and 431 
narrow gage locomotives are in bad order. The acute car 
shortage hinders the working of the coal mines and Serbian 
coal disintegrates rapidly when it is stored. 

The railway employees who formerly served under three 
different governments are not accustomed to work together 
and, moreover, 80 per cent of the old staff has been replaced 
with new employees. Traffic rates lag behind wages as they 


do in Austria. Two large repair shops are due from Ger- 





Austrian locomotive shops are under contract to repair 500 
Roumanian locomotives and German shops to repair 1,200. 
Repairs for 2,278 locomotives have been arranged for in 
foreign shops between now and 1926, and between now and 
1930 it is planned to repair 6,280 locomotives in Roumanian 
shops, but these shops have yet to be erected. 


Bulgaria 


The Bulgarian railways are in a better position than those 
of the neighboring countries in that they did not suffer so 
severely during the war and because the German manage- 
ment during the war carried on extensive enlargements and 
improvements which are helping these lines now to handle 
a normal business. 

It is very difficult to give an adequate picture of the chaotic 
railway conditions in Central Europe because reliable sta- 
tistics and other data are not to be obtained. All the coun- 
tries suffer from the unstable currency which makes impos- 
sible a far-sighted financial program. Roumania and 
Jugoslavia will need, at a conservative estimate, ' 6,000 
locomotives and 8,000 cars and a great deal of equipment 
for narrow gage lines in order to restore pre-war traffic. 
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First Steps in Unification of German Railroads 


Uniform Track and Bridge Loading, and Standardized 
Equipment Adopted by the Imperial Railway System 


By Dr. J. Stumpf 


Privy Councillor and Professor Technische Hochschule, Charlottenburg, Germany 


Y THE combination of state railways of the different 
B federal states into the German Imperial Railway Sys- 

tem, a far-reaching change in the railway situation has 
occurred, which has made itself felt strongly in the past year. 
The permanent way and operating equipment had to be stand- 
ardized, in the first place, in order that the advantages of 
such unified railway svstems might have full effect. 


Standard Track Loading and Rail Sections 


The permanent way is to be prepared arid adapted for an 
axle pressure of 16 metric tons (17.6 short tons) on secondary 
lines and 20 metric tons (22 short tons) on trunk lines, within 
a short time, because existing rails are able to withstand 
these loads with a few exceptions. The bridges built since 
1902 are almost without exception adapted for 20 tons axle 
pressure and a load of 8 tons per running metre. However, 
all new bridges and tracks to be laid will be made on the 
basis of an axle pressure of 25 metric tons (27.5 short tons). 
The new standard sections for rails of 16, 20 and 25 metric 
tons axle pressure weigh 38.9, 45.6 and 49.4 kilograms per 
metre (78, 92 and 99 lb. per yd.) respectively. They all 
have the same width of base, 125 mm. (4.92 in.), and heights 
of 136, 142 and 148 mm. (5.35, 5.60 and 5.83 in.) re- 
spectively. 

Having in view the creation of new standard locomotive 
types, only two new designs have been put in service during 
the last year. For heavy and fast passenger train service 
over long uphill grades of one .per cent the 2-8-2 passenger 
locomotive with three cylinders, four coupled driving axles 
and a loose or running axle in front and one in the rear, 
illustrated above, is used. 

The front truck axle is joined with the first driving axle 
to form a Kraus type truck with laterally shifting rotating 
pins. The trailing truck axle is a radial axle. All of the 
three cylinders act upon the second coupled axle, developed 
as a driving axle with a crank displacement angle of 120 
deg. The wheels of the crank axle have the tires set closer 
together than the other wheels. 


Three-Cylinder Locomotives Widely Used 


The three-cylinder system is still highly regarded in Ger- 
many, because of the uniformity of the turning movement at 
all positions of the cranks and because of the ease of start- 
ing. If the total cylinder displacement of a two-cylinder 
locomotive with a 90 deg. crank displacement angle is dis- 
tributed over three cylinders with 120 deg. crank displace- 
ment, it is easy to show by a simple diagrammatic analysis 
that because of the uniformity of pull, there occurs an aug- 
mentation of available pulling power by fully 17 per cent. 
Another valuable advantage is the distribution of the forces of 
the two-cylinder engine, already unduly large, over three driv- 
ing gears. Not only in Germany, but also in England, three- 
cylinder locomotives have gained many advocates in the last 
ten years. , 


Details of 2-8-2 Type Passenger Locomotive 


The frame of the locomotive is of the bar type with plates 
100 mm. (3.93 in.) thick. In the middle part of the grate 
is a group of grate bars arranged as a tilting grate. On 
the superheater header an air suction valve is applied. When 
running light, air is drawn in, and is heated in the super- 
heater header, whereby cooling of cylinders is prevented. In 
the second dome, mounted upon the long boiler, is a second 
feed-water heater, heated by live steam, which is constructed 
as a trickle-box, and which has arranged underneath it a mud 
or boiler incrustation separator. A feed-water heater heated 
by exhaust steam, which receives the water before the live 
steam heater, is built in above the frame at right angles to 
the axis of the boiler. It is fitted with straight tubes through 
which water flows, while the exhaust steam taken from the 
main exhaust fills the space around the tubes. 

These exhaust steam pre-heaters throughout Germany are 
of the surface-heater type, because the float apparatus neces- 
sarily used with open heaters is not considered dependable, 
and because of fear of occasional flooding of cylinders by 
feed-water. These fears are eliminated, as is also a second 
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pump, when the surface type of pre-heater is used. Where 
the feed-water is bad, it is advisable to use a larger diameter 
for the last few passes in the tubes in order that at the point 
of maximum water temperature, sufficient space may be pro- 
vided for boiler incrustations, which can be rapidly and con- 
veniently removed by boring. In Germany, the practice in 
the last few years has been to stipulate this two-fold feed- 
water heater system, consisting of an exhaust steam heater and 
a live steam heater, for all new locomotives operated on the 
German Railway System. On the basis of the excellent re- 
sults obtained, some foreign countries have adopted the same 
pre-heater system. It is astonishing what an amount of mud 
and incrustation is separated in the second pre-heater. 

The locomotive illustrated at the beginning of the article, 
built by the firm of A. Borsig, of Berlin, has proved extremely 











A German Built Locomotive for Russia 


satisfactory in service. It hauls the longest express trains up 
grades of one per cent without difficulty. Speeds of 100 
kilometers (62 miles) per hour have been obtained without 
difficulty, the perfect balancing of inertia forces by means 
of the three-cylinder system being very apparent. 

This type, like all modern locomotives, is equipped with 
the Schmidt type superheater. The locomotive has the fol- 
lowing dimensions: 


Cylinder diameter and stroke.......520 mm. by 660 in. (20% in. by 26 in.) 
ee Ee ere ee 1,750 mm, (69 in.) 
OE MUON osc caecasicdegceess 14 atmospheres (206 Ib. per sq. in.) 
Evaporative heating surface.............-...-.+.-221 sq. m. (2,380 sq. ft.) 
EEE EE eee ee Ee 4 sq. m. (43 sq. ft.) 
Wi Oe ee ee eee 68 metric tons (150,000 Ib.) 
Co ee eee 98 metric tons (216,000 Ib.) 
TOE IEG ioc. Sic isch okaaees cvimarnedeieers 11,600 mm. (38 ft.) 
Rigid wheelbase ......... Be Ee lear giles: aii sc: Rae 4,000 mm. (13 ft.) 
Tender 

NGI INR ee Si os os erase rereacebearau aia, CRT 31.5 cu. m. (8,320 gal.) 
RS ee eer er eee ee 7 metric tons (7.7 short tons) 
Weight in working order... ....ccccesssccee 62.8 metric tons (138,000 Ib.) 


A 2-82 tender type locomotive for service on rack rail 
sections was also developed. This is equipped with two 
rack driving wheels driven by gears from a separate steam 
engine. The latter works as a low pressure engine with the 
cylinders operating the driving wheels. The operating re- 
sults of this engine were very satisfactory, as compared with 
the older type of 0-6-2 locomotive. 


Powerful 2-10-2 Type 


In this connection, may be mentioned the 2-10-2 tender 
locomotive built last year and doing service on the Halber- 
stadt and Blankenburg railway, which likewise operates up 
grades of six per cent, but without a rack, and is able to 
haul larger train loads than the 2-8-2 rack locomotives be- 
fore mentioned. The adhesive weight amounts to 75 tons 
(165,000 lb.) and since each wheel is equipped with sand 
pipes for both directions of travel, it is able to produce a 
tractive effort up to about 25,000 kilos (55,000 Ib.). 
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The new standard types are being designed at present on 
the basis of an axle pressure of 20 tons. They are all 
equipped with the Schmidt type smoke-tube superheaters and 
the exhaust steam tubular feed-water heater before mentioned 
and live steam heater, with the latter arranged inside the 
second dome. 


Interchangeable Manufacture on Russian Locomotives 


Whereas in the last 20 years, approximately, aside from 
the plate pattern frame, bar frames have been used to an in- 
creasingly greater extent, the latter type has now been almost 
exclusively adopted. The underlying reason is the possibility 
of making all engine parts interchangeable, while the unma- 
chined plate frame necessitates fitting work on the cylinders, 
driving box pedestals, etc. By the adoption of the bar frame, 
the principle of interchangeability is promoted. For a long 
time this idea had not progressed beyond the stage of dis- 
cussion until it received an active impetus through Prof. 
Lomonossoff, director of the Russian Railway Commission at 
Berlin. In placing a large order for 0-10-0 freight locomo- 
tives for Soviet Russia, he specified that all engine parts 
should be interchangeable, only such fitting being permitted 
as could be performed with hammer, chisel and file. 

This made it necessary for the preliminary work already 
done in the German locomotive industry to be brought to a 
rapid conclusion. Agreements were arrived at respecting the 
tolerances, and all patterns and gages were made co- 
operatively. To demonstrate the interchangeability of stand- 
ardized parts, a locomotive was assembled in the shops of 
A. Borsig, of Berlin, the parts of which had been furnished 
by 19 German and one Swedish factory. The results of the 
test were extremely satisfactory; as a matter of fact, no inter- 
changeable part required any further machine work. Owing 
to the employment of a plate type frame, the driving box 
pedestals and frame braces could not be made interchange- 
able, because they had to be fitted in place. However, the 
steam cylinders could be interchanged without any readjust- 
ment, because between the cylinder and the frame plate, there 
was riveted a sheet 15 mm. thick, the outer surface of which 
was fairly accurate. 

This Russian locomotive assembled from interchangeable 
parts furnished by 19 different manufacturers is shown in 
one of the illustrations. A large number of engineers as- 
sembled at the Borsig plant in Berlin to examine this loco- 
motive, which undoubtedly represented an important progress 
in locomotive construction. 


Krupp Works Building Turbine Locomotive 


The Zoelly and Ljungstrom designs of turbine locomo- 
tives have received great attention in Germany. According 
to reports these locomotives are operating very satisfactorily, 
the one in Switzerland, the other in Sweden. Both are 
equipped with condensers and both transmit the power of 
the turbine through gears to the jack shaft, whence the torque 
is transmitted to the driving axle through side rods. 

The firm of Fried. Krupp, of Essen, which took up the 
construction of locomotives several years ago, has likewise 
taken an interest in the turbine locomotives and has one under 
construction. 


Hydraulic Transmission for Diesel Locomotives 


Much attention has also been devoted to the Diesel loco- 
motive. At this time, to be sure, only preliminary work is 
being done to create a large “thermo-locomotive,” inasmuch 
as the size is restricted to about 120 hp. Electric transmis- 
sion between the Diesel engine and driving axles, because of 
its high cost, has found little favor in Germany. However, 
promising developments have been made in hydraulic trans- 
mission in the design of the Lenz-gear. This gear consists 
of two enclosed mechanisms, the pump and the motor. The 


pump is of the multi-stage type and is driven at practically 
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a constant rate of speed from the internal combustion engine, 
which does not necessarily have to be reversible. The pump 
and also the motor may have either single or double admission. 

While running, the pump conveys the fluid, preferably 
lubricating oil, to the motor, thus causing the motor to rotate. 
The volume of oil flowing through the machine depends on 
how the stages of the pump are arranged. The more oil 
the pump conveys, the higher must be the speed of rotation 
of the motor. The present gear has three speeds forward and 
one backward. If the pump is of the two-stage type, and 
if the large stage is twice as large as the small stage, the 
three speeds obtainable are as 1:2:3, according to whether 
stage 1 or stage 2, or both together, are working. For in- 
stance, it would be possible to travel at hourly speeds of 10, 
20, and 30 km., both forward and backward. 

A Diesel locomotive of the system described, equipped with 
the Lenz hydraulic gear, and built by the Linke-Hofmann 











Diesel Locomotive Built by Linke-Hoffman at Breslau 


Works of Breslau, is shown in one of the photographs. It 
has a rating of 120 hp. The power developed by the Diesel 
engine is transmitted through the Lenz gear to a jack shaft 
and thence to the two driving axles. The engine is said to 
have proved very satisfactory in operation. The Badische 
Motor-Lokomotivenfabrik in Mosbach has also put out a 
number of such Diesel locomotives with great success. 
Whether the method described is the proper way to de- 
velop the thermo-locomotive cannot be decided. The design 
in which the Diesel engine acts directly upon the driving 
axle seems simpler at any rate. The Diesel engine alone 
is not adapted for such an arrangement but the Diesel steam 
engine, invented by Still, offers another solution. In such an 
engine steam may come into action if, or whenever, the Diesel 
engine fails to operate—for instance in switching and when 
working at maximum capacity. A steam boiler would, at 
any rate, be necessary in the majority of cases for the heat- 
ing of cars. The next step would be to make this heating 
boiler slightly larger, to keep it heated by the exhaust gases 
of the Diesel motor, and to keep it always available and 
ready for use in switching, starting and forced-duty work. 





Recent Developments in Car Construction 


As regards the building of cars, standardized types have 
for the most part already been developed. The passenger 
cars are built entirely of steel. They are provided with 
arched roofs, while formerly it had been customary in Ger- 
many to use the clere-story type. For passenger trains, in- 
stead of three axles, only two-axle cars of 8% m. (28 ft.) 
wheelbase are used. Inasmuch as carrier springs with the 
usual leaf spring cross-section of 90 mm. by 13 mm. (3.55 
in. by .51 in.) require many more leaves and consequently 
involve higher frictions, a new leaf section of 120 mm. by 
16 mm. (4.73 in. by .63 in.) was chosen. This gives a 
very good spring action on the cars. In future, there will 
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be only two classes of compartments on the Imperial Rail- 
way lines, one. with wooden seats and the other with uphol- 
stered seats, instead of the four classes formerly used in 
passenger trains. 

In connection with the re-enforcement of super-structure 
and bridges, large freight cars of 50 metric tons or 55 short 
tons capacity can now be used, whereas formerly with the per- 
missible weight of 3.6 metric tons per running meter (3.9 
short tons per yd.), such freight cars of 20 m. (65 ft.) length 
would have been too unwieldy. The new 50-ton cars that 
are being built at the present time do not run on trucks but 
on freely movable axles, a type of construction which was 
used as much as 15 years ago by Director Noltein of the 
Moscow Kazan Railway. This car has a volume of 65 cubic 
metres (2,800 cu. ft.). For handling bulk commodities the 
floor is arranged with a ridge at the center, sloping to the 
sides. The center floor sections can be turned over, making 
the floor flat and adapting the car for package shipments. 
In the side wall, besides the two hinged doors swinging around 
vertical axes, there are doors moving about horizontal axes 
for automatic unloading, which can be closed by tappets and 
shafts. The two ends of the car are stationary. The four 
movable axles are balanced with relation to each other, so 
that an ideal support for the body on three points is insured. 
The amount of lateral play in the axles is such that the car 
can safely pass over curves of 80 m. radius (22 deg.). The 
car is equipped with the Kunze-Knorr brake, the braking 
ratio for the empty or loaded car being 64 per cent. For 
switching a spindle type hand brake is applied, which acts 
upon all wheels. 

In this freight car the continuous draft rod has been aban- 
doned, as the rigid connection from the front to the rear car 
of freight trains led to many breaks-in-two and rendered 
the starting of trains very difficult. In these cars each draft 
hook is connected to a separate spring and therefore oscilla- 
tions of cars are apt to arise in the direction of motion. In 
order to damp such oscillations the buffer springs are built 
with high internal friction. Consequently they give back 
only a very small portion of the energy which they absorbed 
during compression. 

With the increasing number of cars and locomotives, the 
screw type coupling is constantly becoming more inadequate. 
For this reason large freight cars which always run in specific 
trains have been equipped for trial with central couplings; 
the most promising type appears to be that of Scharfenberg 
and Willison. The equipment of freight trains with com- 
pressed air brakes continues and will probably be completed 
in a few years. 
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A Norwegion Freight Locomotive 


Conditions Improve on 


Other European Roads 


Improvement Shown Largely in Decreased Deficits— 
Few Roads Able to Show Profit 


By J. G. Lyne 


ing conditions on the railways in most European 
countries. This improvement is shown, however, 
largely by decreased deficits. High wages, high material 
costs and inadequate rates have combined to delay the 


“| 3 YEAR HAS BEEN characterized by gradually improv- 











Express Train on Pianotondo Viaduct, St. Gotthard Line 


return of profitable operation. Inadequate rates are espe- 
cially noticeable in countries with depreciated currency. 
Wages and other costs mount as currency depreciates but 
rates, generally speaking, are far from being in ratio with 
the depreciated currency. Indeed, travelers tell us that in 
some European countries passenger rates are so low they 
need scarcely be taken into consideration when one is plan- 
ning a journey. 


Railways of Sweden 


Railway conditions in Sweden have improved considerably 
during the year. Whereas in the first six months of 1921 
the state-owned lines suffered a deficit of some 10,000,000 
kroner, (about $2,700,000), they earned a net of 4,700,000 
kroner, (about $1,260,000) during the same period of 1922. 
Similarly, private-owned standard gage lines earned a net 
of $1,080,000 during the first six months of 1922 as against 


a deficit of $1,215,000 during the same period of 1921. 
Narrow gage private lines did not fare so well this year, 
meeting with a deficit of $126,000 during the first six 
months. This was, however, an improvement over the same 
period last year when the deficit was $918,000. Sweden 
has 9,248 miles of railways. Of this mileage 3,420 miles, 
all standard gage, are owned and operated by the state. 
The rest of the mileage is divided as follows: 3,696 miles, 
standard gage, privately owned and 2,132 miles, narrow 
gage, privately owned. 

The labor situation on the state-owned lines has been 
good during the past year, but there was a strike on several 
of the most important privately-owned lines from August 











An Electric Locomotive on the Lulea-Riksgransen Line, 
Sweden 


5 to October 24. Wages are divided into a basic rate, which 
does not fluctuate, and an “extraordinary contribution,” 
which is changed with the cost of living. This “extraordi- 
nary contribution” has been changed considerably. For 
example, a railway porter or lineman on the State Railways 
received $116.85 per month in January, 1921; $91.66 in 
November, 1921; $87.37 in January, 1922, and $79.60 in 
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November, 1922. Similarly, an unmarried clerk of 25 years 
of age or more on the same dates received respectively $180.- 
46, $143.11, $136.95 and $125.69. Wages on privately- 
owned lines are not as high. For example, a clerk 25 years 
old and unmarried on a privately-operated line in November, 


1922, received $93.73, as compared with $125.69 for similar ' 


work on the state railway lines. 

Train service has not been fully restored to .pre-war 
standards. In 1922 only about 75 per cent as much freight 
was moved as in 1914. The daily average of passenger train 
miles, similarly, was only about 80 per cent of the 1914 
figure. Train speeds were reduced to save fuel and, while 
there has been some acceleration, the pre-war standard has 
not been restored. 

A considerable mileage of line is electrified, the most im- 
portant of which is the line from Lulea on the Baltic Sea to 
Riksgransen on the Norwegian border, from which point a 
Norwegian line runs to Narvik on the Atlantic ocean. The 
Swedish portion of this line is 268 miles in length and on a 
portion of it, i.e., from Kiruna to Riksgransen, traffic is 
*heavier than before the war. From Kiruna south to Lulea, 
however, traffic has been greatly reduced because of busi- 





A Third Class Car for Local Service in Norway 


ness conditions in Germany, which formerly received heavy 
tonnages of ore over this line. Another important project, 
the electrification of the Stockholm-Goteburg line across the 
southern end of the country, will probably be begun in 1923. 
There are now 45 electric locomotives and two motor cars in 
service on the Lulea-Riksgransen line, the largest of which 
are handling 1,860 metric tons (2,050 American tons) at a 
speed of 20 miles an hour on one per cent grades. 


Norway’s Railways 


The Norwegian State Railways operated at a deficit of 
5,040,328 kroner ($1,008,000 at the present rate of exchange) 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which was, how- 
ever, a considerable improvement over the preceding fiscal 
year when the deficit was 19,594,060 kroner (about $3,- 
918,800). These deficits do not take into amount the cost- 
of-living bonuses paid to employees, which totaled $2,480,- 
000 in the year ended June 30, 1922, as against $3,360,000 
for the preceding year. 

Considerable progress has been made in the restoration of 
pre-war railroad efficiency. The lines in the interior are now 
running about the same number of trains and at approx- 
imately the same speeds as before the war. Because of 
conditions in Germany, however, the train services southward 
to the continent have not been put back on a pre-war basis. 
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It is expected, however, that this condition will soon be 
corrected and that normal operations will be restored during 
1923. 

Labor conditions have been satisfactory. The cost-of- 
living bonus which was 30 per cent of the fixed wage from 
July 1, 1920, to September 30, 1921, was reduced to 25 per 
cent on October 1, 1921, and to 15 per cent on December 
31, 1921, which was the rate at the close of the fiscal year, 
1922. 

Of Norway’s railways, totaling 2,139 miles, 87.3 per 











A Third Class Sleeping Car in Norway 


cent are owned by the state and 12.7 per cent by private 
companies. Of the state lines 34.3 miles are electrified. 
There are also 25.5 miles of electrified private lines. Elec- 
trification of an additional 26.1 miles of state railway line 
is in progress and will be completed during 1923. This line 
is in the northern part of the country and extends from the 
Atlantic ocean at Narvik to Riksgransen on the Swedish 
border. The Swedish line, 268 miles long, extends from 














Ore Loading Station, Lulea-Riksgransen Line, Sweden 


this point to Lulea on the Baltic Sea and is completely 
electrified. 


Switzerland 





The Swiss railways—at least the state-owned lines—had 
a more satisfactory year in 1922 than in 1921. The esti- 
mated excess of operating revenues over expenses during 
the year just passed on the state-owned lines was 34 mil- 
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lion francs (about $6,800,000) as against 12 million francs 
(about $2,400,000) in 1921. Figures for the 1922 opera- 
tions of the company-owned railways are not available at 
the present time, although, presumably, they also will show 
better results for 1922 than for the preceding year. The 
railway mileage of Switzerland is 3,358 miles, divided as 
follows: State-owned standard gage, 1,745 miles; state- 
owned narrow gage, 46 miles; company-owned standard 
gage, 550 miles; company-owned narrow gage, 944 miles; 
company-owned cog roads, 73 miles. Of this mileage the 
following is electrically operated: 134 miles of state-owned 








Berak Station, Dovre Railway, Norway 


standard gage; 234 miles of privately-owned standard gage; 
719 of privately-owned narrow gage; 42 miles of cog road. 
Electrification is progressing rapidly in Switzerland. In 
1913 only 2.1 per cent of all lines, state and private, were 
electrified; whereas in 1920, 8.1 per cent of all lines and 
35.1 per cent of all company-owned lines were electrified. 
The State Railways are now electrifying an additional 148 
miles and expect to have another 174 miles completed by 
1926. 

The labor situation is said to be still unsatisfactory. 
There have, however, been no strikes during the year. The 











On the West Railway, Norway 


average earnings per railway employee were 5,788 francs 
(about $1,150) in 1921 as against 2,545 (about $500) in 
1913. The figures for 1922 will probably show some reduc- 
tion, however. Traffic is not normal. In 1913, a total of 
91,649,336 passengers were carried, whereas the figure was 
but 59,564,583 for the first nine months of 1922. Similar- 
ly in 1913, 14,614,781 tons of freight were handled, where- 
as during the first nine months of 1922 this total reached 
only 9,412,625. 
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Belgium 


The budget for the Belgian State Railways contemplates 
a deficit for the year 1922 of about 80,000,000 francs (about 
$5,600,000 at the present rate of exchange). To this 
operating deficit must be added 136,202,000 francs (about 
$9,534,140) of interest and amortization charges, interest 
on sums advanced to employees as a cost-of-living bonus in 
1920 and 1921, etc. There is some question as to the justi- 
fication of attempting to make the railways amortize the 
capital invested in them. The budget for 1922 contemplates 
a total railway expenditure of $64,050,000. 

The railways are overmanned, the total number of em- 
ployees being about 115,000, of which some 26,000 are 
temporary. Wages have not, however, been excessively in- 
creased and some technical positions for this reason have 
been hard to fill. The hope for savings lies in decreasing 
the personnel. One step in this direction is the simplifica- 
tion in accounting which is planned. Lower fuel expendi- 
tures are looked for due to decreased prices and greater 
economy in use secured by the payment of bonuses to em- 
ployees for good records. Freight rates average about 200 
per cent above pre-war. 

The “extraordinary”. budget for 1922 included, in addi- 
tion to the sum set aside for a cost-of-living bonus to em- 
ployees, the sum of 84,334,000 francs (about $5,903,380) 








The Village cf Wassen on the St. Gotthard Line 


for new construction and war repairs. Some of the projects 
are the four-tracking of the Malines-Antwerp, Liége- 
Chénée, Namur-Luttre and Brussels-Namur lines and the 
West Brussels Belt Line. 


Spain 


There has been some little improvement in the Spanish 
railway situation, as reflected in the quotations of railway 
stocks in the market, due to the prospect of some net earn- 
ings resulting from the declining fuel costs. Another factor 
in the improvement has been the virtual shelving of the 
Railway Bill, which provided for what is practically gov- 
ernment control. 

Adequate increases in rates have not been allowed, but 
increases in wages were ordered by the government, which 
agreed to reimburse the companies for the added expense 
thus made necessary, until earnings should return to the 
1913 basis. The government made this concession to avoid 
increases in rates. As yet there is no prospect of a return to 
1913 earnings and wage reductions are not likely. Hence, 
the government will continue to face an annual expenditure’ 
of some $15,000,000 from the public treasury until such a 
time as it sees fit to increase railway rates. 
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Railway Mileage in Mexico Still Inadequate 


Improved Efficiency—Radicalism of Labor—Need for 
New Lines and Equipment 


By W. D. 


O FEATURE of the industrial life of Mexico has under- 
N gone more changes during the last 12 years than the 
railroads of the country. The transformation that 
has taken place in the method of operating these lines of 
transportation may be said to have had its beginning during 
the few last years of the administration of the late President 
Porfirio Diaz. Up to within or about five years of the be- 
ginning of the revolutionary period in 1910 foreign capital 
and foreign men absolutely dominated all of the railroads of 
Mexico. 

With the putting into effect of the policy of government 
control by majority stock ownership of many of the lines 
there arose a clamor on the part of a large element of the 
Mexican people against the further employment of Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners in any position’ on the system. 
This agitation resulted in the ousting of thousands of 
Americans who were conductors, engineers, station agents, 
shop foremen and skilled employees, and the filling of their 
places by Mexicans. The work of employing Mexicans to 
the exclusion of foreigners upon the National Railways of 
Mexico, the government-owned system, had been only fairly 
started when the overthrow of the Diaz administration took 
place. The policy of “Mexico for the Mexicans” was car- 
ried on with still greater vigor by the administrations that 
succeeded the Diaz regime. All American officials from the 
president down were succeeded by Mexicans. 


Great Progress in Restoring Efficiency 


It was but natural that the placing of the government- 
owned system in the hands of inexperienced men should 
lead to much confusion and more or less inefficiency in man- 
agement. During the several years that the different revolu- 
tions were being waged not only the National Railways, but 
various other privately owned properties were subject to a 
veritable riot of vandalism on the part of revolutionists, 
bandits, and even non-combatants. ‘Thousands of railway 
cars were burned, stations were destroyed, station buildings 
were burned, bridges dynamited, tracks torn up. It was not 
until Obregon became president that the rehabilitation of the 
railroads of the country was started. 

Considering these facts and the short time tranquility has 
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been established, surprising progress has been made toward 
bringing the railroads up to a semblance of their former 
efficiency, both as to their physical condition and their man- 
agement. Much still remains to be done, however, before 
the railroads are brought up to the standard that will make 
them equal to the traffic demands of the country. . There is 
still a great shortage of equipment. It is estimated that an 
additional sum of not less than $25,000,000 is required for 
improvements preparatory to turning the National Railways 
back to the operating company. It may be some time before 
this transfer is made, as the money for improvements is not 
in sight. The trunk lines have all been placed in fairly good 
physical condition. This is especially true of those parts of 
the National Railways which run between Rio Grande bor- 
der points and Mexico City and between Tampico and Mon- 
terey. 

During the first year of the administration of President 
Obregon all of the railroads of Mexico showed enormous 
increases of traffic, due largely to the fact, it is said, that 
there was a great shortage of goods and commodities through- 
out the country and shipments were rushed to meet these 
demands. Also there was a general revival for a time of in- 
dustries, especially mining. During the last several months 
Mexico has been passing through an economic crisis. Mer- 
chants have bought goods only in sufficient quantities to meet 
their urgent needs. While mining is still active, ore ship- 
ments are not as heavy now, it is explained, as they were 18 
months ago. Most of the output of the oil fields of the Tam- 
pico’ region is exported by water and this product affords 
little traffic for the railways of Mexico. 


Radicalism of Labor 


Along with other retarding factors in the matter of re- 
establishing itself which the National Railways has had to 
contend with during the last few years has been the radical- 
ism of its employees. The first unionizing of Mexican rail- 
way workers took place just before the revolutionary period 
began. This solidifying of the employees, all the way from 
the trainmen down to the track workers, has been thoroughly 
accomplished during the last few years. It is commonly re- 
ported that there is a large element of communists among the 
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employees of the National Railways. President Obregon, 
however, holds a strong hand over them. This has been 
evidenced from time to time since he became head of the 
government, 

There has been no serious strike of employees of the Na- 
tional Railways. since 1920, although there have been abor- 
tive attempts to tie up traffic since that time. No foreigners 
are employed in any capacity where the unions are in control. 
Since’ 1920 wages of employees, not only upon the National 
Railways, but upon the private-owned systems, have been 
slightly reduced. Wages are supposed to be regulated on a 
basis of the cost of living, but this rule is said to be little 
observed. No policy for pensions or sick insurance for em- 
ployees is in operation. 


Mexico Owes Her Railways to Foreign Capital 


It was American and British capital that paved the way 
for whatever industrial progress has been made in Mexico. 








On the Tampico-San Luis Potosi Branch of the Mexican 
National 


By means of the construction of railroads, cities and towns 
were given modern transportation connection, mining camps 
that had been worked by primitive methods for many decades 
perhaps were given outlets for their ores and large areas of 
agricultural land were made capable of being commercialized 
through the new opportunities that were afforded for the mar- 
keting of their crops. It was during the 25-year period pre- 
ceding the overthrow of the late President Diaz that most of 
the railroad construction took place in Mexico. Liberal sub- 
sidies by the government were granted for building most of 
the railroad mileage during that period. The amount of the 
subsidy was governed largely by the importance of the pro- 
posed line and the cost of the construction work. It ranged 
from $6,000 to $12,000 per mile and in some instances ex- 
ceeded the latter figure. 

Several groups of American and British financial interests 
were the owners of practically all of the railroads of Mexico 
at the time José Yves Limantour, minister of finance, con- 
ceived and put into practice the policy of government con- 
trol through majority ownership of stock of the principal 
roads of that country. Mr. Limantour was given a free 
hand by President Diaz and the Mexican Congress in the 
matter of acquiring on behalf of the government such lines 
as he might consider necessary for the fulfillment of the 
plan for government control of the railroads. One by one 
he brought the larger systems into the merger, and there 
was formed a corporation with an American and Mexican 
board of directors, called the National Railways of Mexico. 
There were brought into this system through the direct ef- 
forts of Mr. Limantour the Mexican National, the Mexi- 
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can International, the Mexican Central, the Hidalgo. & 
Northeastern, the Interoceanic, the Coahuila & Pacific, the 
Mexican Southern, the Vera Cruz to Pacific, the Vera Cruz 
to Alvarado, and the Pan-American Railroads. Not all of 
them entered the merger on an equal basis in the matter of 
stock ownership, it is stated. Of these several component 
lines all were American-owned with the exception of the 
Interoceanic, the Mexican Southern and the Vera Cruz to 
Alvarado, which were British enterprises. 

Previous to its merger into the National Railways of 
Mexico the Mexican Central had for several years been 
pursuing a policy of expansion both by the construction of 
extensions of its system and the purchase of independent 
lines. Among its important acquisitions were the Monterey 
& Mexican Gulf, which ran from Reata through Monterey 
to Tampico, and the Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific which 
ran from Mexico to the Balsas river. At the time the 
Mexican Central was taken over by the government it had 
also just finished the construction of a line from Guadala- 
jara to the Pacific port of Manzanillo. Another branch 
line of the Mexican Central which was built not long prior 
to its passing out of the control’ of American interests was 
that running from Jiminez to Parral. 

The Mexican International, which was a Southern Pa- 
cific property, was also in the midst of carrying out expan- 
sion plans at the time of its absorption by the government. 
It was competing actively with the Mexican Central in 
gridironing with branch lines the north central part of 
the country, especially the region adjacent to Monterey, Sal- 
tillo and Torreon. With these several lines forming a part 
of one connecting system the government brought under its 
control, through majority ownership, approximately 8,200 
miles of main track. 

In addition to this the government owned at that time 
the National Tehuantepec Railroad, 188 miles long, span- 
ning the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and connecting the Gulf 
port of Coatzacoalcos, now Puerto Mexico, and the Pacific 
port of Salina Cruz. This trans-isthmian line, however, 
was being operated under a 51-year lease by the British 
contracting firm of S. Weetman Pearson & Son, Ltd. This 
lease was cancelled by the late President Venustiano Car- 
ranza. 

At the time that the revolutionary period began the 
National Railways had just barely started the building of 
a line that was to connect the old Hidalgo & Northeastern 
with the Tampico-Aguas Calientes division near Tampico, 
thus forming a direct and short line between that port and 
Mexico City. It also had under consideration other im- 
portant new lines and extensions. 

Besides the National Railways there were still a num- 
ber of important independent railways that were actively 
building extensions. One of these was the Southern Pacific 
which had built its road down the Pacific coast from Em- 
palme near Huaymas to Acoponeta, giving it a through rail 
route to the United States via the Nogales gateway, the old 
Sonora railroad running from Nogales to Guaymas having 
been acquired by the Southern Pacific from the Santa Fe 
some years before. 

The Mexico Northwestern, which runs between Juarez, 
opposite El Paso, to Chihuahua, is a British-owned prop- 
erty, and at the time the revolutions began it was actively 
extending its line. The same is true of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, which was originally planned to run 
from Kansas City to the port of Topolobampo on the Pacific 
coast to Mexico. Construction of all of these projects ceased 
soon after internecine warfare started. 


Mexico Still a Field for Railway Construction 


Not the richest parts of Mexico are penetrated by the 
existing lines of railway. There are vast areas of unde- 
veloped agricultural lands, commercial forests and districts 
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that are known to contain enormous mineral resources which 
are as yet far removed from railway transportation facilities. 
In traveling from Rio Grande border points to Mexico City 
over the two trunk lines of railway one gains very little 
true knowledge of the natural wealth of Mexico by what is 
seen from the car windows. These two roads traverse for the 
most part a desert, desolate plateau region. It is away 
from the railroads, except in the case of a few of the lines 
such as the Southern Pacific of Mexico and the roads that 
traverse the tropical parts of the country, that the natural 
resources, which have as yet been little developed, are to 
be found. 

When a temporary check was put to the expansion of the 
railroads of Mexico by reason of the revolutionary tur- 
bulency there was in sight important extensions of these 
transportation facilities. Even during the revolutionary 
period, and with more or less interruptions since the admin- 
istration of President Obregon had its advent, there has 
been in progress the building of a few new lines of railway 
as additions to the National Railways of Mexico system. 
This work is done for the most part to give employment 
to idle natives. One of these lines runs between Durango 
and Guiterrez, a station on the former Mexican Central 
just north of Zacatecas. The road is about 160 miles long. 
It is said to be practically finished, but for lack of rolling 
stock its operation is irregular. 

An extension of the branch line of the former Mexican 
International from Cuatro Cienegas to Sierra Mojada, about 
100 miles, has been under construction for several years. 
At Sierra Mojada it will connect with the Mexican Northern 
Railroad which runs to Escalon, a station on the Mexican 
Central division south of Chihuahua. The Mexican North- 
ern was built primarily for the purpose of affording a 
transportation outlet from the mines at Sierra Mojada. An- 
other new line that is to form a part of the National Rail- 
ways is being built from Allende to Villa Acuna, opposite 
Del Rio, Texas. This branch line will be about 75 miles 
long. Originally the Mexican National and several other 
lines that now comprise the government-owned system were 
of narrow gage. ‘These have been for the most part changed 
into standard. 


The Mexican (Vera Cruz) Railway 


The Mexican Railway, the main line of which runs be- 
tween Mexico City and Vera Cruz, 264 miles, is British- 
owned. This road has unusual historic interest. It is also 
noted as a scenic route. The concession for building the line 
was originally granted by the Mexican government in 1837 
and was renewed in 1842. It was constructed in part by 
private capital and by government funds. It was not until 
1864, however, that the Imperial Mexican Railway Com- 
pany, Ltd., was organized and took over the uncompleted 
line. In 1867 the Mexican Railway Company, Ltd., suc- 
ceeded the original company and completed the road in 
1872. 

On January 1, 1873, the line was formally opened. 
In addition to the main line of 264 miles there are branch 
lines which bring the total mileage of the system up to 460 
miles. The British interests which own the Mexican Rail- 
way obtained a concession from the Mexican government a 
few months ago for the construction of a short line from a 
point on its system in the state of Pachuca to Tampico. It 
is stated that preparations for building this road are now 
well advanced. 


The Southern Pacific’s Plans 


The Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico, the completed 
main line of which—828 miles—runs from Nogales to Aca- 
poneta, plans to carry out its original concession, which calls 
for the completing of the road from Acaponeta to Orendain, 
247 miles. The Orendain connection will be made with the 
Ameca. division of the National Railways that runs to 
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Guadalajara, 25 miles. Besides the main line there are im- 
portant branch lines in the state of Sonora. It is stated 
that the claim of the Southern Pacific of Mexico against the 
Mexican government for damages and losses during the 
revolutionary period is $12,000,000 United States currency; 
and that on the payment of this claim the construction of 
the extension from Acaponeta will be started. The South- 
ern Pacific of Mexico has re-established regular traffic, and 
during the last several months has handled unusually heavy 
shipments of various kinds of products grown in the val- 
leys of the rivers that are tributary to its lines. The physi- 
cal condition of the property is being constantly improved. 
The United Railways of Yucatan, a part of which system 
has a gage of 3 ft., and a part 4 ft. 114 in., suffered its 
quota of losses during the revolutionary period. This sys- 
tem is isolated from all of the other railroads of Mexico. 





Falls of Atoyac on the Mexican National 


The northern division extends from Merida to the port of 
Progreso, 23 miles; the southern division to Peto, 96 miles: 
the western division to Campeche, 112 miles. There are 
other branch lines belonging to the system. 

The Mexico Northwestern, which runs from Juarez to 
Chihuahua, 472 miles, suffered more from revolutionists 
and bandits during the war activities than any other rail- 
road in Mexico of corresponding length. It is owned by 
Canadian and English interests. Much has been done 
during the last two years toward improving its physical 
condition. 

It is again in regular operation, and shows a gratifying 
increase of traffic, it is stated. 


The Mining Roads 


Besides these several larger systems of railway there are 
a number of railroads in Mexico that were built primarily 
for the purpose of affording outlets for mining districts. 
All of these lines are independently operated. Among them 
are the Mexican Northern, which runs from Sierra Mojada 
to Escalon, 125 miles; the Coahuila & Zacatecas, which 
runs from Saltillo to Concepcion, 58 miles, with a branch 
line to Avalos, 17 miles; the Parral & Durango, which runs 
from Minas Nuevas to Parajeseco, 94 miles; the Mexican 
Union, which runs from Minas Prietas to Torres, 12 miles: 
the Mexican Mineral, which runs from Smelter No. 3 in 
Monterey to San Pedro, 20 miles; the Potosi & Rio Verde. 
which runs from Ahuacatl to San Luis Potosi, 38 miles: 
the Mapimi Railroad, which runs from Bermejillo to Ma- 
pimi, 15 miles; the Toluca & Tenango, which runs from 
Toluca to Atla, 19 miles; the Western Railway of Mexico, 
which runs from Culiacan to Altata, 38 miles, and the Tam- 
pico & Panuco, which runs from Tampico to Panuco, 30 
miles. 
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Palais Station, Quebec 


Canadian Roads Improve With Lower Gross 


Greater Efficiency and Reduced Costs Bring Increased 
Net—Facilities Inadequate 


By J. L. Payne 


HEN 1922 dawned the railways of Canada were in 
the grip of an experience for which they were unpre- 
pared. Nothing that had happened to them in the 
past had taught them how to meet a declining revenue with 
all the factors in operating expenses stationary. Yet that is 
precisely the problem by which they were confronted. From 


for granted that mathematics could be ignored—that some- 
how the railways could make three go into five twice. They 
must have had some such idea in the back of their heads 
when they started the railways into 1922 under circumstances 
which forbade the giving of adequate service without loss. 
The plural is here used, since there has invariably been but 

















A Canadian Pacific Freight Loccmotive 


the closing months of 1920 they had seen a steady decrease 
in traffic. Rates had been cut in response to popular clamor, 
and a half-hearted effort had been made by the Railway 
Commission to deflate wages as a countervail; but the cost 
of labor and materials was still near the peak of war-time 
conditions. They entered the year, therefore, in a state 
bordering on despair. 

Regulating bodies, it would seem, have often proceeded on 
the assumption that railway executives had some occult way 
of solving purely economic problems. In the adjustment 
of earning power to expenses thev appear to have taken it 
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one policy at both Washington and Ottawa. For all prac- 
tical purposes there might as well have been but a single 
board; and at both centers there was apparently the same 
disposition to ask the railways to attempt the impossible. 


Conditions Improve After First Few Months 


The first four months of 1922 brought many a grey hair 
to heads in the general offices; for there was acute discour- 
agement. Each week that came saw operating results 
worse. Taking all the railways of Canada as a group, Jan- 
uary and February produced a direct deficit as between 
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receipts and outgo. March showed a small credit balance, 
and so did April; but the four months as a whole were the 
most trying in the history of Canadian transportation. Suc- 
ceeding months had their disappointments; yet with the com- 
ing of May an improvement was manifested which, while 
interrupted for short periods, continued right down. to the 
middle of December, when this review was written. The 
facts by months are so instructive that they are here given 
for the period for which official figures are available: 











Gross revenues Operating expenses 
K p we © 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
nn en es $28,616,226 $36,423,417 $29,443,846 $38,495,584 
February ........- 28,541,651 32,911,928 28,681,967 34,343,761 
Re ee 34,133,682 36,362,509 30,564,879 34,994,741 
PO eeerrerr 29,316,549 33,555,435 28,000,673 32,296,276 
aera 33,802,252 32,802,761 29,866,076 31,326,527 
We avbeccceenaban 33,353,194 34,579,905 30,889,093 32,496,057 
MO nes newakereews 35,086,075 36,252,799 32,676,102 34,033,151 
eee 37,666,035 40,173,293 33,350,480 34,978,718 
September ........ 41,817,612 43,258,401 34,544,036 36,970,925 
BOE 2400008 bers $302,333,276 $326,320,448 $278,017,152 $309,935,740 


Executive Skill Wins 


There was but a single month—May—‘n which operating 
revenues exceeded the showing for 1921, and that better- 





Albert Canyon, Canadian Rockies 


ment was less than $1,000,000. For the whole period there 
was an adverse difference of $23,987,172. On the other 
hand, there was not a month in which operating expenses 
were not reduced below the record of the preceding year. 
It was therefore rigid retrenchment which won the battle. 
Executive skill triumphed over circumstances. While gross 
revenues fell off by 7.3 per cent, operating cost was cut by 
10.3 per cent. The result was a net operating revenue for 
the nine months of $24,316,124. 

We have not far to seek for the main factor in this process 
of curtailing operating outgo. It is to be found in the pay- 
roll. The total of salaries and wages for the nine months 
period of 1921 was $182,155,324. For 1922 the figures 
were $165,902,410. During the first four months of the 
year there was a merciless cutting down of the staff in all 
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departments. For the first four months of 1921 the average 
number of employees was 151,205; for the corresponding 
period of 1922 the average was 141,679. That tells the 
story. Conditions in that regard underwent a considerable 
change as the year advanced; so that for the last three 











Entrance to a Spiral Tunnel in the Canadian Rockies on the 
. o &. 


months of the 1922 period under review the average reached 
168,938, as compared with 163,958 for 1921. 

An analysis of earnings from public service for the first 
four months of 1922 reveals the fact that freight receipts 
totalled $88,066,252, as against $99,292,427 for the corre- 














Near Yale, B. C. 


sponding part of 1921; while passenger earnings declined 
from $26,945,502 to $20,380,283. The loss in freight re- 
ceipts was equal to 11.3 per cent, and in passenger receipts 
to 24.4. This shrinkage in passenger business was one of 
the salient features of the year, and puzzled the executive 
heads not a little. There was a revival in both earning 
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divisions as the months proceeded, and by the end of Sep- 
tember. the.comparative loss in freight was but.4.6. per cent, 
and on the passenger side 15.4 per cent. 


Lower Rates and More Low Rated Traffic 


Nevertheless, for the whole period of nine months there 
was a small gain in both tons hauled and ton-miles. The 
explanation of the loss is therefore to be found in two 
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years the long haul from the West, during the pressure of 


wheat. going out for export, invariably causes a. certain degree 


of inconvenience; but this year the need for a larger supply 


of equipment was aggravated by the fact that since 1914 the 
railways have not been making purchases in keeping with 
additions to operating mileage. As a natural result, there 
are in Canada fewer cars and locomotives per 1,000 miles 
of line than there were eight years ago. Anyone who 











things—lower rates, and a larger volume of low-grade 
freight. The effect of a reduced tariff is obvious from every 
angle. The influence on gross earnings of commodity move- 
ment was, however, more pronounced after September than 
before. During the three months ended November there 
was an unprecedented proportion of grain and coal, and, 
apart from the general scale, the enforcement of the Crow’s 
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C. P. R. Station at Lake Louise, Alta. 


assumes that such a condition was produced by a deliberate 
policy on the part of the railways has not been keeping him- 
self informed. The sole reason why more new equipment 
was not bought is that which dictates the scales of buying 
by individuals. The railways were too poor. They had not 
the money, and could not get it. To make matters worse, 
in the autumn of 1922, the revival of traffic began on the 








Nest Pass agreement of 1897 by the now influential Pro- 
gressives in Parliament had a marked effect on receipts 
from western wheat shipments. 





Canada Too Has Car Shortage 


Co-incident with the heavy traffic movement of the autumn 
months there was a considerable shortage of cars. In normal 








Where the Canadian Pacific Follows the Fraser River at Yale, B. C. 


American side earlier than in Canada, and many Canadian 
cars were held across the border. 

For the whole year, it looks at this moment as if gross 
earnings would fall about $15,000,000 below the total for 
1921, and that loss is much more than accounted for by the 
cut in rates. To the end of September the decrease, as com- 
pared with 1921, amounted to $23,987,172; but while that 
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was happening operating expenses were reduced by $31,918,- 
588. There will therefore be a gain in net for 1922—not 
a substantial but still an encouraging gain. October and 
November were big business months; but, for the reasons 
given in a preceding paragraph, they will not materially 
add to net earnings. In fact, there are good reasons for 
believing that traffic of that nature is being hauled at a loss 
under existing conditions. ‘The farmer may fancy that rates 
on the produce he has to ship are high—and they are 
unquestionably high when compared with rates prior to 
1918—but there is very clearly the railway side of the 
matter to be considered. Moreover, unless the accepted doc- 
trine with respect to transportation charges, viewed as a tax, 
are to be set aside, the individual who really foots the bill 
is the ultimate consumer. In other words, fluctuations in 
freight charges do not seriously affect the price which the 
farmer receives. 


Sir Henry Thornton and the Canadian National 


From the public point of view, the main event of the year 
in the railway realm was the handing over of the Canadian 
National group to a board of management, with Sir Henry 
Thornton as president. In that very incident, however, 
ground is afforded for a telling comment on the weakness of 


public ownership. The statute creating the Canadian 


National, and providing for a board, was passed early in 
1919; yet until near the end of 1922 the board of the old 
Canadian Northern was permitted to administer the entire 
government system. In the meantime, matters had gone 
from bad to worse. In 1917, the year before the Canadian 
Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific were taken over and 
linked up with the old Intercolonial, the deficit was merely 
nominal. By the end of 1921 it had become appalling. And 
this occurred co-incidentally with drafts on the Dominion 
treasury exceeding $600,000,000. Yet drifting continued 
for nearly four years, with rising deficits. It should not 
occasion surprise, therefore, that the people of Canada, who 
are at all times responsible for liabilities, had reached a 
state of most acute alarm. 

There has been considerable jubilation during recent 
months among the advocates of public ownership in Canada 
over the announcement made by Sir Henry Thornton at 
Montreal, that the Canadian National would probably end 
the year without an operating deficit. This would imply a 
betterment of about $16,000,000, as compared with the result 
for 1921. But that is only half the story, unfortunately. 
While operating outgo has been approaching a balance with 
operating income, fixed charges have been rising on an equal 
scale; so that one account neutralizes the other. The public 
treasury is not helped a particle. The popular burden 
remains as heavy as ever. For example, it was the good 
showing of the Grand Trunk which pulled the other units 
out of the hole for the year; but while that road was improv- 
ing its net operating revenues it had additional fixed charges 
fastened on it, arising out of government advances exceed- 
ing $200,000,000. In other words, for every dollar that it 
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gained on the operating side there was added four dollars or 
more on the side of permanent charges against revenues. 


Difficult Task of C. N. R. Management 


That is the very essence of the public ownership situation 
in Canada at this moment. ‘There seems to have been a 


determined effort to eliminate the operating deficit; and that: 


effort will probably be successful for 1922. But there is no 
actual betterment. The fixed charges stand at about $100,- 
000,000, according to standard accounting—but which has 
not yet been given effect on Canada’s publicly owned rail- 
ways as a whole—and that is the mountain which Sir Henry 
Thornton and his associates are expected to remove. The 
outpouring of capital from the public treasury shows no 
sign of diminishing, and the policy of stimulating immigra- 
tion recently announced by government will inevitably carry 











Open Observation Car in Canadian Rockies 


with it considerable railway extension in the Western prov- 
inces. Since public ownership began, the volume of fixed 
charges has been swollen by more than $40,000,000, and on 
the whole sum the deadly compounding principle threatens 
to consume all that may be gained by improvement on the 
operating side. 

The Canadian people have been greatly heartened by Sir 
Henry Thornton’s courageous utterances with respect to the 
elimination of political interference, and they will be cheer- 
fully disposed to give him all the co-operation of which they 
are capable, in the giving of which they will, of course, have 
a clear appreciation of the burden that now rests upon 
themselves. Their faith.is centered on the new president, 
and they are earnestly praying that he may win out in the 
inevitable battle with the politicians. Can some of them 
be blamed if, looking back over a bitter past, they have more 
anxiety on that score than confidence? 
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A Canadian Pacific Passenger Locomotvie 
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A Freight Locomotive on the Central. Argentine 








Argentina Looks to New Year With Hope 


Year Marked by Depression With Government Lines 
Only Ones Showing Much Activity 


By M. Michelin 


RGENTINA has experienced a severe depression in busi- 
A ness during the: past year, which has affected the 

railroads adversely, since they have not been able to 
make corresponding reductions in operating expenses. In- 
deed, wages have been advanced and the railways have been 
required by law to provide for the pensioning of superan- 
nuated employees. 


The Rate Controversy 


Most of the foreign-owned railways in Argentina are 
British and some of these lines have been in a critical con- 














A Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomotive for the Buenos Aires 
Western 


dition during the past year, particularly the North Eastern 
and the Entre Rios, which companies at one time had 
exhausted all their deposits and credits in local banks and 
were on the verge of bankruptcy. Naturally, the railways 
sought a remedy for their troubles in increasing rates, but 
here they encountered a decided. opposition on the part of 
public opinion, particularly among the agriculturists, which 
opposition was reflected by the government. The government 
neglected to approve applications for increased rates for 
many months, and the railways, unable to wait longer, in- 
creased the rates without the sanction of the government. 
The government immediately demanded that the com- 
panies restore their former rates, and most of the railways 





AIRES. 
of them refused and were forced to pay 
in the end they too were forced to restore 
the lower rates. Thereafter, applications for increases were 
presented to the government in due form, which delegated 
the General Direction of Railways (Direccion General de 
Ferrocarriles), a newly created body, which eventually per- 
mitted certain increases to be made. Live stock rates and 
those on sedson passenger tickets were not raised. 


BUENOS 
obeyed. A few 
heavy fines, and 


No Wage Reductions 


There have been no wage reductions and the railways 
have not sought to bring them about, which action places 
the Argentine railways in a class almost by themselves 
among the railways of the world. The failure to bring 
about wage reductions resulted from the attitude of the 
government and from a fear that there might be some 
trouble with the organized employees if reductions were 
made. As a result, the labor situation has been fairly satis- 
factory without any important strikes taking place. There 
was a small strike of the kind known as “des bras croisés,” 
i.e., “loafing on the job,” on the Central Argentine, which 
strike was, however, quickly settled. 

Of all roads, the Central Argentine is, perhaps, in the 
strongest financial position. It was able to pay a 4 per 
cent dividend out of earnings for the fiscal year 1921-22. . 
This company was not involved in the conflict with the 
government over increased rates and consequently was 
granted the permission to increase its rates before the 
other companies. Operating revenues of the railways have 
been very low during the year with a few exceptions, among 
which are the Central Argentine, the Central Cordoba and 
a few secondary lines in the South. 


Dubious Attitude on Part of British Capitalists 


The poor earnings and the somewhat unfriendly relations 
of the government have resulted in a rather dubious attitude 
on the part of British capitalists as to the advisability of 
investing any more money in the Argentine railways. As a 
consequence, there has been little activity in the way of exten- 
sion or improvement of any kind on the privately owned 
railways of the country. The dividends of the British- 
owned railways, paid largely out of surplus, appear, how- 
ever, to be fairly satisfactory, and the British owners, in 
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view of the prospects for satisfactory earnings during the 
current fiscal year, are not as pessimistic as the past year’s 
results might otherwise lead them to be. With the continued 
improvement of business conditions, the rate of exchange, 
however, must be taken into consideration. Two years ago 
the British owners gained large profits in their remittances 
from the exchange factor alone, but at present they suffer a 
loss in remittances from Argentina. 


Government Railways Active 


While new construction has been at a standstill on the 
privately-owned lines, the government-owned railways, on 
the other hand, have seen a year of vigorous improvement 
and expansion. The government, headed by President 
Irigoyen (the plans of the new president, Alvear, are not 
yet known) has purchased several secondary lines, has 
bought much new equipment and has started the construc- 
tion of the new transandine railway in the North, which 
latter project was described in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 30, page 1237. The government has also built a new 
system of light railways in the South. 

Little has been done in the way of electrification in 
Argentina, although there are some electrified suburban 
lines around Buenos Aires. There is a project on foot for 
the electrification of the suburban lines of the Western Rail- 
way and of the Transandine, but generally speaking, elec- 
trification in Argentina is not very far advanced. 


The Fuel Question 


The question of fuel is an important one in Argentina, 
since there is no coal. A number of oil fields are being de- 
veloped and the use of fuel oil is rapidly replacing wood on 
a number of lines, but here, too, the State Railways have 
shown the greater progress, primarily because a great part 
of the oil properties are controlled by the state. There is 
great activity in the petroleum industry and without doubt 
the use of fuel oil will increase greatly in the near future. 

The bulk of the purchases of rolling stock and supplies 
during the year has been made by the State Railways. They 
will doubtless make more purchases as the new transandine 
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line and the light railways in the South are extended. An- 
other very important project on foot is the extension of the 
“Meridiano V” line, owned by the government of the 
Province of Buenos Aires. Competition in this market has 
been keen. The British lines, of course, buy most of their 
material from Great Britain. American concerns have 
received some important orders from the state lines. during 
the past year, but their German competitors are continually 
decreasing their prices. 


Bright Prospects for Future 


During the coming year, the financial condition of the 
Argentine railways will doubtless improve considerably. 
Prospects are excellent, particularly in the agricultural 
regions (the provinces of Sante Fe, Entre Rios, Cordoba, 
Buenos Aires and Pampa). The cereal crop, which is har- 
vested in December and January, promises to be one of 
the largest the country has ever seen, and for several months 
the lines will be kept busy carrying the crop. Cattle business 
is improving and there is a brisk demand for Argentina 
wool and hides. Very likely, too, the period of discord 
between the Argentine government and foreign-owned 
interests is closed definitely. ‘The new president, Alvear, 
has clearly stated that he will seek the co-operation of foreign 
capital. 


Desirable Field for Investment of American Capital 


Argentina offers a most desirable field for the investment 
of American capital, a fact which is becoming more and more 
recognized. Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson 
line, in an address delivered recently before the American 
Club at Buenos Aires, said, “There is no place more worthy 
of investment by our capitalists than Argentina. There is 
no reason why American capital should not be invested here. 
You have good, stable government, exceedingly good prom- 
ise in your fertile lands and good staple industries, and it 
would be wholly advantageous to both people to have Amer- 
ican capitalists turn their thoughts towards Argentina. 
There is a good outlet here for American brains and an open 
door for American capital, intelligence and initiative.”’ 
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A Typical Australian Suburban Station With Car-Floor-Level Platforms 






Australia Turning to American Practice 


Railways Seek to Increase Clearances and Size of 
Equipment—Face Gage Problem 


By W. H. Newman 


OME knowledge of the general physical conditions of the 
S country itself is an essential to a proper understanding 
of Australian railway conditions and problems. The 
Australian Commonwealth comprises the island continent of 


SYDNEY 
whole of the British Empire, and more than 25 times as 
large as the British Isles. 

The coast line of the continent measures approximately 
12,000 miles. The northeast, east and southeast portions 
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On the N. S. W. Government Railways 


Australia proper and the comparatively small island of 
Tasmania, 200 miles distant off the mainland. Situated as 
it is in the southern hemisphere, Australia lies at the other 
end of the world, being 10,000 miles from Great Britain, 
and 6,000 miles from the United States of America. Its 
area is greater than that of the United States; four-fifths 
of the area of Canada; nearly one-quarter of the area of the 
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are fringed by a range of hills, or low mountains, 50 to 100 
miles inland, and rising up to 4,000 ft., which are the bul- 
warks of the vast undulating tablelands behind. Then come 
the vast plains, broken by occasional hills and ranges of 
low mountains, which lead into the extensive and undevel- 
oped interior, and extend for thousands of miles to the west 
coast where they are met in the south by several interrupted 
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ranges of small mountains. It is in the coastal and table- 
land regions that the majority of the population is settled, 
the vast plains, where practicable, being given over to sheep 
rearing, which, as the climate becomes more tropical, gives 
way to cattle rearing. 

The rainfall of the Continent is largely determined by 
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tralian railways in comparison with the railway systems of 
other countries. 

In the eastern, southeastern and southern parts of Aus- 
tralia there now exist several individual networks of railway 
lines, all converging from the various agricultural, pastoral 
and mining districts, towards the principal ports, which are 














An Australian Passenger Locomotive 


Standard Gage—Cylinders, 22%4 in, by 26 .in.—Diameter of Driving Wheels, 69 in.—-Boiler, Inside Diameter, 65}? in. 


; Pressure, 180 lb.; Tractive Effort, 


* 29,200 Ib.—Tender Capacity, 10% Tons of Coal and 4,800 Gal. of Water. 


location, ranging from 5 in. to nearly 200 in., and this rain- 
fall is the great factor which determines the primary indus- 
tries. The climate also is of great variety, ranging from 
tropical, semi-tropical to temperate, being as hot as any 
equatorial district in the north, and having the cool tem- 
perate climate of England in Tasmania. Australia has been 


themselves connected by systems of lines running approxi- 
mately parallel to the coast. The total route mileage of 
Australian railways is approximately 25,000 miles. 

In the state of West Australia there is a connected system 
of main or trunk lines between the ports of the state and 
the interior, while there are also two short lines, one op the 











Central Station, Sydney, New South Wales 


This Station Handles 820 Trains a Day. 


aptly described as a land of rich soil, wonderful oppor- 
tunities and glorious sunshine. 


Bearing of Geography on Railway Problem 


Such in brief is the Australian Commonwealth, with a 
population of 514 millions of people, or only 1.84 for every 
square mile of land. These two factors—huge area and 
small population—make the problems of Australian devel- 
opment unique in character. They must be properly under- 
stood by all who would appreciate the position of the Aus- 
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It Has 19 Platforms and a Maximum Capacity of 113 Trains an Hour 


northwest, the other on the south coast, which are uncon- 
nected with the main system. In the northern parts of 
Queensland, and in the Northern Territory, there are also 
several disconnected lines running inland from the more 
important ports. In Tasmania the principal towns are con- 
nected by a system of lines, and there are also, more espe- 
cially in the western districts, several lines which have bee! 
constructed for the purpose of opening up mining districts. 

With a few minor exceptions, all the railway lines in the 
Commonwealth open for general traffic are now owned and 
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managed by the respective states in whose territory they 
run, or by the Commonwealth. Unfortunately, however, for 
the purpose of interstate traffic, the construction of the vari- 
ous systems in different parts of Australia has proceeded 
without uniformity of gage. 


Mileage of Line 


The railway system of New South Wales comprises a 
route mileage of 5,116 miles, all standard gage (4 ft. 8% 
in.). In Queensland the gage is 3 ft. 6 in., and the total 














An Australian Wheat Car 


Capacity, 40 Tons; Length Over Body, 40 ft. 3 in.; 
utside Height, 8 ft. 9 in.; Standard Gage 


Weight, 21 ae 
mileage open for traffic is 5,769 miles. Victoria has a route 
mileage of 4,317 and a gage of 5 ft. 3 in. South Australia 
has 1,210 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gage track, and 1,148 miles of 
5 ft. 3 in. gage. The gage of West Australia is 3 ft. 6 in., 
and 3,539 miles are open for traffic. The mileage of line 
in Tasmania is 630, and the gage is 3 ft. 6 in. The federal 
government operates the Trans-Continental Railway between 
Kalgoorlie in West Australia and Port Augusta in South 
Australia, a distance of 1,052 miles, gage 4 ft. 8% 
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Interior of First Class Main Line Passenger Car in Australia 


A short length of 4 ft. 8% in. railway owned by the federal 
government runs from Queanbeyan, New South Wales, to 
Canberra (federal territory), a distance of 5 miles. One 
hundred and ninety-nine miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gage railway 
is in the northern territory, and this line is also owned and 
operated by the federal government,-while 178 miles of 3 ft. 
6 in. gage railway from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta in 
South Australia, is owned by the federal government but 
operated by the South Australian Railway Department. 
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The development of the railway systems of the Common- 
wealth has shown that the adoption of different gages on the 
main lines in the several states was a serious error. The 
extra cost, delay and inconvenience incurred by the necessity 
of transferring through passengers and freight at places 
where there are breaks of gage are becoming more serious as 
the volume of business increases. Recently a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed by the federal government to report 
on the question of unification of gage, and this commission 
recommended that the 4 ft. 814 in. gage be adopted as stand- 
ard. The estimate of the cost of converting all lines except 
those in Tasmania to standard gage is $285,000,000. The 
federal government has adopted the report and recommen- 
dation of this royal commission, and is now about to proceed 
with the unification of the main trunk lines of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Problem of Clearances 


Allied to the question of the gages is that of the rolling 
stock gages which are in use, the rolling stock gage being 
the maximum transverse dimensions to which rolling stock 














Reinforced Concrete Signal “Box,” New South Wales Gov- 
ernment Railways 


may be constructed to clear obstructions along the line. In 
the following table will be found particulars of the rolling 
stock gages, together with the maximum lengths and weights 
of cars at present in use on the government railways, both 
state and federal. 
PASSENGER Cars 
Maximum rolling stock gage 
7” < 


Gage —-—— 








~ 
of Height above Length Maxi- 
track Width rail level over-all mum 
F aan — Tare 
Railway Ft. In, Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In, Lb. 
New South Wales....... 4 8% 10 6 14 0 74 4% 98,812 
. ESS Ree - Te 10 0 14 2 74 1% 107,072 
Queensland <..::s..6és. 3 6 9-4 12 9 ~ 60,144 
South Australia ........ . 3 10 4% 14 1% 74 1% 90.832 
South Australia ........ 3 6 9 4% 2 4 62 6 55,776 
West Australia ........ 3 6 8 10 iZz 7 oa 9 70,560 
ED, 4 8.6-0.6.5-0 2 00000 3 6 9 6 12 5 64 0 67,200 
Trans-Continental ...... 4 8% 10 6 14 6 78 11% 107,520 
FREIGHT Cars 
Maximum rolling stock gage 
— - Carry- 
Gage He ‘che Length - Max- ing 
of track Width above rail over-all imum ca- 
, —H—, ———Q_ Tare pacity 
Railway re. In. Fu. In. FR 4a: BE e. Lb. Lb. 
New South Wales. 4 8% 9 13 6 60 11 46,006 89,600 
ee 5-3 9 7} 13 7% 55 4% 46,284 67,200 
Queensland ....... 3 6 8 9 12 0 45.5 33,152 47,936 
South Austrajia... 5 3 16 OY 12 103% 43 6 35,840 67,200 
South Australia... 3 6 8 6 12 1 38 «9 26,320 56,000 
West Australia.... 3 6 § 8 12 6 44 9 39,996 60,480 
yee a % 8 6 8 40 16 27,440 67,200 
Trans-Continental 4 8% 10 6 14 6 47 6% 33,600 89,600 
In these tables the transverse dimens sions given are not necessarily these 


cf one particular car, but are the 2 


reatest employed on any. 
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It will be observed that the dimensions adopted by the 
federal government for the Trans-Australian Railway are 
in excess of those at present in use on the 5 ft. 3 in. gage 
lines of Victoria and South Australia, and the 4 ft. 8% in. 
gage lines of New South Wales. It is, however, the inten- 
tion of the latter state to adopt the federal standard as soon 
as possible, and with that end in view a commencement has 
been made in the Sydney suburban area in the enlargement 
of bridges, tunnels, buildings and platforms, to enable the 
larger rolling stock to be employed. The question of stand- 
ard couplings on the New South Wales lines is also receiv- 
ing attention. 


Private Railways 


A number of small private railway lines have from time 
to time been constructed in the Commonwealth. -By far the 
greater portion of such lines, however, has been laid down 
for the purpose of hauling timber, sugar cane, coal, or other 
minerals, and is not generally used for the conveyance of 
passengers or for public traffic. In many cases the lines 
are often practically unballasted, and are easily removable, 
running through bush and forest country in connection with 
timber and sugar milling industries, and for conveying fire- 
wood for mining purposes. Many of these lines may per- 
haps be said to be rather of the nature of tramways than 
railways. 


Heavy Equipment 


The development of the rolling stock of all classes on the 
Australian railways, particularly the systems of New South 
Wales and Victoria, is reasonably in harmony with that 
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which has taken place in the greater countries of the world. 
Though they have not kept pace with the United States of 
America in respect of the size or hauling capacity, their 
progress compares favorably with that of Great Britain 
or Europe, even though the business done is only fractional 
of that handled even by the former. 

The fact that the progress in rolling stock has not been 
equal to that of the United States of Ames ica is not so much 
due to lack of desire to introduce locomotives of very great 
hauling capacity, as to the very heavy expenditure which 
must be incurred to permit of the use of such locomotives. 
The United States of America started railway construction 
wisely with liberal clearances, but on Australian railways 
the British practice in regard to clearances was introduced, 
and has been maintained up to a comparatively recent 
period. 


Summary of Operations 


Always the most essential information about a railway 
service is a clear statement of the business it does. The 
accompanying summary of operations during the year ended 
June 30, 1922, will show at a glance the work done by 
various railways of the Australian Commonwealth, all of 
which are government owned and operated. 

In regard to New South Wales, it should also be stated 
that a very big tramway (street car) system is also con- 
trolled by the railway commissioners. A total of $47,- 
728,600 of public money is invested in these tramways, 
which earned $18,050,675 last financial year, and returned 
a profit of $2,972,595 equal to 6.4 per cent on the capital 
invested. 








OpeRATING STATISTICS, Fiscat Year Enpep June 30, 1922* 


New South Wales 


General: 
Asee th OGUATS MNES... ccccrcccccccccdecsocccccececescesooe 309,432 
Ne oe ae os cae hue ahase vehi 2,137,135 
eee G6 GEIGER GHER FOF UTAMC.c ccc ce ceciccccccccccccscoee 5,116 
NE EE Me sh ecias cc0-d ee wets eve cnsbeteaheesesee sous $416,642,481 
Capital cost per mile of line........ecececceccccceccsoccees $81,436 
Population per miles of line.....ccccccccccccccccscccccccce 418 

Financial Results: 
i Me 25 oi icc eastcedeseven cee huenewebeepecewnuae $74,087,402 
Operating EXPeMSld 2.0... cccccccccveccccccccesccccccccccoce $54,137,267 
ee ac a Ste heehee bee EC ERE KER OE MEO ReIE OS $19,951,888 
PINES SUOUER GD COMM occ cccccceeurvcetcessrceerevese 4.88% 
Percentage of operating expenses to earningS............+04. 73.07% 
Earnings per average mile Open.........sceeesceceeecceeces $15,467 
Operating expenses per average mile open......eseececceees $11,537 
Net return per average mile Open.........seeeseceerecceees $4,806 
Earnings per train mile.... .....sescceeccereereneeceecees $3.37 
OCessatie GHPONSNS HOT train Mile... .ccccceccverscecessce $2.46 
ee SS errr ee ree $0.91 

Staff: 
rn eC. Ce... oc ccpesbedous chasewebuasaseas 36,832 
RVGERS TEAS CE HEF HOE SMU coc vce cvclvasccecesveccees e $1,222 


Passenger Traffic: 
ee et et CNN, onc can cc's ¢tdenSuaeseeeeeetie - 121,298,861 
Number of passengers carried one mile 7 
ie — re 
Passenger earnings per mile of line... 
Total passenger train receipts............. wal 
Passenger train receipts per mile of line...........+. Eee ws 






Freight Traffic: 
Me “EO (I aa c.cgiig, 60 s0000ieeeeeen eeakees 





Tonnage of freight hauled one mile 1,529,876,260 
Ton-miles per mile of line...........e..e0- mie eves 301,328 
Average carlond—tons ........000 cecceees a een 10.57 
Average length of haul—miles.............. 96.21 
Freight. earnings ....c.seesesssceccecccecs - $38,735,541 
Freight earnings per mile of line...........ceeeeee eeee $7,631 
ee: I OD GN i oi oo castdnecceeaeetseusecees $0.0276 
ee GR UE CID GUUS cecccnurdeecedeseesecueccnee $3.58 
Train Mileage: 
a 2 nee Sn ee Et ere eee ae ee OS 10,820,118 
SE, a isa an, «big Gr wc ae ee OER eee keen 1,676,143 
EE «nk Al do. bs Gene Re eenheeeneeber 9,390,804 
EE SE Cats ctescntecteventnuetscunsenenneewus e 21,887,065 
Rolling Stock: 
OD, acu as cee bs atk ek teu teked seb ee weaiensweney 1,321 
i Tr MN oo So in i vd mele eeae eee emmnud 2,194 
oe RE ee ty! aie hea een a ame seeece 21,473 
Company service cars.......essee0. evéiethiee pansweeussekes 1,846 


*Epitor’s Nore—Our correspondent used English weights and money in this table, but these have been converted for the benefit of the American 
reader to United States standards. In this conversion the pound sterling was taken as $4.87, the shilling at 2414 cents and the penny at 2 cents, 
tons (2,240 lb.) have been converted to short tons (2,000 Ib.). 


+++ 1,610,618,950 
+ $28,902,456 


$5,693 
$32,319,896 
$6,365 


Passenger train receipts per train mile...........ceccccecece $2.83 


ee 15,900,640 





Victoria Queensland S. Australia W. Australia 
87,384 670,500 380,070 975,920 
1,563,688 785,449 505,069 335,927 
4,317 5,799 2,357 3,539 
$306,621 ,988 $217,946,725 $97,997,271 $92,216,386 
$71,932 $37,581 $41,784 $26,059 
215 95 
$52,552,693 25,102,561 $16,058,956 $13,772,535 
$39.090,735 23,427,339 $12,356,602 $11,342,342 
$13,463,587 $1,676,974 $3,703,230 $2,431,069 
4.35% 76% 3.79% 2.64% 
74.38% 93.32% 76.94% 82.35% 
$13,158 $5,215 $7,723 $4,767 
$10,012 $4,928 $6,145 $4,081 
$4,922 $1,163 $2,454 $1,563 
$3.17 $2.58 $2.82 $3.01 
$2.44 $2.42 $2.18 $2.44 
$0.85 $0.16 $0.65 $0.55 
ee. Shoe ta eae 7,972 7,505 
$1,212 weeenes $1,090 $1,134 
142,456,924 27,155,606 23,316,141 17,895,509 
1,231,827,597 Ta cs 262,557,750 o6 omatits 
$23,449,050 $7,538,482 $5,135,210 $4,082,550 
$5,478 ,305 $2,191 $1,154 
$26,184,227 $9,978,936 $6,040,611 $4,739,342 

$6,121 $1,723 $2,576 $1, 

$2.64 $2.69 $2.18 $2.50 
8,389,920 4,331,712 3,166,912 2,853,984 
767,073,843 ee S06 Wo 318,381,490 233,348,763 
179,264 135,798 65,936 
9.74 6.37 et 
91.43 Seaweed 100.53 81.76 
$23,449,322 $15,911,697 $9,743,486 $8,222,907 
$5.478 $4,48 $4,154 $2,322 
ae eS $0.0336 $0.0390 
$3.90 $2.38 $3.35 $3.03 
8,605,721 2,523,476 1,523,989 
2,518,987 wants 565,268 1,055,645 
4,732,107 are 2,501,048 1,984,997 
15,856,815 9,634,532 5,589,792 4,564,631 
768 680 493 423 
2,475 884 677 609 
18,928 14,580 9,081 9,952 
696 423 448 aaa 


Long 
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All-Steel First Class Suburban Car on the South African Railways 











Extensive Development Planned in South Africa’ 


‘With Return of Sounder Economic Conditions Program 
of Improvement Is Again Resumed 


By Gilbert E. Chittenden 


has had to face the critical phases of the post-war period, 
though hardly to the same extent as countries which were 
involved in the struggle on a larger and more intimate scale. 
Any current analysis of the railway position in South 


[’ COMMON with other countries the Union of South Africa 














An 80,000-lb. “Grain Wagon” 


Africa, however, must be based upon due consideration of 
the effects of the war, but more particularly upon certain 
developments accruing from the large amalgamation of South 
African railway interests which took place only about three 
years before the outbreak of hostilities. 

When the war began the South African Railways Admin- 
istration as a centralized concern was still in process of 
formation and the pre-war years, from the middle of 1910 
to August, 1914, mark the only period of normal railway 
development under unified control. The general rate of 
progress, however, has been satisfactory, and in many re- 
spects remarkable. 

In the Union of South Africa transport facilities are an 





“Eprror’s Note—Since our correspondent’s money figures were in great 
Part given in round numbe we have used $5 as the equivalent of the 
Pound sterling, 25 cents ay equivalent of the shilling, and 2 cents as 
the equivalent of the penny in converting his figures to American money. 
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JOHANNESBURG. 
all-important factor. It is an-extensive and at present 
sparsely populated country almost entirely dependent upon 
rail communication for the maintenance and development of 
its trade, commerce, industries and wider social existence. 

The Union today comprises the four provinces of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal and Orange Free State, a 
combined area of 473,000 square miles, or roughly that of 
the states of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma combined. The unification of the four provinces 
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A Typical Country Station on the S. A. R. 


and their railway systems came about on May 31, 1910, ac- 
cording to the terms of the South Africa Act of 1909. Fol- 
lowing upon the Peace Treaty concluded at Versailles on 
June 28, 1919, a mandate was issued to the Union govern- 
ment in respect of the adjoining territory of South West 
Africa (322,000 square miles, or slightly less than the 
combined area of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Kansas), which is now administered and controlled by the 
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Union. The total area, therefore, under the present juris- 
diction of the South African Union is 795,000 square miles, 
with a white population of 1,542,000 and a native and col- 
ored population of 5,613,000. 


Mileage of the Railways 


With the exception of a few unimportant private lines— 
the most notable being the New Cape Central Railway, 203 
miles, between Mossel Bay and Worcester in the Cape prov- 
ince—all railways and harbors in the area defined are ad- 
ministered and controlled by the South African Railways & 
Harbors Administration. 

The state railway system in South Africa is laid to two 
gages—the standard, or 3 ft. 6 in. gage, and the 2 ft. gage— 
with a combined route mileage distributed in the various 
provinces as follows: 








Total 
3 ft. 6 in 2 ft. both gages 

Province Miles Miles files 
el ee 5 che astateecate 3,967 288 4,255 
pp re er eee 2,617 27 2,644 
Cees Feet BS ccc cccccsecoes 1,342 dies 1,349 
re oer re ee 1,073 246 1,319 
8,999 ~ 561" 9,560 

*The 2 ft. gage lines are negligible. They are chiefly light developing 


agencies in certain country districts. 


The track mileage of the government-owned lines is 
10,903, made up of 9,391 miles of single-track, 154 miles of 
double track, 2 miles of triple track, 12 miles of quadruple 
track, and 1,150 miles of crossing loops and sidings. 

The total mileage of all railways in the Union of South 
Africa is 10,057 miles, comprising the 9,560 miles of state- 
owned lines and 497 miles of private railways. The mileage 
actually operated by the South African Railways & Har- 
bors Administration in 1922 was 11,532 miles, made up as 


follows: 
Miles 
sit MR ok oie 2 ol aes 9,560 
ee eee ee eee 1,331 
OE GUE, Bb c6N a c'whws cceslee abd scewdasebieees 641* 
SE ed natch acauees Oe tiue a-areW ake & aca, 0d ys a ee eae 11,532 


*This includes 588 miles of line operated on behalf of the Rhodesian 
Railways. 


Plan of Organization 


As previously stated, the unified administration of govern- 
ment-owned railways came into being on May 31, 1910. 
It is therefore a little more than 12 years old. Prior to 
that date the railways in South Africa were controlled and 
operated by the three separate colonial administrations of the 
Cape Colony, Natal and the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, the two latter territories being jointly served by what 
was known as the Central South African Railways Admin- 
istration. The reader familiar with the complexities of mod- 
ern railway practice will appreciate the magnitude of the 
work of reorganization involved in the process of amalga- 
mating three railway concerns each possessing traditions, 
policies, operating methods, systems of accounting, general 
conditions of service and equipment that varied in marked 
degrees. 

The management of the former Cape and Natal Govern- 
ment Railways was conducted on the departmental system of 
operation, which adhered to hard and fast dividing lines 
between departments and tended towards working on water- 
tight methods. The Central South African Railways, on the 
other hand, had adopted, some time before 1910, the divi- 
sional or decentralized method of organization, based on 
the practice of most railways in America. The efficacy of the 
divisional system had been amply demonstrated by the Cen- 
tral Southern African Railways, and in all essentials it pre- 
sented itself as the most favorable and effective organization 
for administering the newly enlarged and far-flung service 
of the Union in 1910. Its economical virtues had also been 
established by the C. S. A. R. Therefore, the organization 
for the contrel of the South African Railways Administra- 
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tion, with its headquarters at Johannesburg, was divided 9 
into three main systems under the control of assistant gen- a 
eral managers. Each system was further decentralized into rc 
divisions, in charge of divisional superintendents who were F 
responsible to the respective assistant general managers for pe 
the working of the divisional areas in the systems. ig . 
Independent of the systems and divisions there was the § aa 
universal control of the general manager at headquarters §@ a 
with his chief technical officers and advisers, such as the | th 
engineer-in-chief (now termed chief civil engineer), chief § a 
mechanical engineer, chief railway storekeeper and the chief 
accountant, whose duties in their respective spheres were 
common to the whole railway service. The present organiza- 
tion consists of four main systems and seven divisions ex- = 
cluding the railway area of the territory of South-West <i 
Africa, which may be regarded as an additional system. a 
Growth of the Railways ic 
Under the decentralized system of operation the work of 2 


consolidating the enlarged railway service in South Africa 
commenced in 1910. During the 12 years of unified admin- 
istration, the capital expenditure on railways has increased 
from $375,000,000 to over $515,000,000, or at an average 





Interior of Dining Car on the S. A. R. 


rate of roughly $12,500,000 per annum. The more direct 
influences of the war, however, necessitated the curtailment 
of many important capital works between the years 1916 and 
1919, when progress with extensive developing schemes and 
a number of new lines for linking up routes to greater ad- 
vantage and opening up large tracts of country, rich in agri- 
cultural and mineral resources and industrial potentialities, 
either ceased altogether or was seriously retarded. ‘After the r 
conclusion of hostilities the prevailing uncertainty of com- sy 
merce, combined with financial difficulties arising out of an 
artificial state of trade prosperity which culminated in wide- 
spread depression, produced profoundly unfavorable effects 
upon the prompt revival of a policy of internal development 
through the medium of the railways. 

In spite of the difficult times and the financial problems 
encountered after 1914, the record of the South African Rail- 
ways since their amalgamation has been notable for advance- 
ment in all directions. The open mileage of lines has in- 
creased from 6,892 in 1909 (the year before the railway 
amalgamation) to 9,560 miles, an increase of 2,668 miles, 
or 39 per cent, while the total mileage operated has risen 
from 7,692 to over 11,500 miles. Though the actual in- 
crease in the open mileage has been satisfactory under the 
circumstances which have prevailed, the railway extensions 
carried out since the date of union, were almost solely con- 
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fined to the brief period between 1910 to 1916. After the 
latter year the construction of new lines in South Africa, 
except for one or two lines constructed as military measures, 
had to be temporarily abandoned owing to the impossibility 
of obtaining regular and adequate supplies of materials from 
overseas and also to financial restrictions imposed by war 
conditions. The additional mileage opened since 1910 does 
not represent, therefore, anything.approaching the probable 
rate of railway expansion which would have taken place had 
the dislocating effects of the prolonged struggle in Europe 
not intervened. 


Construction Resumed 


During the current year—1922—new construction meas- 
ures have been resumed under a comprehensive scheme de- 
signed to provide 853 miles of new lines in South Africa at 
an estimated capital outlay of over $20,000,000. ‘The pol- 
icy of opening up the country with new lines has been re- 
vived, and there is every promise that the delays in new 
construction, suffered during the past six or seven years, 
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standards of main and trunk lines, the heavier traffic con- 
veyed, the higher rates of remuneration granted to the staff 
together with shorter hours of duty and improved condi- 
tions of service, the enhanced costs of materials and equip- 
ment due to the war, and increased provisions for deprecia- 
tion. In the interval between 1910 and 1921, salaries, 
wages and allowances paid to all grades of the staff have 
been increased by close upon $60,000,000. 


Current Statistics 


At the beginning of the current year the South African 
Railways had 1,834 locomotives, 3,007 passenger cars and 
32,048 freight cars of all classes in service. The total trac- 
tive force of the standard (i.e., 3 ft. 6 in.) gage locomotives 
is roughly 46,000,000 lb., the average tractive force 25,664: 
lb. and the average weight 68 tons. There are over 300 
locomotives in service with a tractive force varying between 
30,000 Ib. and 46,000 lb. and upwards. The average weight 
of these locomotives varies from 92 to 108 tons. 

The aggregate capacity of the standard freight cars in 
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Station at Pretoria and Coal in Witbank Yard 


will be steadily overtaken. The present capital cost per 
open mile of the South African Railways is approximately 
$54,000. 


The Increase in Traffic 


At the present time, a broader and more reliable index to 
railway progress and, incidentally, to the internal develop- 
ment of the country and its trade, is more vividly embodied 
in the notable growth of railway traffic under all heads. In 
the 12 years of unified administration the annual revenue of 
the railways has advanced progressively from $52,280,000 
to $138,090,000, an increase of close upon 130 per cent. 
The yearly passenger receipts have increased from $12,500,- 
000 to $30,000,000; freight traffic earnings from $26,250,- 
000 to $50,000,000; and coal traffic earnings from $8,500,000 
to close upon $20,000,000. ‘The: total volume of revenue- 
earning traffic has risen from 8,935,000 to 16,435,000 tons 
or by 83 per cent, and the number of passengers carried 
from 28,000,000 to over 64,000,000 an increase of 36,000,- 
000 or 127 per cent. The tonnage of freight traffic has 
increased by 3,750,000 tons or 100 per cent and the volume 
of revenue-earning coal traffic by 3,750,000 tons or 72 per 
cent. 

During the same period the annual gross operating ex- 
penditure, including depreciation, relaying and strengthen- 
ing, has risen from $28,380,000 to $93,235,000 or by 228 
per cent. This enlarged expenditure has been brought about 


by the opening of new lines, general improvements in the 





service amounts to 631,386 tons with an average capacity of 
21 tons. The individual capacity of the various classes of 
freight cars ranges from 10,000 lb. to 80,000 lb. and over. 

The train miles run during the past year amounted to 
33,000,000 and the train and engine mileage to 42,000,000, 
representing increases of nearly 40 per cent compared with 
the corresponding returns for the year 1910. The earnings 
and expenditure per train mile last year amounted to $3.18 
and $2.62 respectively, while the earnings per open mile 
were $10,885 and the expenditure $9,005. The operating 
ratio was 83 per cent and the percentage return on capital 
$12.12. In the year 1910, the corresponding figures were 
54 per cent and $35.20. 

In 1922 the railway personnel, excluding the construction 
staff, comprised 66,452 officers and employees, made up of 
36,049 Europeans and 30,403 native and colored workers. 
In addition to the above there are 1,545 persons employed 
on construction and 4,221 at the harbors, making a total 
staff of 72,218 in the employ of the Railways & Harbors 
Administration. 


Deficits Faced 


During the financial year ended March 31, 1922, the 
surplus of railway earnings over gross operating expenditure 
amounted to $17,965,000. The net loss after payment of 
interest and other charges was $6,965,000. The final result 
of the year’s operations, including railway, harbor and 
steamship services conducted by the Administration, was a 
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net loss of $7,950,000. This loss, together with the deficit 
of $12,995,000 accruing from the previous financial year, 
resulted in a total accumulated deficit on March 31, 1922, of 
$20,945,000—due chiefly to the reactionary effects of the 
post-war years which have been referred to. 

While the railways of South Africa, like many other na- 
tional institutions today, are working without any margin 
of profit owing to the effects of deflation and universal trade 
depression, the present financial position is quite misleading 
because it obscures the larger record of progressive develop- 
ment which careful and considered analysis of the yearly re- 
sults of operation and the detailed returns of traffic since 
1910, clearly reveal. In the aggregate those developments 
have placed the railways in a position to deal economically 
with the larger volumes of traffic which must inevitably ma- 
terialize when trade and production improve. 


Railways Primarily for Development of Country 


In this connection it may be observed that the terms of 
the South Africa Act, prescribing the terms of the Union 
of the South African provinces, contains specific provision 
that the railways and harbors of the country shall be ad- 
ministered on business principles with particular regard for 
agricultural and industrial development within the Union 
and the promotion by means of cheap transport of the settle- 
ment of an agricultural and industrial population in the in- 
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well as in the increased value of manufactured articles and 
commodities through the growing industrial activities which 
reasonable railway rates and efficient transport services have 
assisted. 


Forward Movement Revived 


Though the financial position in recent years has necessi- 
tated the exercise of widespread economies, involving the 
limitation of capital works and larger schemes of expansion, 
the broad policy of development has never been wholly sub- 
ordinated to the state of depression. Following up numer- 
ous indications of improvement in trade and the economic 
position today, the government has re-embarked upon bold 
and vigorous measures for railway and harbor expansion, 
and the past year has witnessed the start of a big ‘forward 
movement.” 


Projects Planned and Under Way 


This is perceptible in the comprehensive construction pro- 
gram of 853 miles of new lines now proceeding and esti- 
mated to cost well over $20,000,000; in the $25,000,000 
scheme of railway electrification which will electrify 250 


miles of track on the main route between the Natal coalfields - 


and Maritzburg near the port of Durban; in the erection of 
large terminal grain elevators at the ports of Durban and 
Cape Town and at 34 inland stgtions in the chief grain- 

















First Class Sleeping Car on the South African Railways 


land districts of all the provinces of the Union. Since 1910 
the larger aims of railway administration in South Africa 
have been consistently shaped to that end. 

Though increases in rates have been dictated from time 
to time by serious fluctuations in certain classes of traffic 
since the war, many of the tariffs of the South African Rail- 
ways still rank among the most moderate in the world, more 
particularly those for low-rated traffic in agricultural prod- 
ucts and other goods and commodities derived from internal 
development. In recent months very substantial reductions 
have been made in the tariffs applicable to agricultural prod- 
ucts and livestock. It is noteworthy, too, that since the year 
1910 the average earnings per ton of freight have dropped 
from $6.89 to $6.62 in 1921-22, owing to the increased pro- 
portion of low-rated traffic (about 90 per cent of the total 
traffic conveyed) which has come to hand as a result of the 
process of internal expansion fostered by economic tariffs. 

Those are some of the larger results of railway achieve- 
ments within the past 12 years. Their deeper significance is 
not readily discernible, but they have conferred very ma- 
terial benefits upon the country. It only requires a return 
to more settled conditions with a stabilizing of demands in 
oversea markets to bring to light the actual extent of the 
development that has taken place in the Union as the result 
of improved transportation facilities, not only in agricultural 
enterprises and increased productions of maize, grain, fruits 
and other products, but in the fuller exploitation and height- 
ened output of base metals, minerals and raw materials, as 


producing areas of the Union; in the construction of one of 
the largest graving docks in the world at Port Natal and 
the establishment of industrial sites and oil-storage grounds 
at that harbor; in the general schemes of port improvements 
proceeding at Walvis Bay, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East 
London and Durban, including extensive outerworks, the 
deepening and extension of existing wharfage and berthage 
accommodation and the provision of more up-to-date facili- 
ties in storage space and handling equipment; in the ex- 
ploitation and extension of road motor services for opening 
up country districts and providing new feeders to the rail- 
ways; and also in the steady progress with comprehensive 
schemes of main and branch line improvements including 
double tracking and regrading of extensive sections of line. 

Concurrently with railway and harbor expansion, large 
irrigation works are being developed in different sections. 

In the aggregate, the numerous developments which are 
now being pressed forward in the Union are destined to 
produce far-reaching effects upon the agricultural and in- 
dustrial activities of the country and, through those chan- 
nels, upon its growing trade and commerce. South Africa 
is possessed of the most varied and rich resources. Though 
its general progress up to the present date has been remark- 
able enough, it is still essentially a developing country await- 
ing the necessary influx of population and capital in suf- 
ficient volume and force to open up the great store-houses 
of national wealth locked up in its agricultural and mineral 
assets and its abundance of raw materials. 
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Locomotive Used to Haul Prince of Wales’ Special Train in India 


Many Railway Developments in India 








in 1922 


Future Control of Properties Still Undecided—Officers 
Are Studying American Methods 


From a Correspondent in India 


f i YEAR 1922 was a year of the greatest importance 
in the history of Indian railways, as many vital ques- 
tions affecting their interests were decided during that 
period. The burning problem at present is the question of 
their future management. During 1921 a commission of ten 
members under Sir William Acworth, K.C.S.I., visited India 
to report on certain problems. The main question was the 
future management of railways in India and the committee 
had to consider four possible methods of management, 
namely : 

(1) Management by English companies, 

(2) Management by a combination of English and Indian 

companies, 
(3) Management by Indian companies, 
(4) Management directly by the State. 


India in the past has dealt with railway problems in a 
manner peculiar to herself. At first the railways were 
financed and constructed by companies supported by a guar- 
antee of the government of India. Later on, the policy of 
direct state construction from borrowed capital was started 
and steadily adhered to for some years. After a time the 
difficulty of finding the necessary capital by direct borrow- 
ing induced a return to the previous procedure, the state re- 
taining the power of purchase after a definite period of 
tenure. The power of purchase has been consistently used 
to acquire railways as the companies’ contracts expired. The 
following table will show the mileage of railways and their 
ownership: 


Miles 

Railways cwned by government............e.-eceees 26,889 
Railways owned by Indian states............seeeeeee 4,394 
Railways owned by private companies.............+.- 5,746 
EE eta hana Wein 59 sslkead ns oven be nek catiks 37,029 


it will be seen that nearly six-sevenths of the total mileage 
belongs to the government and nationalization, so far as own- 
ership is concerned, has therefore been practically effected. 
But of the 26,889 miles owned by the government, only 
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LAHORE. 
8,929 are operated under direct government control, and of 
the remainder of the mileage in India, 2,889 miles are oper- 
ated by Indian states, and 25,211 miles by companies. These 
companies are all domiciled in England and in addition to 
a definite guarantee of interest they are entitled to take a 


share of the surplus profits so that there is every incentive 


for efficient management. Thanks partly to the presence of 
these companies’ lines, state railway management in India 
has never suffered so far from the evils met with in other 
countries. 


Recommendations of the Acworth Committee 


Since 1917, however, there has been a great awakening 
of the political consciousness of the peoples of India and 
daily there is a growing demand that India should be mis- 
tress in her own house. On the burning question of future 
management the Acworth committee were equally divided. 
Five members, including Sir William Acworth, were in favor 


‘of direct state management while the remaining five were in 


favor of a combination of direct state management and of 
companies domiciled in India. It is considered by many that 
Sir William Acworth and the four members who agreed with 
him have not suggested the right solution. 


Financing Improvements 


Another great difficulty in India is the question of financ- 
ing new works and improvements. Up to the present, the © 
railway budget has been joined up with the general budget 
of the country. When money was easy, the railways were 
able to obtain sufficient funds, while when times were hard, 
railways had to go without the money they required. Funds 
may have been allotted for some large work one year but 
next year owing to the lack of funds work would have to be 
stopped. This makes the final cost much higher. The Ac- 
worth commission was unanimous in favor of the separation 
of the railway budget from the general budget of the country. 
Since the Acworth commissjon, a loan has been raised for 
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railway purposes and a definite sum allotted for the next 
five years. 


The Railway Board 


Railways in India have been controlled by a Railway 
Board consisting of a president and two members. The 
board reports to the viceroy through a member of council, 
who combines with his railway duties other duties. The 
Acworth commission has recommended that there should be 
a separate member of council for communications and that 
the Railway Board should consist in the future of a high 
commissioner for railways, who would be the head technical 
officer, and four assistant commissioners. So far a high com- 
missioner has been appointed who took over his duties on 
November 1. It will necessarily take him some time to or- 
ganize the remainder of his department. 

India is passing through the same difficulties that every 
other nation has gone through. When railways are, first 
started in a country, it is the construction engineer who is 
the important individual on a railway. But once the railway 
has been fully equipped with permanent way, buildings, etc., 
and traffic have begun to develop, it is the transportation 
man who must come to the fore. This change is gradually 
taking place in India. 


New Statistics Adopted After 
Study of American Methods 


It may interest American readers to know that a committee 
has been formed for the revision of statistics and one of the 
members of the committee spent two months during 1922 
in studying the statistics kept by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association and by five of the leading railways in 
America. He also spent two months in England on similar 
studies and it is to be hoped that the revised figures will 
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cars in these areas are lacking. The result is that without 
a general car pool less coal would be transported than is the 
case now. This has forced India to study the question of 
the repair of cars under a general pool. 

It has been decided to adopt a central automatic coupling 
and an officer was sent to America during the latter part 
of 1922 to study the conditions there. Central couplings are 
employed on narrow gage trains but so far have not been 
used on the broad gage. 


The Problem of the Gages 


India has a diversity of gages. There is little likelihood, 
however, of any decision being taken in the future to adopt 
one gage for all railways as has been done in Australia and 
is being considered in Japan. The following statement will 
show the mileage of the various gages: 


Mrned We BS Gi Bete Wis oi oc rece decscedccds sae 18,195 miles 
pe Ee Se ON gS ee ere 15,248 miles 
Narrow gage or feeder lines (2 ft. 6 in.)...... 2,948 miles 
Narrow gage or hill lines (2 ft.)...........000- 638 miles 

Total 


37,029 miles 





Shortage of Coal 

In all countries local conditions have forced railway engi- 
neers to study certain questions more fully than in other 
countries. One of the great difficulties at present experi- 
enced in India is the lack of coal which has been accentuated 
by the political activities of the ‘“‘non-co-operators” under 
Mahatma Gandhi. As has already been pointed out, the 
coal fields are only found in certain areas and this means a 
long haul for many railways. The demand for coal in India 
is increasing daily owing to -an increase in industrial 
activities. 

As the standard of living in India is low compared to 
other nations and as wages have increased in the coal fields 
during the last few years, workers have not found it neces- 














A Second and Third Class Car with Compartments for Servants at Either End 


be of greater value than they were in the past. It will be 


necessary to guard against the practice met with both in 


America and England of producing a large number of fig- 
ures which nobody uses. Some American railways are 
offenders in this respect. Probably the most efficient statistics 
in the world are kept up by one American railway which 
shall be nameless and which is closely followed by an Eng- 
lish railway which is ahead of many American railways. 


The Car Pool and the Introduction of Central Coupling 


Other problems which were discussed during 1922 were 
the continuation of the general car pool and the introduction 
of a central coupling. At a meeting held in October, 1922, 
of the presidents of railways (or agents as they are called 
in India) it was decided to continue the general pool of cars 
for another three years. This was done after an experience 
of some years of the working of a general pool. India has 
her own special difficulties and the chief one, as far as the 
car user is concerned, is the fact that areas of coal produc- 
tion are very limited and sufficient facilities for dealing with 


sary to work so many days in the week to obtain sufficient 
funds to support themselves and their families. Americans 
have not probably realized that out of the 300 million in- 
habitants of India the average earnings per day of a very 
large percentage (10 to 15 per cent) do not exceed 8 to 12 
cents a day and on this magnificent pay of 12 cents a native 
feeds and clothes a family. A much larger percentage receive 
less than 25 cents a day. The western mind cannot under- 
stand the eastern ideas of life. ‘“Non-co-operation” is the 
negation of many of the ideas accepted without thought by 
the remainder of the world. Yet in spite of this it appeals 
to a large number of Indians. To be told that you must not 
attend schools, that you must give up your practice as a 
lawyer, that you must not use such things as trains or tele- 
graphs, that you must spin cloth for your own clothes by 
working at a spinning wheel for so many hours a day, that 
you must not buy any foreign goods, and that by following 
these methods you will obtain “Swaraj” (home rule) for 
yourself would be beyond the understanding of Americans. 
Yet these are some of the tenets of Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Oil Fuel 


Due to the difficulty of obtaining coal, the question of the 
use of oil as fuel is being further considered. So far the 
North Western Railway of India has converted for oil burn- 
ing 129 locomotives and the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way about 70 locomotives. Many of these have been in use 
some years and have proved most satisfactory. During the 
last few years it has been discovered that the oil bearing 
belt passes through the north of India and various compa- 
nies are making trial borings for oil. One company has 
already started to produce oil and the fact that this oil is 
found in areas situated at a long distance from coal bearing 
areas will probably influence the question whether more loco- 
motives should be converted for the use of oil or not. The 
following statement shows the great increase in the price of 
coal since 1913: 


Price of coal at pit in 


Cost, including freight 
TOTS isaac anckeeneeen $1.33 a ton i 


charges, on arrival at 
North Western Ry.... $4.00 a ton 


Cost, including freight 
charges, on arrival at 
North Western Ry.... $5.33 a ton 


Price of Rugiish coal tauded ‘in: India... 5 ci soe csi cose slee's $11.00 a ton 


La ee er ee $2.66 a ton 


N. B.—Large quantities of English ccal had to be ordered owing to short- 
age of local supply. 


Electrification 


Fortunately for India, she has other means of producing 
power, as nature has been lavish in the provision of great 
rivers. It has been decided to produce power on a large 
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being tried in increasing numbers and one railway is putting 
down 100,000 ties a year. Concrete is also used for many 
other purposes, such as telegraph posts, boundary posts, etc. 
Not only is it possible to find most of the materials necessary 
for making concrete on the ground but concrete withstands 
the ravages of the many types of destructive fauna met with 
in India such as white ants. Soft wood is also being used 
for ties after treatment and large tie treating plants are being 
installed for this purpose. 


Wages 


The following table will give some idea of the present 
wages of various grades of railway employees. The table 
also shows the scales paid before the war and the amounts 
received monthly will probably surprise many American 
readers. 


—— 


Monthly pay in 1913 Monthly pay in 1922 
a be 





. . . . . ~* 
: Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
European Station Masters (Station 


PEE reed tere ee eae $33 $170 $83 $217 
Indian Station Masters........... 12 35 21 63 
Assistant Station Masters......... 10 33 15 47 
Guards (Conductors)............. 15 83 23 125 
SUNT REED 0 value pele’ eb ete na +s 9 12 is 21 
Points Men (these men cperate 

hand controlled switch levers)... 3 3% 5 6% 
Indian Drivers (Engineers)...... 13 30 20 43 
EtOneRh: TICIVOTO cide ce ceeesss 67 113 93 153 
Maintenance of Way Laborers.... 3 4yY, 4% 7 


Labor Unions 


So far, labor has never been organized in India and the 
eastern idea used to be that the employer was the employee’s 
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A Yard and an Employees’ Recreation Building in India 


The yard is at Lahore, the headquarters of the North Western Railway, which has a railway population of 20,000, including office workers and shop 
employees. The train entering the yard is made up of 72 cars of coal. The recreation building is typical of many provided by the rail- 
ways for their employees. It contains a dancing hall, stage, billiard rooms, library and a bar. 


scale by damming the Sutlej river and using the head for 
a large hydro-electric installation. This will supply -power 
over a large area. As soon as this power becomes available, 
the electrification of the Kalka-Simla Railway, a 2-ft. gage 
line about 60 miles in length, will be taken in hand. This 
line is the only railway to Simla, the summer headquarters of 
the government of India, and rises 4,700 feet in 60 miles. 
Many engineering difficulties had to be overcome before this 
railway could be completed and in one place one can see the 
line on three different levels on the same side of a hill. 

Large towns like Bombay and Calcutta have their trans- 
portation difficulties and it has been found that it is becom- 
ing impossible to carry the daily working population into 
Bombay except by the installation of electric traction. It 
has been decided to electrify the lines into Bombay and 
Work will be started as soon as funds are available. 


Ties Difficult to Obtain 


Another problem that India has to face is the difficulty 
of obtaining suitable timber for ties. The present cost of a 
broad gage tie is over $2.50 and even at this price it is not 
possible to obtain a sufficient number. 


Concrete ties are 


father and mother and that in his hands the fate of the 
employee was safe. Lately unions have been started but the 
idea at present is quite contrary to the eastern mind. The 
leaders in most cases have no connection with the railway 
and the agitation for increased wages, etc., is generally 
started on political grounds. The “non-co-operators” have 
realized that the field of labor is a very profitable field for 
them to exploit. They can cause a large amount of trouble 
without any harm to themselves. Certain-railways are tak- 
ing steps to guide their own men on the right lines but it 
will probably be many years before union ideas are instilled 
into the mind of the Indian worker. 


Public Relations 


The question of publicity is coming very much to the fore. 
So many misstatements of fact are made that railways are 
finding it necessary to try and instruct the general public 
about the true facts of the case. This is much the same in 
America and it is amazing how similar are many of the 
problems met with in this country and in America. 

Many think of India as one country, but a far truer idea 
is obtained if you think of it as a continent. It is as large 
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as Europe, excluding Russia, and has as many different races 
and languages as are found in Europe. It has greater differ- 
ences in temperature and rainfall. In some parts of India 
rain is not seen for years while in one place the average 
yearly rainfall is nearly 600 inches. This, of course, is 
purely local and much above the maximum in any other 
parts. The summer temperature in the north is 100 deg. F, 
or more, in the shade for over four months in the year, while 
the maximum day temperature may vary between 110 deg. 
and 120 deg. in the shade for two months. At this same 
place in the winter the temperature may go down to freezing 
point at night. In other parts of India the temperature does 
not rise much above 90 deg. or below 70 deg. during any 
part of the year. It is possible for a passenger car to start 
from a place where it freezes at night and to end up its 
journey in a shade temperature of about 90 deg. after pass- 
ing through a sandy desert where there has been no rainfall 
for many years. The question of lubrication therefore is one 
of great difficulty. 


Bi: Types of Passenger Cars 


The illustrations will show the types of the latest third- 
class and first-class passenger cars. There are four classes 
in India, first, second, intermediate and the third, and the 
fare charged for the third or lowest class is two-thirds of a 
cent a mile. Quite lately the rate charged was only one-half 
a cent a mile. First-class fares vary between three and five 
cents a mile. The fares at present are on a tapering scale, 
so the average fare for a long distance is something between 
3% and 4 cents a mile. For this rate this passenger is en- 
titled to one sleeping bunk in a compartment holding four. 
This compartment has two lower bunks and two upper bunks 
and in all new cars each bunk has its own fan, or at any 
rate there is one large fan for two bunks. There are also 
two comfortable chairs in many compartments. In addition, 
there is quite a large lavatory with a big bath or a shower 
bath, as well as a basin. The floor space in a four-berth 
compartment, excluding the lavatory, is 104 square feet. 
Two-berth, or coupé, compartments, each with its own lava- 
tory, are also available. 

Even in a country like India the primitive conditions of 
the usual sleeping car in America are not found. It is 
wonderful that Americans have put up so long with this 
state of affairs. The usual American sleeping car is unhy- 
gienic and uncomfortable and the sleeping accommodations 
found in England and on the continent of Europe are far 
superior. 


Differences Between American and Indian Practice 


There are certain other points in which railway conditions 
in India are better than those in America. Many an Indian 
engineer at $20 a month is far less rough in starting and 
stopping a train than most engineers in America drawing 
many times this pay. It often feels like a young collision 
when the train starts or stops in America. 

It is more difficult for a foreigner to find out at what 
station he is in America than in India. Every American is 
proud of his own city; so why does he not see that the name 
is displayed in some prominent place? Many more high 
level platforms are found in India than in America and it 
is not necessary if you are old and infirm to be pushed up 
from behind to get into the train in India. 


India Learns from America 


India watches the methods by which railway problems are 
being solved in America and is always trying to learn. 
America has the great advantage that she has a much more 
efficient staff and so it is possible for superior officers to 
introduce new methods. Here in India personal supervision 
takes up such a lot of one’s time that it is difficult to study 
the latest methods. Still the general tendency nowadays is 
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to follow American methods rather than English as the con- 
ditions out here correspond more closely to the American 
than the English. 

Divisions are much longer than in America. Traffic is 
not as heavy as in America yet, owing to the large amount 
of single track, careful supervision is very necessary. The 
following table shows the relative length of each kind of 
track: 





NR Ig ie Gio a0 s Meals s.weie- lew haid 5s see 0s 33,985 miles 
NT se ls aiisiaaGieehee Wena o © ses ae 2,948 miles 
OEE Ail aic' «ssid sida ew Wahed cele oebaves 29 miles 
ee i ee er ee ae ‘ 64 miles 
ee ee a etnes 64 40 Kewe 2 miles 
EE TN | Gea ais eltd ch cb Sicwicdeeeevseoene 1 mile 

NE hb. ooo 5 F5 RON TS bas See eh FEENEY Ce 37,029 miles 


“Train Control” 


Most lines are now introducing “train control,” by which 
means the control of a certain length of line is continually 
under one official who instructs station agents (or station 
masters as they are called in India) which train must have 
precedence over another, etc., etc. The practice in India 
differs from that in America in that the engineer merely has 
to obey signals and the station agents decide which train 
must have precedence under orders from the control officer 
where train control exists. ‘ 


Change of Organization on the G. I. P. Railway 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway introduced a new 
system of organization on November 1, 1922. Instead of 
there being three departments, .the engineering or mainte- 
nance of way, the traffic (which combines the traffic and 
operating departments as known in America), and the loco- 
motive or motive power department, this road has organized 
four departments, viz., the maintenance of way, the com- 
mercial, the operating and the mechanical. American meth- 
ods are not exactly followed out but have been adapted to 
suit Indian conditions and it will ‘be interesting to see what 
further changes there will be. The tendency of the future 
will probably be to place the engineer under the operating 
department instead of under the locomotive department as is 
found on most Indian railways. This same tendency is also 
noticed in England today. 

India has certain other problems which are not met with 
in America. At present many of the stores used are only 
obtainable in England or America and it takes three to six 
months to secure them; therefore, larger stores balances have 
to be kept. Railways in India have to supply most of their 
staff with free clothing. The North Western Railway of 
India with its 5,700 miles of line and its employees number- 
ing over 100,000, issues in a year some 600,000 articles of 
clothing, half of which is made up in its own shops. 


Difficulties Experienced With Vacuum Brake 


Although most of the freight cars are braked, yet difficul- 
ties are being experienced in running long trains fully braked 
with the vacuum brake. A train of 72 cars has been run 
after special preparation but it is not yet a practical proposi- 
tion. The climate and conditions in India are all against 
air-tight joints and rubber perishes rapidly in India com- 
pared to America. The only alternative to the adoption of 
the Westinghouse brake would appear to be the use of 
heavier cars if one wants to run heavier freight trains fully 
braked. At present many of the freight trains are run par- 
tially braked. 

Heavier locomotives also are being introduced, which has 


necessitated the strengthening of many of the bridges. It. 


is proposed to use the Mallet type of iocomotive on some 
of the heavy grades near the frontier. In Baluchistan 
some of the grades on the 5 ft. 6 in. gage lines are four 
per cent for lengths of over a mile. Electrification in these 
cases would not pay as the traffic is not heavy enough as yet. 
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Tokyo Station, Japanese State Railways 


Recent Developments on Japanese Railways 





Steady Progress Being Made in Electrification and 
Construction in Spite of Depression 


N CONSIDERING or studying railway conditions in Japan 
] American readers must remember that that country is the 
only Oriental country which controls its railroads with- 
out interference from some foreign country because of 








> Projected Electrification 











Map of Japanese Railways Showing Proposed Electrification 


political power, foreign concessions or the investment of 
foreign capital. In other words, no Occidental influences 
are brought to bear in Japan except insofar as they appeal 
to the Oriental mind—and there is a vast difference in the 
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way of thinking and doing things between the East and the 
West. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
Japan, more than any other country, has sent its railroad 
officers to all parts of the world to study railroad conditions 
and to find what devices and practices are productive of 
the best results in each of these countries. In this way it 
has adopted not a few of the best foreign railway practices, 
although in applying them it has done so in its own way and 
according to its own ideas. 

Japan is still in the grip of the business depression which 
followed the World War. It is confronted with serious 
financial difficulties which it will take time to solve. Un- 
employment is much greater than under normal conditions. 
All of these things of course reflected upon the operation 
of the Japanese railways during the past year. It would 
seem, however, that the Oriental mind does not consider 
depressions of this sort in quite the same way as does the 
railway executive in this country. Those in charge of the 
Japanese Government Railways have laid out programs of 
improvement to extend over long periods, and it would 
appear that these programs have largely been carried forward 
during the past year in spite of the prolonged business de- 
pression. 


Construction Activities 


The Imperial Government Railways, in pursuance of 
its 10-year program, expected to construct 331 miles of 
road during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1923, as well 
as make other important improvements. It has also been 
reported that in all about 6,000 miles of new lines in Japam 
have either been approved of or are in prospect during the 
next few years. Some of this construction involves difficult 
engineering work, one instance of which is the tunneling of 
the straits at Shimonoseki, made necessary by the fact that 
the present ferry system is inadequate for the steadily in- 
creasing traffic. It is expected that work on this tunnel 
will start shortly and that it will be completed by 1928 
at an estimated cost of 18,000,000 yen. The tunnel will 
be four miles in length. 

Not all of the new railroad mileage will be owned by the 
Japanese Government Railways. There are now more than 
150 privately owned railways in Japan, with a mileage of 
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2,160 and an authorized capital of 316,000,000 yen. These 
privately owned lines are to be increased in number, con- 
struction plans having already been passed upon by the 
government for 87 new roads. This will add 1,029 miles 
to the privately-owned lines and increase the capital by 
77,027,000 yen. A considerable number of other private 
railways have been granted charters, but have not yet had 
their plans passed upon. 


Electrification 


Coal is scarce and expensive in Japan but a large amount 
of water power is available when properly developed. (A 
total of 800,000 hp. has already been developed, it is said, 
and construction is under way for the development of as 
much again.) The present steam operated narrow gage lines 
have in many cases been severely taxed because of the rapid 
growth of traffic in recent years. The freight tonnage car- 
ried, for instance, increased from 35,000,000 tons in 1913 
to 52,000,000 tons in 1921 and the number of passengers 
carried increased from 166,000,000 in 1914 to 418,000,000 
in 1921. In order to increase the capacity of the lines and 
to take advantage of the water power, the Japanese rail- 
ways have developed an extensive program of electrification. 
At present the railway is electrified between Tokyo and 
Yokohama and in the vicinity of Tokyo. Eventually the 
electrified line will extend from Tokyo to Kobe; it is planned 
to complete the extension as far as Yokosuka and Odawara 
by the end of the next fiscal year, thus adding about 44 miles 
to the electrified section. 

During 1922 eight 60-ton electric locomotives were ordered 
for use on freight trains on that section which is now 
electrified, principally in the vicinity of Tokyo. Two of 
these locomotives were ordered from the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company and were completed last 
August; two from the General Electric Company were shipped 
during the month of December; two from the English Elec- 
tric Company in Great Britain, were delivered in Novem- 
ber; and two were ordered from Brown Boveri & Co. of 
Switzerland. It is understood that these will be given a 
thorough trial to decide just which make is best suited to 
Japanese conditions. 

An order has also been placed with the English company 
for 34 electric locomotives for delivery this year. Eight of 
these for heavy express passenger service are of the 4-6-6-4 
type. These will weigh approximately 96 long tons and 
are designed to haul a 415-ton train at a balancing speed 
of about 60 miles an hour. Nine of the locomotives are 
for local passenger service and 17 for freight service. Both 
of these classes are of the 4-4 type, weighing about 56 tons 
each. The locomotives for local passenger service are de- 
signed to haul a 315-ton train at a balancing speed of about 
55 miles an hour, while the freight locomotives will haul 
a 600-ton train at a balancing speed of about 40 miles an 
hour. 

A hydro-electric power station to generate 65,000 kw. is 
now under construction at Shinanogawa, to cost 39,500,000 
yen. A 12,000-kw. supplementary plant, operated by steam, 
will also be constructed. 

‘Plans are also being made to build a subway in Tokyo. 


Freight Rates Reduced 


Freight rates were increased about 20 per cent in 1918 
and about 28 per cent in 1921. On August 25, 1922, the 
government railways made a cut of from 10 to 30 per cent 
in freight rates on about 30 important products, thus bring- 
ing these charges down almost to a pre-war level. These 
articles were largely foodstuffs, fuels and other necessities, 
including rice, barley, wheat, fuel, wood, charcoal, vege- 
tables, miso, soy, raw and cured fish, salt, flour, soya beans, 
oats, buckwheat, pickled vegetables, eggs and milk. Most 
of these were given a reduction of 30 per cent, except for 
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salt and flour, which were reduced 20 per cent. The re- 
duction on millet, buckwheat, peas and raw fish was 15 
per cent, and that on beef and pork 20 per cent. 

The charges for delivering the goods by the forwarding 
agents from the freight stations to the consumers are 
relatively high and in order that the reductions made by the 
railroads might be passed on to the consumers, the railway 
officers called together the heads of the forwarding agents’ 
unions and requested that they make reductions in their 
charges commensurate with those made by the railways. 
It is reported also that the Tokyo City Electric Bureau will 
build 70 cars to be used to distribute goods about the city 
on the street railway lines; special lines will be extended 
to the principal vegetable and fish markets of the city to 
facilitate and cheapen. deliveries. 

The fiscal year of the Japanese Government Railways 
extends from April 1 to March 31. The latest figures 
available for freight and passenger traffic revenues on the 
government railways when this article was prepared were 
from April 1, 1922, to October 20, 1922. During this 
period the passenger traffic revenues from the government 
railways, having a mileage of 6,829, was 6,592,702 yen, a 
decrease of 353,774 yen as compared to the same period for 
the previous year. The freight traffic revenues for the 
same period were 5,051,448 yen, an increase of 143,548 yen 
as compared to the same period for the previous year. The 
total revenue from freight and passenger traffic therefore 
amounted to 11,644,150 yen, a decrease of 210,226 yen, or 
about two per cent. 


Cars and Locomotives 


At the end of September, 1922, the government railways 
had 3,531 locomotives, an increase of 178 as compared to 
the same date in 1921. There were 8,727 passenger cars, 
with a seating capacity of 418,827, an increase of 525 cars 
as compared to the same date in 1921. The government 
railways at the end of September had 52,489 freight cars, 
an increase of only 294 as compared to the same time for 
the previous year. This increase appears pretty small but 
may be due to a large number of old cars that may have 
been retired during the year. Many of the freight cars have 
only two axles; the most recently built cars of this type 
have a capacity of 15 long tons. The standard freight cars 
with two four-wheel trucks, have a capacity of 25 tons. 
It is significant, however, that the 52,489 cars in service 
at the end of last September had a capacity of only 617,663 
long tons, or an average of 11.77 long tons per car. 

The normal program for the Japanese Government Rail- 
ways, if carried out during the present fiscal year, would 
provide for the addition of 221 new steam locomotives, 18 
new electric locomotives, 80 passenger cars for electric opera- 
tion, 491 passenger coaches and 2,245 freight cars. All of 
this equipment may not be built during the present fiscal 
year, although of the 221 steam locomotives 205 have been 
authorized, while 241 of the passenger cars and 700 of the 
freight cars had been authorized according to the latest ad- 
vices from Japan. 

The Japanese railways are troubled with a heavy snow- 
fall in the mountainous districts. Orders were recently 
placed with the American Locomotive Company for two 
rotary snow plows; these will be the first of this type 
introduced into Japan. : 

In the interests of improved operation, and according to 
program, good progress was made in 1922 in extending the 
use of air brakes on passenger cars in place of the vacuum 
brake. It has also been decided to replace the old screw 


and link couplers with the American automatic couplers. 
Orders were recently awarded for 66,000 of these couplers 
Operation is also being facilitated on heavy traffic divisions 
by the installation of automatic signais. 

No labor difficulties were reported during 1922. 
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Peking Station of the Peking-Hankow Line 





The Chinese Railways Had a Bad Year 


Credit Has Been Wrecked by Political and Military 





Interference—Labor Problem Appears 


By the Railway Age’s Correspondent in China 


presents two outstanding features—(1) wrecked 
credit, and (2) the beginning of a labor problem. 
China of late years has been showing her modernity 


eee RAILWAY situation in China at the end of 1922 











Working Logs Into Building Lumber, Chansintien Shops, 
Peking-Hankow Railway 





by making of her railroads a football of politics. The Anfu 
Ciub Ministry two years ago began to cash in the consid- 
erable reserve funds which several lines possessed and, by 
lorcing the lines to accept the depreciated notes from the 
two government banks, made it impossible to redeem several 
‘oreign loans at the favorable rates of exchange then pre- 
vailing. The “old Chiaotung clique” last year began to call 
in all current cash balances, then pledged the railway credit 
tor bank loans at ruinous rates of interest, and, when both 
cash and credit were thoroughly absorbed, ordered immense 
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PEKING. 
quantities of materials from abroad to be paid for out of 
future earnings. Then came Wu Pei Fu’s action in seizing 
the revenues of the Peking-Hankow line at the stations, fol- 
lowed by months of civil war which demoralized .revenues 
and sky-rocketed expenses, and finished by Chang Tso Lin 
seizing and holding on to the Peking-Mukden railway from 
Mukden as far south as the Great Wall. The trustees for 
the bondholders of the Shanghai-Nanking line were forced 
to deliver an ultimatum allowing the government 30 days 




















A Switch Engine on the Cheng Tai Railway 


in which to meet the interest on that line to forestall fore- 
closure proceedings. Interest on the Tientsin-Pukow bonds, 
due October 17, is still unpaid as well as an overdraft upon 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank for the April interest. 

Chang Tso Lin’s action in seizing the Peking-Mukden line 
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north of the Great Wall is probably the most disturbing 
factor in the situation. The surplus revenues of the Peking- 
Mukden were pledged in 1907 to meet the service on the 
Canton-Kowloon loan and in 1908 for the same purpose 
in connection with the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo. Both 
of these lines have been unable to meet their interest charges, 
so those expenses have regularly fallen on the Peking- 
Mukden. 

‘Under the prosperity that has followed Chinese railways 
up to last year there was still a margin over these pledges, 
and so an additional burden was put on the Peking-Mukden 
revenues in 1920 in order to buy equipment for the Hukuang 
line. Eighteen months ago it was decided to double-track 
the Peking-Mukden between Tongshan and Shanhaikuan 
and to build a branch line of 80 miles to the Chaoyang coal 
district. 

These enterprises required an additional loan secured 
by the Peking-Mukden revenues. On top of this the 
British officers requisitioned, last year, about double the 
amount of stores usually required, and for some reason the 
ministerial officers approved the requisitions. Then came 
the months of civil war this summer which burned the fire- 
boxes out of a score or more of locomotives, ruined the in- 
teriors of much of the passenger stock, and lost the line more 
than half of its freight cars—these being used by Chang Tso 
Lin as he retreated and held by him as part of the spoils 
of war. Now, with the revenue of the north third of the 
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Operating Ratio Doubled 


The Peking-Hankow line also went in for an orgy of 
buying last year, and at about the same time that the orders 
were placed Wu Pei Fu began to commandeer the revenues. 
Because of Wu’s preparatory activities revenues suffered a 
longer period of depression than on any other line. Wu 
has now restored the collection of revenue to the Ministry 
of Communications but requires a cash donation from the 
Ministry of $800,000 monthly. At last accounts he appeared 
to have made a good bargain. In former years the line 
earned above operating and interest requirements an aver- 


age of over a million a month. But last year the operating - 


ratio went up from 40 to 48, and this year the figure will 
probably be nearly 70—as compared with 33 in 1918 and 
earlier years. 


Peking-Suiyuan Has Bad Year 


The Peking-Suiyuan is perhaps in the most deplorable 
position of any of the lines. This line, it will be remem- 
bered, is the particular national pride of the Chinese. It 
was built and ever since has been operated without the as- 
sistance of a single foreigner. No mortgage has ever been 
placed upon the line or its equipment. During the earlier 
stages of its construction the funds were derived entirely 
from the surplus earnings of the*Peking-Mukden line, and 
during later stages other government funds and its own sur- 
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Thirty-ton Gondolas on the Tientsin-Pukow Loaded with Bamboo 


line diverted to the coffers of the Manchurian war lord, 
it is not difficult to understand the straits of the Peking- 
Mukden line. 


Railway Forced to Contract Loans with 
Native Banks at Ruinous Interest Rates 


The difficulties of the Tientsin-Pukow line have been de- 
rived principally from the loans which the Ministry has 
forced the line to contract with native banks at ruinous 
rates of interest. Last year a series of serip bonds was 
placed with the banks. These bonds are receivable on the 
lines under the full control of the Ministry in payment of 
freight charges. Hence the natural revenues of this line 
have consisted of these small denomination bonds, which 
must be destroyed as collected. In this way the government 
actually received the revenues of the line in advance of ser- 
vice rendered. 

The railway line is recompensed by being permitted 
to enter in its accounts the amounts collected as “temporary 
advances to government.” The revenues of this line also 
were seriously affected by the military movements during 
April, May and June. Earlier in the season it had suf- 
fered because of the floods which last fall destroyed the 
crops at the southern end. 


plus earnings, altogether some $17,000,000, had been all 
that were used. During the Anfu regime a short term 
loan from Japanese sources was used to finance in part the 
extension to Fengchen, and the terms of this loan are re- 
ported to have tied down future foreign financing of the 
line. The further extension of the line to Suiyuan and 
now towards Paotou has involved further short term loans 
from native banks as well as large credits with foreign firms 
of suppliers. 


Accounts a Year in Arrears 


Just how great an aggregate is involved no one outside 
of the immediate officers know, if indeed the officers them 
selves know. (The accounts are said to be a full year in 
arrears.) But “educated guesses” by persons who are watch- 
ing the situation place the total debt of the line at $40,000, 
000. Much of this bears interest at rates as high as 15 and 
20 per cent, when discounts are included. According to the 
1920 “Statistics of Government Railways’ net revenues 0! 
$2,291,000 represented a return of 6.6 per cent on the $34, 
500,000 cost of road and equipment. Net revenues for 192! 
are estimated to have been only about $1,500,000, henc 
when interest charges are taken into consideration the lint 
must have had a deficit. 
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But bad as its position was in 1921, the situation was easy 
then compared with what it is now. It is doubtful if the 
line is more than earning operating expenses. Where is the 
interest on $40,000,000 to come from? The financial diffi- 
culties of the line are increased by its labor troubles. There 
have been six changes of managing directors during the year, 
and five changes of chief accountants. Its clerical and office 
staff is as heavy as that of the Peking-Mukden, a line which 
earns three times as much revenue and which is admittedly 
over-staffed itself. Office discipline is absolutely demoral- 
ized. A few weeks ago it declared independence of the cen- 
tral government in spite of the fact that the office is located 
in Peking. 

The principal American creditors of the Peking-Suiyuan 











Restaurant Service for Third Class Passengers on Any 
Government Railway 


line are suppliers of ties, rail, bridge steel, freight cars and 
locomotives. The American creditor for cars, back in the 
summer, worked out and secured the agreement of the of- 
ficials to a modified equipment trust, by which half of the 
revenue earned by such cars was to be paid monthly as in- 
stalments on the purchase price and accrued interest. The 
agreement further provided that an accountant acceptable to 
the American firm should be placed on the payroll of the 
Ministry of Communications and given charge of the ac- 
counts pertaining to these cars. The accountant selected was 
a Chinese already on the rolls of the Ministry, but this con- 
tract was made the occasion for the strike which was the 
beginning of a series which has now run the gamut of all 
the lines in north China. 


The Labor Problem 


The American contract was the occasion rather than the 
cause of the series of disturbances which followed. The 
fact that the strike mania proceeded in geographical order 
from north to south on the lines serving the western border 
of the coastal plain, and then started in on the coast lines 
at the north and proceeded southward with the same geo- 
graphical order to Shanghai is indicative in itself. The 
grievances have differed on each line except that a demand 
for an increase in wages has appeared on two or three occa- 
sions. At Shanghai one of the prominent demands is for 
a pension system. 

Since strikes have been the fate of other enterprises in 
the vicinity of the railroads, it is quite fair to say that there 
is a real labor unrest. But political intrigue is back of 
most of the trouble on the railways. The ‘“Chiaotung 
clique” is composed of natives of Canton and Fukien, prin- 
cipally. The present administration of the Ministry of 
Communications is headed by natives of Shantung, princi- 
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pally. These lines of cleavage mean a great deal in China. 
In order to retain clerks of experience, it is necessary for 
the present administration to depend on many of the minor 
figures of the ““Chiaotung clique” who still owe personal: al- 
legiance to dismissed chiefs. The present Shantung minister 
and director-general have as much trouble with such sub- 
ordinates as Taft did with the Roosevelt bureau chiefs whom 
he retained in office. Hence labor dissatisfaction finds 
ready made leadership. 


China Does Not Offer an Attractive Field 
for American Supply Men 


For these reasons, China does not offer an attractive field 
for American railway supply men. Undoubtedly, for such 
essentials as axle oil, ties, and certain. repair parts, China 
will find a way to buy sufficient so that her lines may be 
kept going. The military necessities of Wu Pei Fu-and of 
Chang Tso Lin vis-d-vis each other are such that each will 
see to it that his principal means of transport does not fail. 
‘But he will be a clever salesman who knows when to deal 
with the military commander and when to deal with the 
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A Typical Water Tank and Coaling “Stage,” Taokow-Ching- 
hua Railway 


civilian administrator—for to hurt the susceptibilities of 
either is futal. And he will have to be still more clever to 
collect in advance of -delivery. Yet a recent sensation is 
that a Dutch-Belgian combination has made an agreement 
for a loan of $15,000,000 to pay for materials destined to 
complete the Chefoo-Weihsien line, the Tsang-Shih line, and 
the Peking-Suiyuan line into Paotou, the security in this 
case being a mortgage upon the jealously guarded Peking- 
Suiyuan line. 

Circumstantial reports have it that an advance of £150,000 
have already been paid over to the Ministry of Communi- 
cations, and by it transferred to Wu Pei Fu. These Euro- 
pean dealers seem to be more courageous than American 
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firms, their method being to go ahead and get into trouble, 
and then trust to their respective governments to get them 


out. The American plan, on the other hand, seems to be 
to ask the government what it would do if trouble were ex- 
perienced. The government, like a court of law, refuses to 
decide a hypothetical case, upon which the American firm 
declares that since no support is forthcoming from the gov- 
ernment, it can not do business. 

The European supply firms evidently are depending upon 
the increase in customs from an effective 5 per cent to an 
effective 71% per cent agreed upon at the Washington Con- 
ference to go into effect some time next year, under condi- 
tions to be determined by a board appointed by the foreign 
powers. 

This will make an annual increase in revenues estimated 
at fully $50,000,000—sufficient to amortize all the out- 
standing unfunded indebtedness of China—including the 
so-called Nishihara loans—within 10 years. American 
suppliers should be watching this closely, else they may find 
other claims in advance of theirs. 


America’s Influence Slight Because of 
Europe’s Aggressive Loan Policy 


Operating conditions in China offer many of the same 
problems as those originally found in America, and it would 
seem that American railway experience would offer the best 
field for study on the part of Chinese. Yet because of the 
aggressive loan policy of European nations American influ- 
ence on Chinese railways is practically nil. Its only oppor- 
tunity is through Chinese operating officers, the majority of 
whom are graduates of American technical colleges. Ex- 
cept for this incident of education, American influence would 
have no opportunity whatever. Out of the 6,200 miles 
of line in all China, British influence is exclusive on over 
1,860, Franco-Belgian influence on 1,550, Russian on 1,050 
and Japanese on 1,120. The agreements governing these 
loans puts officers of these nationalities in positions of ad- 
ministrative or advisory control and in most cases gives pref- 
erence to materials of the contracting nationality. 

At present, only one American is employed in any capacity 
in connection with the railways, and he is merely an adviser 
with special reference to accounts. Except for a struggle 
between the British and the Japanese with respect to the 
nationality of a successor, it is probable that he would have 
been replaced some time since. Until American finance par- 
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A Freight Train on the St. Gotthard Railway, 
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ticipates in the building of railways in China, there will be 
no opportunity for American railway men there, and only a 
struggling chance for American materials. 


Railways Confined to Northeast Quarter 


The railway system of China is practically confined to the 
northeastern quarter of the country. It is planned to be a 
continental system. The standard gage prevails, although 
two isolated lines of meter gage are present. Equipment is 
tending toward large capacity. All of the late orders for 
freight cars have been for 40 tons’ capacity (ton—=2,240 lb.) 
Consolidations, Mikados and Pacifics have been the favorite 
types of locomotives in late orders, but the weight has been 
lighter than on the standard lines in America for the reason 
that shorter freight trains are run. Due to the absence of 
air-brakes on freight cars and the type of car which does not 
permit of the application of many hand brakes in a train, 
no more cars are handled than the locomotive brake will 
control at moderate speeds. The average number of tons 
per train (long tons, net) has increased gradually from 227 
in 1916 to 294 in 1920. The average haul has increased 
from 96 miles to 127 in the same time. Two-fifths of the 
freight tonnage consists of coal, agricultural and animal 
products making up another two-fifths. 


Passenger Traffic 


Passenger traffic has increased 33 per cent during the four 
years ending in 1920. Most of it is third-class, the accom- 
modations being very simple. The average journey per pas- 
senger has increased from 42 to 56 miles, but the average is 
held down by the influence of short lines serving large cities. 
The average revenue per passenger, third-class, is only $1.80 
on the line with the highest average. Curiously, this is the 
oldest line rather than the longest. Train loads have in- 
creased from 200 to 253 passengers during the four years, 
1916-1920. 

The method of train operation is the “chef de gare”’ or 
token system. Preparations are being made to use a train 
controller, served by telephone on the Shanghai-Nanking 
line. The discipline is not sufficiently strong, and the 
means of safeguarding misunderstandings due to use of for- 
eign languages with Chinese are not sufficient to make it 
safe to dispense with the token. Delays, however, can prob- 
ably be cut down if immediate supervision is given to the 
use of the token. 
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An Analysis of the Railway Statistics for 1922 
By Julius H. Parmelee 
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An Analysis of the Railway Statistics for 1922 


Increased Freight Traffic With Decline in Passenger 
Business—Net Income Greater Than in 1921 | 


By Julius H. Parmelee 


Director of the Bureau of Railway Economics 


NCE MORE have the railways -of the United States 
() experienced a year of abnormal conditions. Indus- 

trial disturbances upset any possibility of return to 
an even keel in 1922. Hardly had the depression of the year 
1921 begun to fade away when the coal miners’ strikes in 
the anthracite and bituminous fields descended on the coun- 
try in April. This was followed in July by the first nation- 
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Chart A—Cumulative Net Railway Operating Income in 1922, 
Compared with 534 Per Cent on Valuation 


wide strike of railway employees, namely, the strike of men 
employed in railway shops. 

The coal strikes lasted until August and September, 
respectively, and the shopmen’s strike until the middle of 
September, although there was no general settlement of the 
latter. After the temporary settlement of the miners’ strike, 
but before the ill effects of the shopmen’s strike could wear 
off, the railways were confronted with a record demand for 
transportation service. The last four months produced the 
greatest traffic movement ever handled in that season of the 
year. 

The result of this heavy movement of the last four months 
was to make the freight traffic in 1922 8% per cent greater 
than for the year 1921. Passenger traffic, however, declined 


to a point about 6 per cent below the low level reached in 
1921. 

Total revenues in 1922 were $5,595,000,000, an increase 
Operating expenses declined 


of $32,000,000 over 1921. 
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$137,000,000 to $4,460,000,000. As a consequence, expenses 
having been reduced and revenues increased—the net operat- 
ing income for the year increased to $760,000,000, compared 
with $615,000,000 in 1921. Even with this increase, the 
rate of return earned by the railways on their property value 
as fixed by the Commission was only 4.05 per cent—far 
below the “fair return” set by the Commission at 534 per 
cent. The shortage under 534 per cent was $320,000,000. 


Financial Results 





The total operating revenues of railways of Class I in 
1922 approximated $5,595,000,000, compared with $5,563,- 
000,000 in 1921. ‘This was an increase of $32,000,000, or 
0.6 per cent. Compared with 1920, the year of largest gross 
earnings, the operating revenues of 1922 were less by 
$630,000,000. 

Operating expenses in 1922 amounted to $4,460,000,000, 
which was a reduction of $137,000,000 under 1921, or 
3 per cent. As the expenses of 1921 were less than those 
of 1920 by $1,233,000,000, it follows that the expenses of 
1922 fell below those of 1920 by $1,370,000,000. 

Taxes, however, continued to increase. Nothing seems 
to stop them in their steady upward climb. They stood at 
$300,000,000 in 1922, an increase of $20,000,000 over 1921, 
or 7 per cent. The railway tax bill for 1922 was the great- 
est ever recorded, and for the first time crossed the 
$300,000,000 mark. 

The net operating income of $760,000,000 was greater 
than in 1921 by $145,000,000, or 24 per cent. The rate of 
4.05 per cent on valuation compares with 3.3 per cent in 
1921. 

Table I presents these financial statistics in a condensed 
way. This table, like the others that follow, applies only to 
railways of Class I. All the entries for 1922 are in 
part the result of estimates, which will be subject to some 
revision when final returns for the year have been received 
and tabulated. 


Tasie I 
1922 1921 
Total operating revenues................. $5,595,000,000 $5,563,000,000 
Total operating expenses..............66. 4,460,000,000 4,597 ,000,000 
OD: 6. dc cade We Daido ob 44.0658 Feces cones 300,000,000 280,000,000 
Net operating income.............0.. 760,000,000 615,000,000 


Operating Revenues 


Railway operating revenues in 1922 were greater than 
for any year except 1920. From the beginning of the year 
freight rates were on a somewhat lower basis than that fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1920, due to rate 
adjustments made voluntarily by the railways or at the 
instance of the Commission. The freight business of the 
second half of the year 1922 moved under a basis of rates 
about 9 per cent below that of 1921. Passenger rates were 
not generally reduced, but the railways made more generous 
arrangements as to long distance travel, excursions, and the 


like, which slightly reduced the average receipts per pas- — 


senger mile. 

The resultant of heavier freight traffic carried on a lower 
rate basis was a freight revenue $87,000,000, or 2 per cent 
greater than in 1921. Passenger revenue showed a decline of 
$89,000,000, or 8 per cent. Express revenue increased 53 
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per cent. Mail and “all other” revenue showed a slight 
decrease. 

Table II compares the revenues for 1922 with those for 
1921, showing each of the principal sources of revenue 
separately. 





Tasre II 
1922 1921 
(millions) (millions) 

Se ee Pere Let oe ee $4,005 $3,918 
I, INN 0.5 0 wtih. 56 os He Re eee 1,065 1,154 
Cg = ee ere 90 96 
PI UNINE o 5 8 ois. 6. tesa bs detent cca 140 105 
BN Terre 295 290 
TR na wia ash, 26.aGus aleve acta so baw $5,595 $5,563 


The revenue returns by months were spotty, about half 
the months showing a decrease under the corresponding 
months of 1921, while the remaining months showed in- 
creases. The first effect of the coal strikes appeared in a 
decreased revenue for April, while the shopmen’s strike 
helped to produce heavy declines in July and August. 


Operating Expenses 


It cost the railways $4,460,000,000 to operate in 1922. 
This amount represents a decrease under 1921 of $137,- 
000,000, or 3 per cent. 

Simultaneously with the July reduction in freight rates, 
the Railroad Labor Board ordered reductions in the wages 
of maintenance-of-way men, shopmen, and clerks, averaging 
about 10 per cent. Price levels were slightly lower than in 
1921. In addition, the railways reduced their forces and 
instituted many other operating economies. These factors 
account for the reduction in operating expenses for the year. 

Table III indicates the distribution of the operating 
expenses among the principal accounts. 





Taste IIT 
1922 1921 
(millions) (millions) 

ee a eee $730 $763 
ee SLL EE Cee eee te 1,270 1,254 
eR halite Wa endake ete pike bik ba ana aie bela’ 9 85 84 
I, Soe 6c 0600 0.50 bene ccbon owe 2,175 2,286 
ee a en a ra 200 210 
NN od ce nec dtakbascleen saciiceaeels $4,460 $4,597 


Owing to the shopmen’s strike, and the heavy cost of 
making up the deferred maintenance resulting from it, main- 
tenance of equipment expenses comprise the only large group 
of expenditures showing an increase in 1922. Maintenance- 
of-way and transportation expenses both decreased, the 
saving in transportation alone being as great as $111,- 
000,000, or about 5 per cent. 

Operating expenses showed a decrease in every month to 
July, and an increase in every month thereafter. This 
increase resulted in part from the shopmen’s strike, and in 
part from the heavy traffic of the last four months of the 
year. 


Net Operating Income 


From the point of view of the railway investor, the 
important element in railway finance is not the gross revenue 
but the net. Large revenues, if absorbed in great measure 
by large expenses, do not indicate a healthy state of affairs 
so much as a smaller revenue, with a relatively lower basis 
of expense. In the latter case, the net remains as high or 
higher than in the former. Railway operation is a business, 
and as in other forms of business the net must be guarded, 
or the business will fail. So long as our railways are pri- 
vately owned and operated, and so long as private capital 
must finance railway progress, just so long must net railway 
income prove sufficient to repay the investor for his outlay. 
This is not only equity and common sense; it is sound law, 
and is written specifically into our fundamental regulatory 
law, the Transportation Act of 1920. 

Railvray net operating income amounted to $760,000,000 
in 1922. This was 4.05 per cent on the amount fixed in 
1920 by the Interstate Commerce Commission as the value 
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of railway property, plus additional investment to the end 
of 1921. The “fair return” to which the railways are 
entitled under the Transportation Act is now 534 per cent. 
This rate was also fixed by the Commission, in its most 
recent rate decision. 

How far short the railways fell of earning their “fair 
return” in 1922 is indicated by the difference between 4.05 
and 534 per cent. In percentage terms the shortage was 
1.70 per cent. In money, which is the real measure, the 
shortage amounted to $320,000,000. 

The rate of return by months, cumulated through the year 


‘is shown in Table IV. 


Taste IV 
Rate of return- 
per cent 
1922 (Annual basis) 
NN RN yc. dae, odiblnt prt: Givi miaveonta eure le 2.75 
MIN 9 ea (cae pal my Mae aon See 3.69 ' 
RA SEI 889555 ES OS Ss CEN ss ANTONE S SORES 4.61 d 
OES EE crs te wee meer nest) 4.45 
SE Roo eck. 5 cong ai a awe aig Ste ade ec ERI 4.45 
PN 86 Ooh kil es bis Daa wR RR eR eee 4.53 
OE SS EE ae Peer er Tae, wy 4.45 
NOIR 86 oo ae. 3 cine scelperind sib-e Sret Sb Wh sietane bled 4.16 
NR MUN Seek is, Sale sa. W ) SEER See Oa tS 3.96 
TEN MINE oon go bain nave Wie a een ole eceie Ea emiece era 3.97 
emer TNE. hes ol oo bn oc.4g deme Sieek mew kee 4.00 
Twelve months—the year..........cecseseeveseees 4.05 


Chart A presents these figures in a graphic way. It 
clearly sets forth increasing spread between the net operating 
income actually earned, and what should have been earned 
to produce the “fair return.” 


Railway Traffic in 1922 


Revenue carloadings showed an increase in 1922, com- 
pared with 1921, of about 10 per cent. This is the increase 
in number of cars actually loaded with freight’ and started 
on route. The average distance traveled per car, however, is 
not taken into account. To inject the factor of distance 
we must turn to ton-miles. 

Net ton-miles (revenue and non-revenue freight) amounted 
to 374 billions in 1922, an increase of 814 per cent over 
1921. Compared with 1920, however, they were less by 17 
per cent. The freight traffic thus regained a part, but only a 
part, of the loss sustained in 1921. Much more would have 
been regained had it not been for the coal strikes. 

At the same time that ‘the freight was coming back, the 
passenger business continued to decline. All records for 
passenger service were broken in 1920. In 1921, passenger 
miles decreased more than 20 per cent. This was the great- 
est decline in the history of the railway passenger service, 
absolutely as well as relatively. In 1922 passenger miles 
declined nearly 6 per cent below 1921, and 25 per cent below 
1920. This made the passenger business in 1922 lower than 
in any year since 1916. 

The basic statistics underlying these statements as to 
traffic appear in Table V. 


TaBLeE V 
Carloadings e! 
Ae cre ees eee, ee ee 45,118,863 
Ne Sig) afore. 5 a aed he 5.3 Glare hie wai dak 39,324,967 
REDE + 50 0 PCR ates ele aah be os eaae ese 43,500,000 
Net ton-miles ’ 
BOER? w viniwls cient RR Ales\s bac 4s Gee eee 447 278,000,000 HM 
BRD \ sn cass eehtes Ws Wv.e so Nk tee ete 340,759,000,000 . 
SOE. hivin aie 8 6 ONE Shae be od dae oe Oeneasen 374,000,000,000 ° 
Passenger-miles 
Cy eee eee ee ae ee her es 46,849,000,000 
EE |b G4seic’aui gia wine > oie doen ad aoe ee 37,313,000,000 
Peres ieee eer ee ere ee 35,200,000,000 


Tables VI and VII give the traffic results by months in 
1922, so far as summarized to date, compared with 1921. 
Table VI relates to net ton-miles, and Table VII to pas- 
senger miles. 

Ton-miles fell off in January, but were greater in 
February and March. The coal strike pulled them down 
again in April-and May, and the shopmen’s strike in July. 
Every other month in the year showed an increase over 
1921, exceptionally heavy increases being shown in Novem- 
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ber and December. These two months showed an average 
increase of 30 per cent over 1921, which was one of the 
striking features of the year. 

Passenger miles were less than 1921 for every month of 
the year except June, October, November and December. 
Here, too, the last of the year carried encouraging signs of 
an approach to more prosperous conditions. 

Although the freight traffic as a whole showed a respect- 
able increase, this increase was not uniform for all classes 
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Chart B—Per Cent of Equipment in Need of Repairs—1922 


of commodities. It is here that the effect of the coal strikes 
most clearly exhibits itself, for every class of traffic except 
coal increased. 


Taste VI 
Net ton-miles (millions) 
1922 1921 
DORMREE oc cctnegrnvndnet te seeenvern 27,099 29,784 
OT ee Pe ene re 28,344 24,915 
BEN sg icihve poe oe wedeencéee ee ste. 32,895 26,816 
EE obs wad thir ob tp deh eee we 24,723 25,591 
Ear conten Leathe sidan 6 oe acceind bate 27,918 28,220 
DE Sak wldcbice dicp ssh enenkeseheen 29,049 28,146 
RE ik ander thease wen nhntek Kae 27,071 28,402 
PE. So cbeencd so csvdeedeeeseres 30,452 30,420 
September oon ccc cccsceccocercese 34,271 30,864 
Ee ee ce eueehkee seen win 39,260 36,507 
DEES D5 ooh ako boc ce wou cise bh 39,744 29,138 
PE pvettiacoaeenewanw eres 32,570 25,706 
r 
' Taste VII 
Revenue pasenger-miles 

(millions) 
‘ 1922 1921 
jeawary itd We uick 2d Sacco gese kes veers 2,699 3,379 
ee SPP OEE Peeters | Mere Tee rel 2,396 2,871 
OS Ra Sree aye 2,593 3,070 
ARR rer eri rer ee 2,702 2,847 
BE ev cuedins 46 040eeh+-absadipataheee 2,822 2,984 
I daha cr ala acs as Sect cas pica la ae 3,269 3,228 
yun 3 RE Ee RR rT 3,495 3,637 
en Shee. ta od panned ew ee ee 3,504 3,623 
CE nines aoneend coe ons kee ue 3,231 3,292 
ES ee ere pert eee 2,943 2,910 
NN Use ek Gone Ve netewkewrees 2,691 2,657 
NS errr re Corre 2,8 . 2,845 


Grain loadings broke all records in 1922. Heavy as they 


were in 1920, the record was surpassed in 1921 and again 
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in 1922. This reflects the unusually good crop year experi- 
enced in 1922, and speaks well for the efficiency displayed 
by the railways in moving bumper crops to market under 
adverse conditions. That there were delays and car shortages 
is indisputable, and certain sections suffered more than 
others, but viewed as a whole the performance of the railways 
with respect to this one class of traffic was excellent. 

Merchandise and miscellaneous loadings attained their 
maximum in 1922. In fact, one of the outstanding traffic 
features of the year was the extent to which that class of 
traffic kept up, even during the period of the coal and shop- 
men’s strikes. None of the other classes attained a record 
level, although all (except coal) were heavier than in 1921. 

By contrast, coal traffic stood out as the one class of traffic 
showing a decline. This was the result of the coal strikes, 
whereby the amount of coal offered the railways for trans- 
portation declined, at the time when they could best have 
handled it, while the rush of coal onto the rails after 
September first so fully absorbed the available car supply 
that the deficiency could not be fully made up. 

To get the pictures in complete detail, we must consider 
the year in three sections: The three months to March 31, 
preceding the coal strikes; the five months of the strikes, 
from April 1 to August 31; the final four months of the 
year, when every effort was bent toward evening up the 
coal supply. 

In anticipation of the strikes, coal moved in great quan- 
tity during the first three months. This was particularly true 
in March. In these three months, the railways transported 
527,000 more carloads of bituminous coal (including non- 
revenue movement) than during the corresponding period 
of 1921. 

During the five months of the strike, however, the coal 
traffic fell off 1,144,000 cars. For the eight months as a 
whole, the net deficiency was thus 617,000 cars. 

Entering the fall 617,000 cars behind, and confronted with 
the task both of meeting the usual autumn peak movement of 
coal and of making up the shortage so far experienced, the 
railways faced a serious problem. The question was what 
proportion could be made up before the first of the year. As 
early as October, railway officials predicted that they could 
cut the shortage in half. As it turned out, the railways in 
four months handled the normal fall movement, and 544,000 
cars in addition, the shortage for the year being reduced to 
only 73,000 cars. This shortage should easily be met early 
in 1923. 

The tragedy of the coal situation in 1922 lies in the fact 
that during the whole period of the coal strikes the railways 
had a large surplus of coal cars, and were ready to handle 
a much greater movement of coal than was offered. The 
surplusage was at one time as great as 235,000 coal cars, 
ready to move but idle for lack of traffic. That the railways 
so nearly caught up with the shortage in the last four 
months of 1922 is a really remarkable showing. 

Passenger traffic was affected to an even greater extent by 
motor competition in 1922 than in 1921, and there seems 
little reason to expect any abatement of that competition. 
The country is being flooded with a record output of private 
and commercial passenger motor vehicles, with an effect on 
the railway passenger business that is no less than alarming. 
It is hard to see any positive cure for the situation, so far 
as the railways are concerned; the remedy seems to lie in a 
greater co-ordination of passenger-carrying agencies, under 
which the railways may be permitted so to modify their serv- 
ice as to relieve themselves of a requirement that in some 
respects has proven unremunerative. 


Receipts per Traffic Unit 


For the year as a whole, the average receipts per ton-mil: 
and per passenger-mile were lower in 1922 than in 1921 
The details by months appear in Table VIII. 

Average receipts per passenger-mile were approximately 
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3.02 cents, compared with 3.088 cents in 1921, a decrease of 
about two per cent. This decrease resulted principaily from 
concessions on the part of the railways, there being no change 
in the general level of passenger rates during the year 1922. 

Freight rates, on the other hand, were subjected to con- 
siderable reduction. Not only did the process of rate adjust- 
ment which commenced in 1921 continue into 1922, but sev- 
eral general reductions also went into effect. From the first 
of the year the railways made a voluntary reduction. of 10 
per cent on agricultural products. Reductions in Western 
grain, grain products, hay, livestock, and lumber, some of 
which were effective late in 1921, also made their influence 
felt in 1922. Last of all, and most important, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission effected a general reduction of 10 
per cent on July 1. So far as rates had already been reduced 
10 per cent or more, they were not affected by this decision 
of the commission; all rates not yet down to 10 per cent 
below the 1920 level were reduced to that point. The net 
effect of all the changes was an average reduction of from 
11 to 12 per cent under 1920. 


TasLe VIII 


Average receipts 


: Average receipts 
per ton-mile 


per passenger-mile 


(cents (cents) 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
ee 1.164 1.215 3.102 3.114 
February ...... 1.152 1.274 3.071 3.081 
7 aa Ss 1.198 1.320 3.105 3.169 
ee eee 1.291 1.316 3.088 3.182 
ME elvan lie a's 1.271 1.236 3.031 3.134 
pO ae Oe 1.249 1.261 2.935 3.087 
We oxi casteex.s 1.209 1.234 2.876 2.987 
Ree 1.168 1.280 2.891 3.006 
September ..... 1.120 1.271 3.013 3.070 
ee er eee 1.143 1.261 3.048 3.056 
November ..... ees 1.284 ame 3.107 
December ...... 1.237 3.118 


Table VIII shows that the average receipts per passenger 
mile were slightly lower in every month of 1922 than for 
the corresponding months of 1921. Receipts per ton-mile 
were lower in every month save one—May—when the decline 
in coal traffic due to the strike tended to increase the average. 

In fact, the coal strike greatly affected the average during 
those months when coal movement was below normal. This 
is indicated by the sudden jump in the average between 
March and April, from 1.198 cents to 1.291 cents. The 
average did not return to the March level or lower until 
August, when coal again began to move in quantity. 

To eliminate this feature of the fluctuating coal movement, 
the average receipts per ton-mile may best be compared by 
semi-annual periods. During the first six months of 1922, 
the average was 1.220 cents, compared with 1.269 cents in 
the corresponding period of 1921. This was a decline of .049 
cent, or about four per cent. During the second six-month 
period, after the general reduction of July 1, the average was 
1.162 cents, compared with 1.277 cents in the same period 
of 1921. This was a decline of .115 cent, or about nine per 
cent. The effect of the general reduction of July 1 is here 
clearly seen. 


Employees and Their Wages 


Table IX shows the number of employees on the payrolls 
of railways of Class I, for each month of 1922 to September. 
Beginning at a level below that of 1921, the number in- 
creased to June, when it exceeded the corresponding number 
in 1921 by nearly 100,000 men. There was a sharp drop in 
_ July of 218,000, due to the shopmen’s strike. In that month 
the number of men engaged in maintenance of equipment 
alone fell off 255,000. The total number rose gradually from 
that point. August showed an addition of 127,000 and Sep- 
tember another 114,000. By September the number was 
again nearly even with 1921, and the remaining months of 
the year ran probably above 1921. 

Total compensation in a general way paralleled the trend 
in number of employees, except that average earnings per 
man, due largely to increased overtime, were higher from 
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August on. The number of employees for the year averaged 
1,619,000; their compensation approximated $2,635,000,000; 
average annual compensation per man was about $1,628. 
Compared with 1921, the number of men declined 2.5 per 
cent, the total compensation declined 5.9 per cent, and the 
average annual compensation about 3.4 per cent. 

That the shopmen who went on strike on July 1 suffered 
from their venture is beyond question. They lost probably 
as much as $100,000,000 in wages, and those that did go 


TaBLeE IX 
Number of Employees 
1922 1921 

jepmery Be ee Se ee 1,552,014 1,804,822 

SERN is ovaca ceases e ks v0.0 1,545,040 1,676,543 
MEE cod ctaceav eae Gentes 1,570,158 1,593,068 
Pie Rea ae ee 1,578,133 1.542,716 
tora oats eet yigtd ec acpi, 84a 1,628,228 1,575,599 
MRE Pe rac rn od 3 1,685,414 1,586,143 
Dg rae ee ae eee 1,467,824 1,634,872 
NE ol 3 a. gia leg ws 4K 1,594,074 1,679,927 
EE RS ea ee 1,708,591 1,718,330 
SE er ak orbits, & ae suveames 1,754,136 
pS ee eee yates 1,732,353 
ES Sela Glas co nuioe ely me's 1,637,151 


back to work returned at the lower wage levels fixed for 
them by the Railroad Labor Board, against which their strike 
was largely directed. The question of seniority rights, which 
during the strike became, in some ways, the paramount issue, 
was largely left to mutual understanding between manage- 
ments and men at the different points. On the whole, the 
strike may be fairly regarded as a disastrous venture for 
the men. 

But the loss was not wholly that of the strikers. It cost 
the railways a large, although unknown, amount to employ 
new men, train them for their duties; overcome the temporary 
demoralization that necessarily followed the voluntary sep- 
aration of many employees from the service, engage large 
extra forces of watchmen and guards, and finally to meet 
the losses from rioting, damage to property and goods, and 
the like. 

Maintenance of equipment could not be kept up currently 
during the period of the strike, which called for a large 
additional expenditure to make up the deficiency in the later 
months of the year. 

Chart B clearly portrays the effect of the shopmen’s strike 
on the condition of locomotives and freight cars. The per- 
centage of unserviceable locomotives remained at a fairly 
even level from January 1 to June 15. It dropped on July 1, 
and then climbed steadily to September 15, the date when 
the strike was informally settled. From September 15, the 
percentage declined steadily, although it had not by Decem- 
ber 1 been reduced to the pre-strike level. 

The effect on the condition of. freight cars was not so 
marked, and the recovery since the strike has been greater. 
The percentage of cars in need of repairs on July 1 was 
slightly above ‘that at the beginning of the year. It then 
rose to its peak on August 1, and from that point fell grad- 
ually to a considerably lower percentage than on January 1. 

Finally, the burden of the shopmen’s strike rested gen- 
erally upon the shoulders of the public. No definite estimate 
can be made as to the final cost thrown by the strike onto 
the general public, but in the last analysis, the users of 
railway facilities must pay the added cost of the strike to 
the railways, and in addition must meet the losses entailed 
on industry by delays necessarily growing out of strike 
conditions. 


A Forecast for 1923 


During the last four months of 1922 railway traffic ac- 
quired a momentum that will carry well into 1923. This 
was especially true of coal, and to a degree also of mer- 
chandise and general traffic. Assuming no untoward indus- 
trial disturbances such as darkened the railway horizon in 
1922—no renewal of the coal strike next April, for example 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Construction Activities Improve During 1922 


Better Conditions Evident Although Miles Abandoned 
Continue to Exceed New First Track 


LTHOUGH THE NUMBER of miles of new first track con- 
A structed during 1922 was near its record low, with the 
mileage of lines abandoned still in excess, a much 
healthier condition of railway construction was evidenced by 
the data received. Speaking generally, much of the work con- 
sisted of a resumption of many projects started at a time when 
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In contrast to this, 221.70 miles of first track were abandoned 
and taken up and 455.07 miles were abandoned and the track 
not taken up, or a total of 676.77 miles. 

The total mileage (first, second, third and other multiple 
main track) was a slight decrease from the 1921 figure but 
some increase over 1920, reaching a total of 542.63 miles, of 
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money was more plentiful and earnings were better. There 
was, nevertheless, a considerable amount of other work, such 
as new terminal and yard facilities and the reconstruction of 
other property, chiefly bridges, to correct inadequacies due to 
undermaintenance or obsolescence. During the year only 
324.09 miles of first track were built, a low mark comparable 
to that of 1920 when only 313.71 miles were constructed. 
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which 195.97 miles and 17.57 miles were second and third 
track respectively. For 1921 the same figures were 642.22 


miles for all track, of which 143.07 and 25.66 was second ~ 


and third track respectively; and for 1920, 414.35 miles of 
all track and 90.87 and 1.89 miles of second and third 
Second track construction thus shows a favorable increas: 
over the preceding two years but much below that of 191‘ 
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and 1918, particularly the latter year, when approximately 
650 miles of second track were built. While 195.97 miles of 
second track were built during 1922 there were also 19 miles 
abandoned, which reduces the net gain to about 175 miles. 
Canadian mileage of new track still reflects the unsettled 
railroad condition of that country, there being but 144.50 
miles of new first track and no multiple track built during 
the year. This is very close to the low record of 135 miles 
for 1918. Such building of new line as there was carried 
out was done by the Canadian Pacific in furthering the com- 
pletion of some of the branch lines which it has had under 
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state, largely the work of the Illinois Central, having 15 miles 
of first track, 21.27 miles of second and 14.69 and 4.83 miles 
of third and fourth, respectively, or a total of 55.79 miles. 
California also had some second track work, consisting of 
21.28 miles. The largest amount of second track laid was 
built by the Great Northern, 30.95 miles in the state of 
Washington and 11.55 miles in North Dakota. 

Included in the California mileage are 17 miles of first 
track completed by the Minarets & Western, a new company, 
which in conjunction with an allied company, the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Company, is constructing a road 54.27 miles long. 








New Track Buitt 1n 1921 








Miles 
ve Rises a 
Number Fourth 
companies First Second Third or more 

United States building track track track track Total 
pn I Te ee eae 1 81.95 eas eaten are 81.95 
ee 4 13.59 2.00 nok. s — 15.59 
era 4 5.27 1.19 ieticn ge 6.46 
ee 4 59.90 did ents eeaa 59.90 
MOG Set0scas.es 2 4.80 4.80 
IE oo ce eas oes 1 10.00 10.00 
DS ve ides 06: dn Se 1 7.54 dete Sees ore 7.54 
AS OP ae en 1 cos 3.30 buenig ca tele 3.30 
EN re 2 4.77 33.80 aan 38.57 
DE Saenane<emes 2 0.7 9.65 ees 10.40 
Kentucky ........ 3 1.57 5.50 10.60 17.67 
ROUND ceccwsens 1 7.81 “sy PER Bedes 7.81 
Marylee «..cecee 1 2.30 what em 2.30 
4S cubs os 1 3.00 pe ince sao ate 3.00 
Mississippi ........ 3 7.90 0.80 aietate Seele 8.70 
ee ere 4 4.09 8.77 0.06 0.11 13.03 
CO eee 1 eee 2.90 cetera aaare 2.90 
pO eee 1 14.06 ae aa owas 14.06 
New Jersey........ 1 1.90 plete 1.90 
ae ee 1 aie 13.30 13.30 
North Carolina..... 2 48.00 accaer ee sicias 48.00 
RY ere 2 aes 8.85 0.95 0.68 10.48 
Oklahoma .....-.. 5 44.92 earsck Pe Jat 44.92 
Pennsylvania ..... 3 5.52 itis 0.35 — 5.87 
Tennessee ........ 1 6.00 edie rr howe 6.00 
BO. ciepess cues 4 63.60 2.17 65.77 
NONE: ctr Sb shtncd aan ia 3 12.82 11.19 owas ioe 24.01 
Washington ...... 1 3.50 ae protien envi 3.50 
West Virginia..... 5 44.90 21.52 éeas 66.42 
Wyoming ........ 1 16.94 29.13 a 46.07 
, ere 66 475.10 143.07 25.26 0.79 642.22 
CRON) scenes snue 10 151.28 6.57 sees praia 157.85 


New Track Burtt 1n 1922 











Miles 
ie 
Number i Fourth 
companies First Second Third or more 

United States building track track track track Total 
ES incamiarastereaa 1 8.12 Bs eis Gee 8.12 
FS OPIS ES 1 7.30 és mare ee 7.30 
PAR. iscaven < 1 55s 25.68 Pa ee 25.68 
ES 5 36.85 21.28 vm 58.13 
NE SS Bt cs oub ase 6a 1 7.46 17,67 Sgt aeae 25.13 
MONE. i nv asewie nines 3 4 15.00 21.27 14.60 4.83 55.79 
SS eer rer 2 Siete ls 6.22 0.20 0.17 6.59 
ER 66s cionciovs 3 70.74 12,80 vata jot 83.54 
ere 4 2.58 16.23 18.81 
Ee 3 20.25 eave 20.25 
po ee 3 3.27 2.51 5.78 
RESOGEOGIDDE occ e ses 1 9.50 eer ere eed 9.50 
ee eee 1 aie. 8.32 sve ree 8.32 
New Jersey........ 2 1.66 cee 2.68 bao 4.34 
INOW VOPR oo. cscs 1 2.00 ai pe ae 2.00 
North Carolina.... 2 12.00 3.02 15.02 
North Dakota...... 1 ire 11.55 11.55 
ES 4 eee 15.58 15.58 
Oklahoma ........ 3 39.68 sakes 39.68 
COMIN So wie s's.s6ia0:0 1 2.00 ae 2.00 
Pennsylvania ..... 4 6.52 9.23 6.75 
Rhode Island...... 1 nae 0.23 0.23 
PORGONEOE ik cisicis 2 10.50 1.01 11.51 

Oe eae 1 13.00 sei 13.00 
Sees 1 32.00 er aid eae 32.00 
Washington ....... 1 a Bit 30.95 ee cont 30.95 
West Virginia .... 3 23.66 1.42 ‘ 25.08 

: | ee rear 57 324.09 195.97 17.57 5.00 542.63 
RINE, Sie ccaivia’s oicei 5 144.50 aeaie a 144.50 








way for a number of years; and by the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario, which completed slightly over 44 miles of 
its new 70-mile extension north from Cochrane. This work, 
which is perhaps the only actual old-time colonization rail- 
way construction now going on, will probably be extended 
to Moose Factory on James Bay, about 110 miles north from 
the present contemplated end of the line. Much has been 
written in the past of the large mileage of the Canadian 
National, much of which traverses territory that in its present 
state of development, and probably for some time to come, 
is more than well served by railway trackage. Considering 
this, it is interesting to note that this system constructed only 
1.48 miles of track in the past year. 

The only state in which there was constructed any out- 
standing mileage was that of Kansas, within which there 
were built 70.74 miles of first track and 12.80 miles of sec- 
ond, or a total of 93.54 miles. In addition to that there are 
probably about 100 miles or more of new first track under 
construction in that state which probably will be completed 
in 1923. Incidentally, although not particularly pertinent 
to the statistics themselves, Kansas, Senator Capper, the farm 
bloc, and anti-railway agitation are, to many people, nearly 
Synonymous or interchangeable. Therefore, in passing, it is 
perhaps not altogether unfair to point out that doubtless the 
railways in the West are doing far more to improve transpor- 
tation and to further the development of Kansas than that 
State is doing for the railways. 

The other states which had any mentionable mileage of 
first track alone were California with 36.85 miles, Oklahoma 
with 39.68 miles and Utah with 32 miles. Illinois con- 
tained more diversified track construction than any other 





The Minarets & Western, which will be a common carrier, 
runs from Pinedale, Cal., to Crane Valley Dam, a distance 
of 47.69 miles, 9.24 miles being trackage rights over the 
Southern Pacific. The line of the allied company extends 
from Crane Valley Dam into the lumber holdings of that 
company in the Sierra National Forest. The work is of 
interest because of the very difficult and heavy construction 
which has been necessitated by the rough country traversed, 
the line surmounting a difference in elevation of 5,000 ft. 
between terminals. Aside from the 10.87. miles of the lum- 
ber company, which is purely a logging road with a maximum 
grade of 4.5 per cent, the ruling grade is 2.5 per cent com- 
pensated. In this respect it is worth pointing out that after 
leaving the Finegold drainage, which controls the grade for 
six miles, the line is continuous on its maximum gradient 
for 16 miles while surmounting the divide between the Fine- 
gold drainage and the drainage of the North Fork of the San 
Joaquin. On this stretch of maximum grade the line passes 
into five different drainages and crosses four summits with- 
out resorting to the use of tunnels, this probably being one of, 
if not the longest development on a continuous maximum 
grade on any existing railroad where tunnels have been 
avoided. 

Construction other than track during the past year was, 
as might be expected, concerned chiefly with much needed 
improvement to speed up operation, terminal and otherwise, 
and to remedy many existing inadequacies due to under- 
maintenance or obsolescence. This is indicated most clearly 


in the large number of items on the replacement, strengthen- 
ing or reconstruction of bridges, many of the roads carrying 
Enginehouse, machine shops and 


out a system program. 
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other terminal facilities, such as yard work and freight house 
construction, received considerable attention, followed by 
some grade separation, additional main tracks and grade and 
line revision. The greater proportion of the work was, as 
stated, confined chiefly to the comparative smaller projects, 
there being few really large undertakings started during the 
year. 

The Castleton project which the New York Central has 
under way includes a long, high-level crossing of the Hudson 





Mies or New Line CoMPLeETEw IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1893 


SPs eer ore 3,024 DO ek oes bea veweguces sed 3,214 
oe CET ee CP tee 1,760 |. SUERTE TEER ee 3,748 
RE eer ert reer 1,420 TOTO. ccicvicvcctccccsveceee 4,122 
, SAPO e rr rere 1,692 BPE vo ccergeseveweseceeers 3,066 
Se re 2,109 PES os cer enevereseseuceeee 2,997 
POEs ce icciedetrevcereeres 3,265 BOER eee atierriesoeerceane 3,071 
eee Pe ree 4,569 WONG 6 cc cvcccvcsccsscveves 1,532 
EDs co ccteveetedvwsec pecan 4,894 sg | POTEET OE 933 
A ee ee ee 5,368 DGG ea Coser Vs tseawerwompe 1,098 
RPE csivevetcherecesetenene 6,026 DERE bb bsceceeedeeseg vere te 

SO er ee ry rr 5,652 2) See ie 721 
a ¢ PELE ECL LEE 3,832 a) PTT EEE 686 
Co NE PTT ee ers ee 4,388 by, Se rere 314 
. PTT CRT eee re 5,623 Pee recertebiageesddee 475 
Pb 0e ckibet wen eabkeant §,212 WFES i ccccvcwcctees cocesces 324 





river, a large classification yard and new trackage, etc., in- 
volving an expenditure, when completed of about $20,000,000. 
Work was also started on the new union passenger station at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Pittsburgh improvement program 
was resumed by the Pennsylvania. Taken as a whole, it was 
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a much healthier railway construction year than the country 
has had for several years. 

The short lines found “operation” fully as difficult in 1922 
as in 1921, with the result that many of the roads which 
“carried on” through 1921 were forced to suspend last year. 
Some were abandoned and junked and others were abandoned 
and will be junked during 1923. A few, while abandoned so 
far as operation by the present companies is concerned, may 
be reconstructed and again put back in service; this was 
done with a number of the roads that ceased operation 
during 1921. However, from the data received, there is 
every indication that practically all of the mileage which is 
shown abandoned in one form or other will not be rebuilt, 
since many of the roads serve territories where timber was the 
only traffic and that is now gone. 

The gradual weeding out of the unproductive lines is thus 
continuing, and it is not unreasonable to assume that it may 
continue for some years, for there yet remains many short 
lines, as well as branches of larger railroads, which serve 
sections of the country no longer producers of revenue freight 
nor likely to be for some decades to come. The mileage 
abandoned permanently and the track taken up for 1922 is 
about on a par with that for the past two years and about 
one-half or less than that for 1918 and 1919. Mileage 
abandoned and not taken up was about one-fourth of that 
for 1921, and in general somewhat less than the preceding 
three years, thus indicating a slightly better condition. 








Lines aban- Lines aban- 
doned perma- doned 
nently and and 
taken up not taken up 
United States Miles Miles 
Bangor & Aroostock— 
End of East Millinocket Branch................ 0.75 
Brownville Junction to Iron Works............ 8.85 
." Brazos & Burlescn— 
ME or ehawert Cle wsadue sees x ewecbareeedus fen 27.4 
Chesapeake & Ohic— 
a: E,W Rn OR: PORMEIRs ccccccecsoesceuse 1.30 
St. Albans, W. Va., to Ferrell....... ws 
Colorado & Southern— 
In Colorado, not specified 
Garos, Colo., to Macune 
Columbus & Greenville— 
, -re. C  .. ass ween ddeee eke 
ONE OSE eee er 
ea =e er rae See 19.3 
Crittendon Railway— 
Ce, Ce I v6 0 0.0 6.45.04 6-06 s ale abe 6.50 
Dayton, Toledo & Chicago— 
Delphos, Ohio, to Dayton. .........00ccccccedas was 90.0 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota— t 
Knife River, Minn., to Cascade...........2e0+3 wale 99.25 
Fort Smith, Poteau & Western— , 
ee NN SFL Lark 4-4 gc Ba ps etal ea Moen a ads MD cua 4.00 
Great Northern— 
Nerthport, Wash., to International Boundry...... 7.49 
Gedvs & Alpena— . 
Gladwin, W. Va., to Evenwood.......--cccccecs Fie & 18.00 
Kinder & Northwestern— 
OSS SE Sy pee rer errs ay 14.00 
Kentwood & Eastern— 
NN, Cl! Se So oon ae w 4.0 kee bees eke = 16.53 
Leetonia Railway— 
NC. Ma. bub cde be Canes nice eae as ble 8.70 
Liberty-White— 
Liberty, Miss., to South Macomb.............. dad 24.20 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf— 
Murat Junction, Fla., to Murat.............+.- 3.74 
Loughridge, Fla., to Mile Post 62............0+6.. 2.10 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake— 
Boulter, Utah, to Mile Post 37.......c.ccecccees ‘the 6.48 
Madison Southern— 
Oe UR, vic o'n be ecacawacsd ves aaee 22.0 
Marion & Southern— 
West Marion, S. C., to Brownsville............... 17.0 
a = St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie— 
Ironhub, Minn., to Deerwood............0+seee8 3.90 
Minneapolis & St. Louis— 
Kalo, Iowa, and Kalo Junction..........+-+++0+5 wa 1.33 
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Mississippi Central— 


Reettiospuree, Miss., to Pines. i... .cccccccccces Sera 14.0 
Morenci Southern— 
I A Sree hl talat aS aatais wbiG'sbelehe ve vee es gd 18.00 


New York, New Haven & Hartford— 


Elmwood, Mass., to Westdale.................. 0.67 

Pratts Junction, Mass., to Fitchburgh............ 8.22 ee 

Saybrook, Conn. ., to Saybrook Junction.......... rye 1.60 
New York Central— 

Tonawanda, N. Y., to North Tonawanda.......... ee 1.29 
Norfolk Southern— 

pe ee a 12.23 
Ocala & Southwestern— 

eI i I OS daa alaly a ba ankle 664 slurs oees Seb 6.0 
Oberlin, Hampton & "eines. 

Mis: ROI rice oso old lates Socikecceec Pane 9.80 
Patterscn & Western— 

Mh ER SE Cad CanasiGieemna vince doe > 23.6 
Pere Marquette— 

REGO ORy Meas, WO OOORS onic occ ce ceeeiecess 9.43 
Pennsylvania— 

Brandywine Summit, Pa., to National: 

eT Se 1.63 
Near Glen = jo = eae 0.21 

Philadelphia & Reading— 

TUOO BPO BR ond cclewina sc vgeeveset cesses 0.40 

Near Silverbrook, eRe cate acles tule ee sree 6a ic 1.08 


Rome & Northern— 
NR ae, ae eo hoe 18.70 
Silverton Railway— ; 
Joker Tunnel, Colo.. ta Genessee.... 


Genessee, Colo., to Silverton..............-.00-: “eo 12.50 
Spokane & British Columbia— 

SS ie ORs Shs yo wit ciaise BSG bos oko 0 6.0 oats 36.30 
Southern Pacific— 

ee ee 1.20 


West Virginia & Mid!and— 
TO Ee ee ere ee brs 3.5 
Willacocchee & Du Pont— 
Bt. MOOR, oe hes cot os 
Zwolle & Eastern— 
Eg Pe ee) eee eee biome 10.0 


66 ile 5a ai oes hibat bese ws ea gs 221.70 455.07 


Second Track 
Great Northern— 
Devil’s Lake, N. D., to Church Ferry............ are 19.05 


Canada 
Alberta & Great Waterways— 
OS ae a ee een ee ee ee ee ee 3.2 





Alaska Railroad 


First Track: Nenana, Alaska, to North Nenana, 8.12 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: This railroad is still under 
construction. Detailed items of work accomplished during year are not 
available. In general, they may be listed as surfacing and ballasting about 
70 miles of track; erection of piers, approaches, etc., for large steel bridge 
at Mile 412, over Tanana river, preparatory to erection of steel; the erection 
of a combination depot-hotel at Curry (Mile 249); roundhouse at same 
point; extension of machine shop at Anchorage to double its size; erection 
of new power house at Anchorage. 


Railroad Construction in the United States in 1922 





Alton & Southern 
First Track: East St. Louis, Ill., to Granite City, 15 miles. 
Other important Work Under Construction: Building new line fron 
Granite City, Ill., to Mitchell, 4 miles. 


Ann Arbor 
Second Track: Alexis, Ohio, to Toledo, 5 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Double tracking at Toledo, 
Ohio, including the revision of yard tracks and signals, etc., cost $600,000 
(60 per cent completed). 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


First Track: Owen, Okla., to Pawhuska, 29 miles. Eldorado, Kan., to 
North Elderade, 1.74 miles. Satanta, Kan., to Mantor, 54 miles. 

Second Track: In Arizcna, 25.68 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New line under construction 
from near Pawhuska, Okia., to Pawhuska, 6.3 miles, to be completed early in 
1923. New line from north of Eldorado, Kan., to Ellinor, 47.6 miles, to 
be completed in the fall of 1923. Reinforced concrete and brick freight 
house at Dallas, Tex., cost $220,000. New boiler shop at Albuquerque, 
N. M., cost $400,000. New concrete passenger station at Phoenix, Ariz., 
cost $500,000. 


Atlantic City Railroad 
Third Track: Haddon Heights, N. J., to Magnolia, 2.68 miles. 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New 25-stall engine house 
and 100-ft. turntable at Southover, near Savannah, Ga., cost $140,000 


(completed). 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Grading proposed yard de- 
velopment at Arlington, Staten Island, N. Y., cost $330,000 (65 per cent 
completed). Building two joint industrial tracks at Philadelphia, Pa., cost 
$260,000 (65 per cent completed). Track elevation at Philadelphia, Pa., 
initial -appropriation $1,000,000 (30 per cent completed). Extension of third 
and siding tracks at Bay View Junction, Md., cost $113,000 (50 per cent 
completed). Building fireproof warehouse at Philadelphia, cost $500,000 
(completed). Grade separation at Lumbrook, Del., cost $100,000 (Com- 
pleted). Reconstruction of bridges at Savage and College, Md., cost $118,000 
(completed). Engine terminal improvements at Washington, D. C., cost 
$187,000 (60 per cent completed). Rebuilding bridge at Laughlin Junction, 
Pa., cost $150,000 (80 per cent completed). Rebuilding bridges from Mill- 
vale to New Castle Junction, Pa., cost $250,000 (completed). Extension of 
bridge at Gary, Ind., cost $125,000 (30 per cent completed). Reconstruction 
of bridges from Webster to Parkersburg, W. Va., cost $335,000 (completed). 
Relining tunnel at Sago, W. Va., cost $100,780 (completed). Reconstruction 
of bridges at Clokey and Washington, Pa., cost $117,000 (completed). Re- 
ccnstruction of bridges from West Alexander to Elm Grove, W. Va., cost 
$126,000 (completed). Reconstruction of bridge at Cummingsville, Ohio, 
cost $183,000 (completed). Extension of Summit street and straightening of 
Swan Creek channel at Toledo, Ohio, cost $110,000 (completed). 


Bastrop & Lake Providence 


First Track: Burlap, La., to Mer Rouge, 9 miles. 


Belt Railway of Chicago 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Artificial ice plant at Clear- 
ing yard, capacity 350 tons per day; and icing platform, capacity 250 cars 
per day (completed). 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Conversion of Culmerville 
tunnel into an open cut with relocation of highways and highway bridge 
over new cut at Culmerville, Pa., cost $300,000 (completed). 


Central Railway of Arkansas 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New line under project from 
Plainview, Ark., to Bluffton, 23 miles. 


Central of Georgia 
First Track: McCombs, Ala., to Overton, 7.30 miles. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 
First Track: In New Jersey, on Deerfield branch, 1.66 miles. In Penn- 
sylvania, from main line to Cary Printing Company, 1 mile. 
Other Important Werk Under Construction: Renewal of bridge No. 58 
and other work at Mauch Chunk, Pa., cost $761,000 (33 per cent completed). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
First Track: Sit. Albans, W. Va., to Ferrell, 3.66 miles. Wylo, W. Va., 
to end of line, 3.27 miles. 


Chicago & Alton 
Second Track: Brighton, Ill., to Godfrey, 7 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Construction of new line 
frem Titus, Ill., to Nutwood, 7.5 miles; and from Titus, Ill., to Hardin, 
.1.9 miles. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Second Track: Walshville, Ill., to Sorento, 5.84 miles; Waltonville, Ill., 
to Sesser, 8.43 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Realinement and elevation 
of main tracks through Aurora, IIl., to abolish 16 grade crossings; the con- 
struction of new passenger and freight depots, the rearrangement of freight 
yards and the construction of additional yard tracks, cost $5,000,000 (75 per 
cent completed). New reservoir near Galesburg, Ill., capacity 900,000,00u 
gal., cost $345,000 (50 per cent completed). New shops at Denver, Col., 
cost $2,300,000 (25 per cent completed). Twelve miles of track for beet 
collecting, Hardin, Mont., ccst $203,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Additional work on track 
elevation between Irving Park Boulevard and Howard street, Chicago, IIl., 
on Chicago & Evanston divisicn, consisting of completion of remaining bridge 
floors, ete., cost $700,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Elevation of freight house 
yard, team tracks, etc., in the vicinity of New Jersey street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., cost $500,000 (8 per cent completed). 
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Christie & Eastern : 
First Track: Peason, La., te Red River & Gulf Junction, 5 miles. (Built 
in 1922 by Peavy-Wilson Lumber Company and leased to above road for 
operation as common carrier.) 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 

Second Track: Cleveland, Ohio, to Springfield, 4.56 miles. Templeton, 
Ind., to Illinois State Line, 6.22 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New 5-stall engine terminal 
at Sheff, Ind., cost $200,000 (completed). New 6-stall engine terminal at 
Ansonia, Ohio, cost $170,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossings at 
Indianapolis, Ind., cost $1,700,000 (76 per cent completed). New three-story 
R. R. Y. M. C. A. building at Bellefontaine, Ohio, cost $100,000 (35 per 
cent completed). White River bridge at Plummer, Ind., cost $220,000 (95 
per cent completed). Wabash river bridge at Covington, Ind., cost $175,000. 
Vermilion River viaduct at Danville, Ill., cost $275,000. Delaware cut-off 
under construction, vicinity of Delaware, Md., 3.5 miles. New cut-off under 
project at Sidney, Ohio, 6.5 miles. 


Clinton & Oklahoma Western 
First Track: In Oklahoma, 0.28 miles. 


Columbia & Nehalen River 


First Track: In Oregon, between Mile Posts 30.4 and 32.4, 2 miles. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Improvements at East Or- 
ange, N. J., cost $4,200,000 (75 per cent completed). Grade crossing 
elimination work and construction of subway at E. Delavan avenue and 
Viaduct at Kensington Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., cost $350,000 (30 per cent 
completed). 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Other Important Work Under Ccnstruction: New power plant at Denver, 
Colo., cost $114,600 (completed). Replacing 41,560 yd. of riprap and placing 
27,425 yd. additional from Pueblo, Colo., to Echo, cost $161,800 (completed). 
Erection of 50 additional frame cottages for living quarters at Soldier Sum- 
mit, Utah, cost $200,000 (60 per cent completed). 


Florida East Coast 
Other Important Work Under Construction: File storage building, boiler 
house and general office building, Unit No. 1, at St. Augustine, Fla., cost 
$190,000 (completed). General office building, Unit No. 2, same location, 
cost $170,000 (5 per cent completed). New line under survey from Okee- 
chobee, Fla., to Miami, 122 miles. 


Genesee & Wyoming 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New storage and classifica- 
tion yards at Retsof, N. Y., cost $200,000 (95 per cent completed). 


Georgia & Florida 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Reduction of grades and 
curvature, relocation of part of line, and elimination of wooden trestles from 
Brushy Creek, Ga., to DeBruce, cost $232,810 (80 per cent completed). 


Great Northern 

a Track: In Washington, at Spokane, 1.11 miles. Bluestem, Wash., 
to Lamcna, 22.4 miles. Dean, Wash., to Hillyard, 7. iles. i 
N. D., to Williston, 11.55 miles. , a eee 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Reinforcing Bridge 10 at 
St. Cloud, Minn., cost $126,000 (95 per cent completed). Replacing timber 
ore dock No, 2 with concrete and steel dcck at Allouez, Wis., cost $2,605,000 
(30 per cent completed). New engine terminal at Minneapolis Junction, 
Minn., cost $647,400 (90 per cent completed). Terminal yard and engine 
facilities at Wenatchee, Wash., cost $1,001,400 (95 per cent completed). 
New engine house, store buildings, tracks, ete., at Skykomis, Wash., cost 
$165,900 (80 per cent completed). 


Gulf & Ship Island 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New concrete, brick and 
steel-frame machine shop, engine house, boiler shop, blacksmith shop and 
cinder conveyor, cost $225,000 (75 per cent completed). 


Gulf Ports Terminal Railway 


Other Important Work Under Construction: New line under construction 
from Pemona, Ala., to Mobile, 24.7 miles. 


Houston & Brazos Valley 


First Track: Hoskins Junction, Tex., to Hoskins Mound, 13 miles. 


Illinois Central 

Second Track: Scottsburg, Ky., to Princeton, 4.58 miles. Eddyville, Ky., 
to Kuttawa, 0.80 miles. Paducah, Ky., to Clarks, 2.73 miles. 

Third Track: Matteson, Ill., to Peotone, 10.13 miles. Tucker, IIl., to 
Kankakee, 4.56 miles. 

Fourth Track: Matteson, Ill., to Monee, 4.83 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New yards, shops and engine 
terminal facilities at Homewood, IIl., cost $8,200,000 (30 per, cent com- 
pleted). Grade revision at Chicago, Ill., a part of the electrification project, 
cost $3,621,000 (10 per cent completed). New track at Louisville, Ky., for 
Standard Oil Company, cost $102,000 (completed). Building 3.67 miles of 
track to Bell Coal & Navigation Company’s mine near Sturgis, Ky., cost 
$144,000 (completed). Renewal of bridge near Obion, Tenn., cost $145,000 
(completed). New icing facilities at Centralia, Ill., cost $142,000 (com- 
pleted). Building coal mine track near Central City, Ky., cost $158,000 
(completed). Concrete viaduct at Memphis Tenn., cost $83,000 (completed). 
Extension of Nonconnah yard near Memphis, cost $360,000 (completed). 
Extension of yard tracks and yard facilities at Paducah, Ky., cost $809,000 
(completed). Construction of coal mine track near Providence, Ky., cost 
$117,000 (completed). 
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Indiana Harbor Belt 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Extension of east and west- 
bound passing tracks, rearrangement of wye connection and of team tracks 
at La Grange, Ill., cost $110,000 (85 per cent completed). 


Indianapolis Union Railway 
Third Track: In Indianapolis, Ind., from East street to Noble street, 
0.20 miles. 
Fourth Track: In Indianapolis, Ind., from East street to Noble street, 
0.17 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Track elevation, at Indian- 
apolis, cost $10,000,000 (completed). 


Jackson & Eastern 
First Track: Sebastopol, Miss., to Walnut Grove, 9.5 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building new line from Wal- 
nut Grove, Miss., to Jackson, 50 miles. 


Kanawha & Michigan 
Second Track: Hobson, Ohio, to Meigs, 5.47 miles. 


Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building new line from 
Oswald, W. Va., to Buck Knob, 0.25 miles. 


Kansas & Oklahoma 

First Track: Liberal, Kan., to Woods, 15 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New lines under construc- 
tion from Woods, Kan., to Hughton, 14 miles, and from Liberal, Kan., to 
Forgan, Okla., 25 miles. New line under survey from Forgan, Okla., to 
Elmoro, Colo., 240 miles. 


Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis 
Second Track: Springfield, Kan., to Paola, 12.80 miles. 


Kansas City Southern 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Improvements to power plant 
at Pittsburg, Kan., including a 500-kw. direct-connected, engine-driven gen- 
erator, a 3,000-cu, ft. air compressor, a 350-hp. water tube boiler, and equip- 
ment for coal handling, crushing and pulverizing, etc., cost $165,000 (75 per 
cent completed). 
Kentucky & Tennessee 
First Track: In Kentucky, 2.58 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building new line from 
present terminal to Bell Farm, Ky., 2 miles. 


Knoxville & Carolina 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Improvements to road and 


elimination of wooden trestles by replacement with ccncrete and steel or by 
filling in, cost $100,000 (50 per cent completed). 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Fireproof building, 500 ft. 
long, divided into a car repair shop, ccach shop and paint shop, at Marquette, 
Mich., cost $250,000 (5 per cent completed). 


Lehigh Valley 


Other Important Work Under Construction: First unit of a new rail and 
deep-water terminal, also dredging a 35-ft. channel to deep water at Clare- 
mont, Jersey City, N. J., and the building of a two-story steel frame hollow- 
tile, concrete freight house, 127 ft. long, for handling freight, cost $5,000, 
(90 per cent completed). : 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake 

First Track: Delta, Utah, to Fillmore, 32 miles. Whittier, Calif., to 
Anaheim, 17 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Constructicn: New line under project from 
Lund, Utah, to Cedar City, 33 miles. New freight terminal at Los Angeles, 
Calif., cost $1,180,000 (completed). New freight terminal at Long Beach, 
Calif., cost $210,000 (completed). New station and hotel building at Caliente, 
Nev., cost $120,000 (completed). Building flood protection from Guelph, 
Nev., to Barclay, cost $250,000 (completed). Building classification yard 
and industrial site at Los Angeles, cost $1,290,000 (35 per cent completed). 


Louisiana & Arkansas 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New shops at Minden, La., 
cost $400,000. , 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Widening 175 miles of road- 
way from Shreveport, La., to Naples, cost $180,000 (25 per cent completed). 
Gravel washing plant at Colfax, La., cost $100,000 (90 per cent completed). 
Building engine house and car repair buildings at Pineville, La., cost $300,- 
000 (20 per cent completed). Building engine house and machine shops at 
New Orleans, La., cost $150,000 (10 per cent completed). 


Louisville & Nashville 

Second Track: Millers Creek, Ky., to Pryse, 2.50 miles. Arkle, Ky., to 
Baileys, 5.37 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Construction of second track 
between Mile Posts 224.8 and 237.2 and construction of new single-track 
tunnels and one single-track bridge across the north fork of the Kentucky 
river, cost $1,500,000 (2 per cent completed). Construction of second 
track between Mile Posts 185.2 and 202 and grade reduction from Baileys, 
Ky., to Wallsend, $1,800,000. North-bound yard and rearrangement of 
tracks at Ravenna, Ky., cost $422,000. Yard and mechanical facilities at 
Loyal, Ky., cost $746,000 (completed). Storage yard near Typo, Ky., cost 
$453,000 (completed). Engine house, machine shops and other buildings at 
Loyal, Ky., cost $464,000 (completed). New freight station at Knoxville, 
Tenn., cost $220,860. Building second track through Hazard, Ky., extension 
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and rearrangement of freight facilities and building new passenger station, 
cost $158,000 (completed). New single track bridge 30 miles from New 
Orleans, La., cost $3,128,000. 


Magma Arizona 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building 15 miles of standard 
gage railroad across desert, 15 miles of main line through mountainous 
country and 4 miles of spurs, sidings and yards from Magma, Ariz., to 
Superior (60 per cent completed). 


McClellanville & Santac 


Other Important Work Under Construction: New line under construction 
from McClellanville, S. C., to Jamestown, 20 miles. 


Michigan Central 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New eastbound receiving 
yard at Niles, Mich., cost $325,000 (completed). Westbound classification 
yard and incidental improvements at Niles, cost $1,115,000 (25 per cent 
completed). New steel arch bridge at Niagara Falls, cost $2,000,000 (work 
not started). 

Minaret & Western 

First Track: Pinedale, Cal., to Bellview, 17 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building new line from 
Friant, Cal., to Central Camp, a logging road operated as a common carrier, 
with a ruling grade of 2.5 per cent compensated, through very rough 
country, and into the Sierra Nationai Forest from the San Joaquin Valley, 
49.65 miles, cost $3,000,000 (including 17 miles completed), 45 per cent 
completed. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 

Other Important Work Under Construction: One-story freight station at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., cost $126,000 (completed). Extension of freight 
cut-off at Deniscn, Tex., cost $109,000 (95 per cent completed). New freight 
terminal and hump yard at Denison, cost $3,200,000 (50 per cent completed). 
Locomotive repair shop at Waco, Tex., cost $1,500,000 (25 per cent com- 
pleted). New freight station at Waco, cost $180,000 (80 per cent completed) 
New freight house at Wichita Falls, Tex., ccst $135,000 (completed). 


Missouri Pacific 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Water reservoir and pump- 
ing plant, etc., at Hoisington, Kan., cost $300,000 (completed). Filling in 
high timber trestle on White River division, cost $400,000 (25 per cent 
completed). Track raise and trestle construction at Ccrning, Ark., cost 
$250,000 (15 per cent completed). Raising and extending Bridge 1 at Kansas 
City, Kan., cost $175,000 (25 per cent completed). Renewal of Bridge 31 
at Osage, Mo., cost $228,000 (10 per cent completed). Improvement in 
Bridge 100 at Parkin, Ark., cost $140,000 (90 per cent completed). Strength- 
ening bridges on system generally, cost $1,203,000 (5 per cent completed). 
Installation of boiler washing facilities at various points on system, cost 
$138,000 (10 per cent completed). 


Montana Southern 


Other Important Work Under Construction: New line under project from 
Allentown, Mont., to Jackson, 65 miles. 


Moshassuck Valley 
Second Track: At Woodlawn Junction, R. I., 0.23 miles. 


Muskegon Railway & Navigation 
First Track: In Michigan, 1.5 miles. 


Nashville & Atlantic 


First Track: Campaign, Tenn., to Rocky river, 10.5 miles. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Improvement and change of 
line, including two new deck-plate-girder bridges on Nashville division from 
near Mile Post 22 to near Mile Post 24, cost $168,000 (completed). New 
engine terminal and improved passenger and freight facilities at Hollow 
Rock Junction, Tenn., cost $580,000 (completed). 


Natchez, Urania & Ruston 
First Track: Olla, La., to McCartney spur, 6.25 miles. 


New York & Long Branch 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New passenger station at 
Asbury Park, N. J., cost $125,000 (90 per cent completed). 


New York Central 

First Track: Tonawanda, N. Y., to North Tonawanda, 2 miles. , 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Rebuilding of bridge at Pier 
D. North River, $200,000 (20 per cent completed). Installation of one 1,500- 
kw. and one 500-kw. direct-current, turbo-generator at 50th street service 
plant, New York City, cost $122,000 (90 per cent completed). Remote 
control sub-station at 110th street, New York City, cost $265,000 (80 per 
cent completed). Reconstruction of street bridge over Harlem division 
tracks, cost $216,000 (60 per cent completed). Double-track, open-cut detour 
at Garrison, N. Y., cost $600,000 (50 per cent completed). Reconstruction 
of floor, sub-structure and new office building at East Buffalo, cost $145,000 
(90 per cent completed).. New line around Tonawanda, N. Y., cost $177,000 
(90 per cent completed). Stores, offices and show rooms, New York City, 
cost $3,600,000 (75 per cent completed). (Installation of 20,000-kw. turbo- 
generator at Port Morris, N. Y., cost $881,500 (99 per cent completed) 
New coal trestle at Belle Isle, N. Y., cost $168,000 (89 per cent completed). 
Replacing Bridge 751-A at Depew, N. Y., cost $125,000 (completed). High 
level crossing at Castleton, N. Y., cost $17,000,000 (20 per cent com- 
pleted). Third and fourth tracking on Syracuse Junction branch, cost 
$460,000 (88 per cent completed). Grade separation at Erie, Pa., cost 
$450,000 (30 per cent completed). Track elevation through Elyria, Ohic 
cost $1,100,000 (30 per cent completed). Grade separation at Toledo, Ohio 
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cost $370,000 (7 per cent completed). Steel and concrete viaduct at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, cost $627,000 (95 per cent completed). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Four-track depression for 
the elimination of grade crossings at Cleveland, Ohio, including the building 
of 12 overhead highway bridges and six foot bridges, cost $4,500,000 (90 
per cent completed). 


New York, New Haven, & Hartford 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Revisioning of track at 
Worcester, Mass., cost $200,000 (completed). Lowering main line and 
yard tracks, revamping of bulk and coach yard and replacing of driveways 
with concrete at Springfield, Mass., cost $365,500 (66 per cent completed). 
Steel girder bridge at Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn., cost $212,000. 
Rearrangement of classification yard and extension of branch switch yard 
at Hartford, Conn., cost $132,403 (90 per cent completed). Construction 
of 10,444 ft. of track to connect east end of track at Westerly, R. L., 
with west end of track at Bradford, R. I., cost $120,000 (completed). 


Norfolk Southern 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Grade and line revision at 
various points along the line, cost $400,000 (completed). 


Northern Pacific Terminal of Oregon 
_ Other Important Work Under Construction: New 1,200,000 cu. yd. 
hydraulic fill, 8-stall brick and tile enginehouse, cinder pit, turntable, water 
station, oil fuel station and various other buildings constructed at Guild’s 
Lake freight yard, cost $400,000 (completed). New steel umbrella shed, con- 
crete team platform, auto unloading platform and additional trackage at pas- 
senger yard, cost $100,000 (completed). 


Oklahoma & Arkansas 
First Track: Saline Junction, Okla., to Day, 20 miles. 


Oregon Short Line 

First Track: NHomedale, Ida., to Erb, 7.46 miles. 

Second Track: From King Hill, Ida., to Hammett, 17.67 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Additions to storehouse and 
changes in present buildings at Pocatello, Ida., cost $153,000 (10 per cent 
completed). Extension to steel car shop at Pocatello, cost $130,000 (90 
per cent completed). Installing 15-ton, 85-ft. span traveling crane in 
store yard at Pocatello, cost $100,000 (90 per cent completed). Reservoir 
of 2,200,000 gal. capacity at Batise Springs, Ida., cost $100,000 (50 per 
cent completed). New yard tracks, moving stock yard and rearranging 
facilities, at Nampa, Ida., cost $125,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New wood preserving plant 
and storage yard at The Dalles, Ore., cost $464,942 (41 per cent completed). 
Enlarging single-track, timber-lined tunnel ,to double track tunnel and 
lining with concrete at Corbett, Ore., cost $175,900 (32 per cent completed). 
Enlarging single-track, timber-lined tunnel to double track and lining with 
concrete at Mosier, Ore., cost $108,568 (completed). New steel bridge 
over Yakima river and relocation of tracks at east end, cost $264,066 (60 
per cent completed). New substructure and replacing present substructure, 
of Bridge 7, near Kelan, Wash., cost $613,697 (35 per cent completed). 


Osage Railway 
First Track: Foraker, Okla., to Shidler, 10.4 miles. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
First Track: In Pennsylvania, from Alexandria Branch near Crabtree, 
3.61 miles. In Pennsylvania, Stroud Branch—Cresson division, 0.03 mile. 


Pere Marquette 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Construction of new line 
on Flint Belt Railroad to Flint, Mich., 8.2 miles. 


Philadelphia & Reading 


Second Track: In Pennsylvania at Darby Creek, 0.23 miles. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Replacement of -old steel 
viaduct at Homestead, Pa., cost $212,000 (2 per cent completed). 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
First Track: In West Virginia, 1.27 miles. In Pennsylvania, 1.88 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New classification yard and 
reinforced ccaling station, etc., at Avella, Pa., cost $25,000 (completed). 


Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 
Other Importont Work Under Construction: Building new line from 
Van Emman, Fa., to Eighty-four, Pa., 8.36 miles. 


Rapid Railroad 


First Track: Detroit, Mich., to Mt. Clemens, 0.95 miles. 
Second Track: Detroit, Mich., to Mt. Clemens, 2.51 miles. 


Roby & Northern 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New line under project 
from Roby, Tex., to Sweetwater, 23 miles. 


Santa Fe Northwestern 


Other Important Work Under Construction: New line under construction 
from Bernalillo, N. M., to a point beyond La Ventana, 63 miles. 


St. Louis-San Francisco 
Second Track: Windsor Springs, Mo., to Valley Park, 4.75 miles. 
Swedeborg, Mo., to St. John, 3.57 miles. : } 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Grade reduction and line 
revision at Crccker, Mo., cost $208,000 (90 per cent completed), 
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St. Louis-Southwestern 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Renewal of 200-ft. span 
over Trinity river and 3,200 ft. of trestle approach at Trinidad, Tex., cost 
$141,000 (completed). Paving 3,700 sq. yd. and rearranging tracks on 
Mary street, Waco., Tex., cost $101,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Southern Railway 
Second Track: New Line, Tenn., to Morristown, 1.01 miles. Gest 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, to state line, 0.55 mile. Kentucky-Ohio state line 
to Ludlow, Ky., 0.25 mile. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Double-track, silicon steel 
bridge, 3,240 ft. long, across the Ohio river between Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Ludlow, Ky., cost $3,600,000 (completed). 


Southern Pacific 
Second Track: Kern Junction, Calif., to Sivert, 11.60 miles. Tehachapi, 
Calif., to Cameron, 9.18 miles 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Tie treating plant at Wil- 
mington, Calif., cost $175,000 (completed). Tie storage yard, same location, 
cost $165,000 (25 per cent completed). Classification yards at Los Angeles, 
Calif., cost $265,000 (completed). Changes in old levee at Algiers, La., 
cost $173,000 (completed). Replacement of 259,100 sq. ft. of wooden floor 
and 6,564 lin. ft. of wooden bulkhead with concrete floor and retaining 
wall at Galveston, Tex., cost $150,000 (completed). Machine shop at 
El Paso, Tex., enlarged, cost $240,700 (completed). Steel bridge over 
Rio Grande replaced at Eagle Pass, cost $259,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Tunnel under tracks replaced with concrete at Houston, Tex., cost $316,000 
(50 per cent completed). Engine terminal and yard improvements and 
grade and line revisions, at various points on the system, cost $750,000 (5 
per cent completed). Strengthening of trestles between Beaumont, Tex., 
and Dallas to carry heavy traffic, cost $410,000 (completed). Changing of 
creosote plant at Houston, Tex., cost $117,500 (85 per cent completed). 


Stockton Terminal & East 


Second Track: In California, 0.5 mile. 


Tennessee Railroad 
Other Important. Work Under Construction: Building new branch line 
at Beech Fork, Tenn., cost $140,000. Building new branch line from 
Montgomery branch line, cost $100,000. 


Texas Southeastern 


Other Important Work Under Construction: New line under construc- 
tion from Vair, Tex., to Hiltonia, 40 miles. 


Tuckaseegee & Southeastern 
First Track: Sylva, N. C., to East La Port, 12 miles. 


Ulster & Delaware 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Extending present locomo- 
tive erecting shop, building new boiler house, installing electric crane and 
providing other new equipment at Kingston, N. Y., cost $150,000 (60 
per cent completed). 

Union Pacific 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Rebuilding portion of 10th 
street viaduct at Omaha, Nebr., cost $168,477 (completed). Addition to 
passenger station at Cheyenne, Wyo., cost $109,410 (completed). Coaling 
station at Carter, Wyo., cost $111,028 (35 per cent completed). New freight 
house, office building, etc., at Denver, Colo., cost $600,393 (50 per cent 
completed). Overhead steel viaduct and approaches at Denver, cost $269,- 
992 (10 per cent completed). Building 124-pen, feeding yards, hay barn 
with necessary grading, water supply, fire protection, etc., at Marysville, 
Kan., cost $143,095 (completed). 


Union Railroad 

Other Impcrtant Work Under Construction: Construction of yard and 
fill tracks at Universal, Pa., for the disposal of waste material, cost $187,000 
(50 per cent completed). 

Virginian 

First Track: Virwest, W. Va., to Glen Rogers, 14.46 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building 3.6 miles of line 
to connect with coal territory. Five-stall extension of enginehouse and 
alterations to old house at Elmore, W. Va., cost $129,000 (completed). 
Building pumping plant on Nottoway river at Victoria, Va., cost $206,000 
(completed). Building coal pier at Sewalls Point, Va., cost $3,265,000. 


Wabash 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Extension of the present 
concrete elevator at North Kansas City, Mo., cost $105,000 (25 per cent 
completed). Four through-truss, steel spans removed and replaced with 
steel deck plate girder spans on concrete piers and concrete slab deck at 
Attica, Ind., cost $115,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Washington, Brandywine & Point Lookout 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Building new line from 
Mechanicsville, Md., to Hollywcod, 12 miles. 


Western Maryland 
Other Important Work Under Ccnstruction: Locomotive repair shop, 
100 ft. by 300 ft., at Port Covington, Md., cost $400,000 (completed). 
Additions to grain elevator, workhouse and drying facilities and extension 
of dock gallery at Port Covington, cost $1,000,000 (completed). 


Western Pacific 

First Track: Bidwell, Calif., to Bidwell Bar, 2.02 miles. In California, 
not specified, 0.83 mile. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Replacing San Joaquin 
river bridge, cost $280,000 (90 per cent completed). New ice plant at 
Carlin, Nev., cost $170,000. (65 per cent completed). Construction of 
North Channel spur at Stockton, Calif., 6.3 miles long, cost $275,000 (5Q 
per cent completed). 
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Wichita Northwestern 


Other Important Work Under Construction: New line under project 
from Vaughn, Kan., to La Crosse, 13 miles. 


Wichita Valley 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Byers, Tex., 
to Waurika, Okla., 13.30. miles. 


Winston-Salem Southbound 


Second Track: Winston-Salem, N. C., to Fries Yard, 3.02 miles. 


Wyandotte Terminal 
First Track: In Michigan, 0.82 mile. 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Concrete viaduct over Illinois 
Central and Yazco & Mississippi -Valley tracks at McLemore avenue, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., cost $105,000 (completed). Rearrangement of northbound and 
southbound main tracks at west end of Nonconnah yard, cost $100,000 
(completed). 


Railway Construction in Canada in 1922 


Canadian National Railways 


First Track: In Canada, not specified, 1.48 miles. 


Canadian Pacific 

First Track: Russell, Manitoba, north, 5.8 miles. Langdon, Alberta, 
north, 19.63 miles. Weyburn, Alberta, westerly, 17.39 miles. Leader, south- 
easterly, Saskatchewan, 26.5 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building new line, Inter 
provincial and James Bay, Quebec, 78 miles, of which 42 are graded; Moose 
Jaw, southwest, Saskatchewan, 61 miles, the grading of which has been 
completed and rail laid on 30 miies. 


Grand Trunk 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Elevator repairs and im 
provements at Depot Harbor, Ont., cost $158,000 (completed). Overhead 
bridge at Main street, Toronto, rebuilt and enlarged, cost $120,000 (com 


pleted). 
Esquimalt & Nanamo 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Combined highway and rail 
way bascule steel bridge over the inner harbor at Victoria, B. C., cost 
$850,000 (highway section completed). 


Kettle Valley 
First Track: In British Columbia, 16.7 miles. 


Lacombe & North-Western 
First Track: In Alberta, from Mile Posts 36.7 to 49.3, 12.6 miles. 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
First Track: In Province of Ontario, from Cochrane, 44.4 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building new line near New 
Post, 25.8 miles. New line under survey from near New Post to Moose 
Factory, 110 miles. 


Receiverships and Foreclosure Sales During 1922 


Mileage Operated by Receivers on December 31 Totaled 


16,081; At End 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western, the mileage of railway 

lines in the hands of receivers on December 31, 1922, 
totaled 16,081. This mileage, compared with 14,502 miles 
at the end of 1921, and with the exception of that year, rep- 
resents the smallest mileage of railway lines in the hands of 
receivers since 1912. If we were to.exclude the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas with its system mileage of 3,807 and the 
Clover Leaf, which has a mileage of 454, the total would be 
11,820, which would look very favorable indeed. The Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas is about to be turned over to its new 
management under the terms of the reorganization plan. 
The foreclosure sales have taken place, so the Katy lines are 
included in the list of foreclosure sales of 1922 which is 
given in one of the tables. It is not expected at this time, 
however, that the receiver will be discharged until about 
the first of February or possibly the first of March, so that 
as of December 31, 1922, the system must be shown as 
being still in the hands of receivers. The interesting feature 
in connection with the Clover Leaf, or Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western, situation is embodied in the fact that it is about 
to’ be merged with the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
There is not to be any foreclosure sale. This will eliminate 


[‘tetedo. the Missouri, Kansas & Texas lines and the 


of 1921, 14,502 


the Clover Leaf from the receivership list, but not of Decem- 
per 31,.2%e0- : 

The roads that went into the hands of receivers during 
1922 totaled 12 with a total mileage of 4330. The two 





RECEIVERSIIIPS ESTABLISHED IN 1922 


Funded debt Capital stock 


Name ct road Mileage outstanding outstanding 
Carolina & Yadkin River.....cvcccses 35 $1,288,600 $1,840,000 
ee RS Fre eee 127 1,500,000 120,000 
Cee Ee MO «cease ve hares unsere 1,052 88,003,878 39,955,500 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus. 212 4,455,000 6,648,00( 
Denver & Rio Grande Western........ 2,604 120,226,000 57,988,582 
Detroit, Bay City & Western......... 126 729,000 450,00( 
ee eer errr ere 10 49, 30( 144,00 
Loranger, Louisiana & North Eastern. 10 100,00( 25,000 
SG. WIE Soca shaver eccave. 88 360,006 500,000 
Peoria Railway Terminal............. 11 2,444,000 1,000,00( 
Randolph & Cumberland.............. 23 138,00( 1,000,00 
Savannah, &  Sowllern. do. occ veces ce 32 Beata aie 150,001 

,330 $219,293,778 $109,821,082 





most important of these were the Denver & Rio Grand 
Western and the Chicago & Alton. The former had just 
been reorganized as the successor to the Denver & Rio 
Grande, which had been operated by a receiver since Jan- 
uary, 1918. The appointment of the present receiver dates 








FORECLOSURE SALES IN 1922 


Funded debt 





Namic of road Mileage outstanding 
Fe TS Leer er Pe. 78 $184,000 
Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek District.... 74 2,667,879 
ee ene ene 30 35,000 
Hawkinsville & Florida Southern............. 96 586,000 
International & Great Northern............... 1,160 26,315,000 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf...... ple tcece dain aortas 25 2,052,000 
Missouri & North Arkansas. a ote 365 8,340,000 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas......... “core 1,738 eenmas 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas cf Texas..:... 1,740 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern............ 329 Wdae ake 
i Ae ® eeee 3,807 143,322,900 
OEE 18 ee Ieee 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia............... 95 364,683 
i ER or Oy owe keke oie «aden ba 293 12,220,900 
OOEIOUNY TENE Sic ccc erecta tcacesud 10 69,000 
6,151 $196,157,362 


Capital stock 


outstanding Remarks 
$10,000 
2,000,000 Operation discontinued. 
202,659 
100.000 Fifty-one miles sold to Ga., Ashburn, Sylvester & Camill 
4,822,900 Bought ty St. L.-S. F. 
2,052.006 Now operated by Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown. 
Resumed operation, April 24, 1922. 


8,340,000 
oS Now in process of reorganization as Missouri-Kans 


jd cae Texas Lines. 
76,309,657 
1,446,577 Sold April 22, 1922; new company forme 


8,000,000 Turned over to new company January 31, 1922 
61,400 Taken over by Green Bay & Western. 





$103,344,284 
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Name of road 
Altoona Northern 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic.......... 
Birmingham & Southeastern............. 
Birmingham, Columbus & St. Andrews... 
Cape Girardeau Northern................ 
Carcliina & Yadkin River... ..... 20s... 
Caro Northern 
Central Indiana . 
Chicago & Alton. .......cccceccccccscecs 
Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus..... 
Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek District. 
Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern........... 
Caumkus & Greenville...........0-ce0e' 
Cumberland Railroad 
Dansville & Mount Morris...........2... 
Dayton, Toledo & Chicago............... 


ee 


Delaware & MordeeR. «cece cccscsccvcccs 
Denver & Rin Grande Western........... 
—- 2” err 
Detreit, Bay City & Western............ 
Eastern Kentucky 
ee a ee ee re 
Wace Se Se Pes co cece dcdecenecws 
Fort Smith, Poteau & Western........... 
Gainesville Midland 
Str Eee MPN a ern a} osc. eecaek eae 
Golf; “Texas & "Wnteri. cic cc ccc peccccens 
Hamvden Railroad Corp...............+- 
Helena, Parkin & Northern.............. 
Houston & Brazos Valley............... 
Kansas ‘City, Mexico & Orient.........-. 
Kansas City MNorthwestern............... 


Loranger, Louisiana & North Eastern..... 
ee a area 
Manistee & North Eastern.............. 
Midland & Northwestern................ 
Midland Railway 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines......... 


Morgantown & Wheeling..........+--+-- 
Muscatine, Burlington & 
Northwestern Terminal 


Ocilla Southern 
COREE OME, A 6065.60 coed secu stinnee 
ES OM eee eer 
Peoria Railway Terminal................ 
Pine Bin Be PROGR sc bo cc ncsinscccsess 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.......... 
Randolph & Cumberland................. 
ee eS re ere 
St. Louis, El Reno & Western........... 
SANE: TOUR ohh cs cds ecendcendvecss 
San Antonio, Uvalde *& Gulf............ 
SOMME EE Tis 6.6 o0s oie veers es a 
SE ae: CNIS 6 ads cid so Sdieraa’s ass 
SORE IIE orev sede weae ease : 
TORRE Ey De bir cea 66k eee tees 
Timmpeon tc SEGAGRIIG, <0 6 ven sncicc eens 
Toledo, Peoria & Western............... 
Toledo, St. Icuis & Western...........-. 
iso oe a, 
West Virginian Midlatd. 00.600. 60cccccses 
Wichita Falls, Ranger & Ft. Worth....... 


Mileage 
operated 
16 
640 
48 
38 
104 
35 
17 
127 
1,052 
247 


74 


102 





16,081 


Mileage 
owned 


75 


—_——— 


14,899 
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Date 
of receivership 
Aug. &, 1919 
Feb. 25, 1921 
July 26, 1920 
Dec. 24, 1908 
April 14, 1914 
April 18, 1922 
Sept. 1, 1921 
Oct. 31, 1922 
Aug. 31, 1922 
Aug. 1, 1914 
Jan 20, 1922 
May 2, 1919 
Dec. 1, 1921 
June 4, 1921 
April 5, 1920 
June &, 1894 
April 29, 1921 
March 16, 1921 
July 21, 1922 
Aug. 16, 1917 
Sept. 29, 1922 
March 31, 1919 
June 28, 1922 
Oct. 9, 1915 
Sept. 22, 1923 
Feb. 15, 1921 
March 27, 1915 
an. 24, 1921 
March 17, 1921 
Tuly 3, 1919 
Oct. 28, 1915 
Apr. 17, 1917 
Feb. 27, 1917 
Jan. 9, 1922 
Feb. 1, 1908 
Dec. 24, 1918 
March 1, 1920 
March, 1922 
Sept. | 27, 1915 
July 26, 1916 
May 20, 1921 
Jan. 21, 1920 
June 30, 1918 
Jan. 11, 1918 
Feb. 26, 1920 
Aug, 3, 1922 
Feb. 9, 1916 
Aug, i, 1905 
Feh. 8, 1922 
Feb. 2, 1911 
Oct. 9, 1915 
July 27, 1917 
Aug. 14, 1914 
March 4, 1921 
March 2, 1922 
Jan. 21, 1897 
Oct. 27, 1916 
March 6, 1920 
July 2, 1917 
Oct 22, 1914 
June 16, 1914 
Dec. 26, 192 
May 20, 1920 


RAILROADS IN THE HANDS OF RECEIVERS 


Funded debt Capital stock 


outstanding 
$370,000 


1,590,000 
88,003,878 
3,951,000 
4,455,000 
2,667,879 
2,390,000 
5,655,000 
1,087,000 
150,000 
386,980 


20,000 
120,226,000 
12,019,149 
729,000 
49,300 
6,240,000 
963,285 
8,616,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,600 
65,000 


100.000 
1,200,000 
1,012,090 

213,666 

360,000 

143,322,900 


730,000 
569,900 
2,217,000 


416,000 


14,655,600 
138,000 


4,895,000 
15,500,000 
9,807,014 
67,500 
600,v00 


$551,563,944 





$36 


outstanding 
$675,000 
30,000,000 
728,000 
110,000 
1,840,000 
100,000 
120,000 
39,955,500 
4,000,000 
6,648,000 
2,000,000 
4,110,500 


24,000 


25,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 

10,035 

500,000 
76,309,657 


345,800 
750,000 
3,000,000 


265,000 
250,000 
75,000 
1,000,000 
160,000 
15,000,000 
1,000,060 
1,000,000 
970,800 
1,143,300 
280,000 
2,250,006 
150,000 
350,000 
38,763,110 
250,000 
4,076,000 
20,000,000 
304,000 
120,000 
520,000 


:925,699 











from July 21, 1922, and resulted not so much from present 
operating difficulties as from the fact that the bondholders 
of the old company were not satisfied with the plan under 
which the read was reorganized under its new name. 

The Alton receivership results from a situation quite dif- 


ferent in character. 


It is a result 





although, of course, not 


entirely—of 1922 operating troubles represented notably in 
the effects of the coal and shopmen’s strikes. Coal constitutes 
normally about one-half the Alton’s total tonnage. The re- 
ceiver was appointed August 30. The announcement made at 
the time referred to these two factors and pointed out also the 
handicap of the excessive terminal costs and also the high fuel 
custs incident upon inability to secure regular supplies. 
was also stated that the Alton had for several years been 
unable to meet all of the interest on its 6 per cent general 
mortgage bonds, but that the holders of the bonds have 
permitted the interest to remain unpaid in the hope that 
general railroad conditions ultimately would adjust them- 
selves in such a way as to restore the property’s prosperity. 
lt was found that realization of this hope was not to be 
expected under the Alton’s 1922 conditions. 

Except for the Denver & Rio Grande Western and the 
Alton receiverships, 1922, as a whole, was characterized by 
a considerable measure of improvement, notably with ref- 


It 


erence to the mileage taken out of the hands of receivers and 





Dec. 31, 


RAILROAD MILEAGE 


Years ended 


ce aS 
ere ees 37 


(Figures to 1920, Inclusive, from I. C. C 
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Total old com- 


pany securities 


$1,045,000 
39,730,907 
1,475,606 
250,090 
1,266,00C 
3,128,600 
100,000 


125,000 
2,400,000 
3,012,000 

223,701 

860,000 

219,632,557 


5,217,000 


681,000 
250,000 
675,000 
3,444,000 
160,000 
29,655,600 
1,138,000 
1,600,000 
1.787.800 
2,643,300 
4,693,000 
5,627,760 
150,000 
350,600 
8,£92,930 
250,009 
&,9715009 
35,500,000 
0,111,014 
187,500 
1,100,000 


$914,489,6423 


‘Oo 
*s) 





IN THE H 
ber 31, 1920 
Miles of 
road operated 


by receivers 
at close cf year 


30 


Yea ware 19, 


nde wie 16 


vide eee 16 
ob sen 14 


40,819 


,856 


5476 


aC 
,090 


,290 
,502 


*Represents decrease for six months. 


ANDS OF 


Remarks 
Operation discontinued 


Sold Oct. 16, 1922 


Operation discontinued July 
31, 1922 


Operation discontinued 
Not operated 


Operation, except of 
nals, suspended 


termi- 
Operation discontinued 
Operation discontinued 


Will be turned over to new 
company shortly 


Foreclosure expected shortly 
Denver & Salt Lake sub- 
sidiary 


Operation 


discontinued Aug- 
ust 15, 1922 


Receivership terminated Jan, 
» 1923 








RECEIVERS 


. Statistics for Year Ended Decem- 
) 


Net change 

during the 
year in miles. 
of road operated 


Number of 
roads in charge 
of receivers 
at close of year 


v6.3 oe 192 
—2,963 169 
7,380 151 
11,614 12 
—6,117 94 
—2'392 71 
—5,675 52 
—1,681 45 
—1,022 27 
—290 27 
+-138 28 
—527 26 
3,175 34 
~45 29 
5,603 52 
+1,001 44 
—5,273 39 
—664 39 
+-5,193 44 
+6,500 49 
+2,322 68 
+11,615 85 
7,130 94 
—*2,550 80 
—17,428 82 
+1,832 74 
—2,618 65 
300 61 


ages 
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also as relates to the considerable mileage on which opera- 
tion, discontinued during 1920 or 1921, was restored. We 
have already spoken of the Katy and Clover Leaf, the 





SUMMARY OF FORECLOSURE SALES 1876 TO 1922 


Number Bonds 
of roads Miles and stocks 

30 3,840 $217,848,000 
54 3,875 198,984,000 
48 3,906 311,631,000 
65 4,909 243,288,000 
31 3,775 263,882,00U 
29 2,617 137,923,000 
16 867 65,426,000 
18 1,354 47,100,000 
15 710 23,504,000 
22 3,156 278,394,000 
45 7,687 374,109,000 
31 5,478 328,181,000 
19 1,596 64,555,000 
25 2,9 137,815,000 
29 3,825 182,495,000 
21 3,223 169,069,000 
28 1,922 95,898,000 
25 1,613 79,924,000 
42 5,643 318,999,000 
52 12,831 761,791,000 
58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
42 6,675 517,680,000 
47 6,054 252,910,000 
32 4,294 267,534,000 
24 3,477 190,374,000 
17 1,13 85,808,000 
20 693 39,788,000 
13 555 15,885,000 
13 524 28,266,000 

6 679 20,307,000 

8 262 10,400,000 

6 114 13,777,000 

3 138 2,547,000 
12 2,629 250,033,000 
17 1,100 93,660,109 
13 1,386 40,741,543 
12 661 25,910,990 

6 1,159 86,163,850 

9 1,470 83,189,500 
11 3,914 285,258,782 
26 8,355 703,444,855 
20 10,963 557,846,348 
11 76 24,735,187 

8 459 15,479,587 

7 380 7,676,200 
11 4,173 306,123,942 
15 6,151 299,491,646 





receiverships of which are shortly to be terminated. In addi- 
tion to these two, another important line is the International 
& Great Northern which, until its reorganization under its 
new name of International-Great Northern, has been in the 
hands of a receiver since 1914. The latest interesting devel- 
opment in connection with this road is the announcement 
of the proposed purchase of the new company by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco. 

A year ago, in commenting on the receiverships in force 
at that time, something was said concerning lines in receiver- 
ship which had discontinued operation. Railway conditions 
in 1922 were not extremely good, due to the coal strike, the 
shopmen’s strike and related developments, but they were 
very much better than in 1921. This was reflected in a 
much smaller number of roads in receiverships which ceased 
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operation and a restoration to operation of a number that 
had previously abandoned service. The Louisiana & North- 
west shown in the December 31, 1921, list of roads in 
receivership and as having taken up some of its track, has 
had an entirely new lease of life largely due to development 
of oil territory which it serves; details concerning the im- 
proved operating conditions of the road will be found in an 
article which appeared in the Railway Age of October 7, 
page 666. The Alabama & Mississippi which went into 
receivership in 1921, was granted in that year authority to 
abandon 67 miles of line. It was, however, sold at fore- 
closure in 1922 and is to be operated by a new company. 
The Hawkinsville & Florida Southern was shown in the 





ROADS GOING INTO RECEIVERSHIP, 1876 TO 1922 





Bonds 

Miles and stocks 
6,662 $467 ,000,000 

3,637 220,294,000 
2,320 92,385,000 
1,102 39,367,000 
885 140,265,000 
110 3,742,000 
912 39,074,000 
1,990 108,470,000 
11,038 714,755,000 
8,836 385,460,000 
1,799 70,346,000 
1,046 90,318,000 
3,270 186,814,000 
3,803 99,664,000 
2,963 105,007,000 
2,159 84,479,000 
Pe See eet” 36 10,508 357,692,000 
SR SE ee Sees > ee 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 
A Er a he ee oes: 38 7,025 395,791,000 
tc thene eke ew heed bee eR dees 31 4,089 369,075,000 
IN wi ns cle dstsrte raps age ined aiamasesto he es 34 5,441 275,597,000 
I 5a ori Xela agate wcateratine 3 Daren 18 1,537 92,909,000 
SS re es as eee 18 2,069 138,701,000 
ii aco: x wick © 4 eta tea eae ke 10 1,019 52.285.000 
RS cia oy Be. Wale Dida ted Sn bee > ees 16 1,165 78.234.000 
Bea Be aes ee ae 4 73 1.627.000 
2 a ee Pane oe es 5 278 5.835.000 
AAT et SSE NS ST, SR 9 229 18.823.000 
SS eee ae area 8 744 36,069,000 
BREE Ae Ss eee Ply os aA sen 10 3,593 176.321.0000 
EG ee ee a 6 204 55,042,000 
_, ee ee ee ees 7 317 13,585,000 
is éedles hse Chas Meas cate oink 24 8,009 596,359,000 
Bee A en ee 5 859 78,095,000 
SO ciechddt saaebbomeeuie ey hakeee us 7 735 51,427,500 
ere ene om 5 2,606 210,606,882 
CS ea Gee er eee 13 3,784 182,112,497 
oe SIA SEE. SASS © Ce 17 9,020 477,780,820 
a é: < afar dace de ie ee eee 22 4,222 199,571,446 
ree, rn ee 12 20,143 1,070,808,628 
aids alias de i 414-o rate ie weed bieale xb 9 4,439 208,159,689 
| EIR ES SS See © > Saye 19 2,486 61,169,962 
SIN oy rceicky g.c0 ise we ahora le we adee wie dlp ek 8 3,519 242,090,800 
SES eee Say EUS Se eae 7 244 11,886,779 
SR re eee ns Sora 10 541 21,620,150 
I sp ee dca ob b 0 ae Aa Mae e era a 14 1,744 63,872,113 
DO Gh 5.065 GR Kaien ee a bee a aane 12 4.330 109,821,082 





1921 receivership with the notation that it had been aban- 
doned but not taken up. Part of the line, 51 miles of the 
total of 96, was sold during 1922 and will be operated by a 
new company known as the Graysonia, Nashville & Ash- 
down. And last, but not least, is the 345-mile Missouri 
& North Arkansas which resumed operation on April 24. 
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A Powerful Mikado Type for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Maximum Tractive Effort, with Booster, 79,200 lb. 





Locomotive Orders in 1922 Best Since 1918 


Buying Movement Will Apparently Continue Into 1923— 
Nearly Every Road Places Orders 


in the United States totaled 2,600, according to the 
compilations of the Railway Age. ‘This total was 
more than 10 times the figure of 239 reported in 1921, that 
year being the poorest with one exception, namely, 1919, 
which has ever been experienced. Although the 1922 figure 
was over 10 times that of 1921, it did not prove at all spec- 


I OCOMOTIVES ordered during 1922 for domestic service 





Taste I—Locomorive Orpers oF 1921 


Por service: im the United States. .... 60. csc ccccsccscess eosewerene 2,600 
er a ete sl oa ie. dacs napa Rial Wiss Siu oiate/ or ee ataieceim vias 68 
a I OU ONS oo Sos ne bee aWinc Swieamateees ekeenciweels 131 

NN MINS 6 90s, Chae sis bbbCedccsan nee team aeb ence ene 2,799 





tacular as compared with other preceding years. The figure 
was the best reported since 1918, but is below rather than 
above the averages for various of the other preceding years 
shown in the tables. 

Orders placed by railroads in Canada with Canadian 
builders totaled 68 as compared with 35 in 1921 and 189 
in 1920. 

The export business in 1922 was largely conspicuous by 
its absence. There are shown in the tables of locomotive 





TasLte II—Orpers For Locomotives Since 1901 


Domestic orders only 





: Loco- Loco- 
Year motives Year motives 
go A ene Le ee ae 4,340 1908 ,182 
RIPE ihe vaca utay wes’ Sate 4,665 3,350 
OR cs ata on ecrctmenes 3,283 3,787 
SOBs cwltancle nalts waeonnt 2,538 2.850 
yg SHE One OE e ses a 6,265 4,515 
eg, ee ne ee LES eee 5,642 3,467 
19GF is ccccirg ane aiken a 3,482 1,265 

Domestic and Foreign 
Domestic Canadian Export . Tctal 
,61 acta 850 2,462 
2,91C 2,983 5,893 
2.704 3,438 6,142 
2,593 209 2,086 4,888 
214 58 989 1,179 
1,998 189 718 2.905 
35 546 820 





Prior to 1918 Canadian orders included under “Domestic.” 





orders which appear below only 131 locomotives. This com-’ 


pared with 546 in 1921, with 718 in 1920, and is the small- 
est figure which the Railway Age has reported since the 
practice was begun in 1915 of tabulating the totals of export 
orders. 


The year 1922—as far as domestic business was concerned 
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—was characterized by a resumption of locomotive purchas- 
ing on a large scale for the first time since 1918, in which 
year the United States Railroad Administration placed its 
orders for the U. S. R. A. standard locomotives. The 1922 
buying movement is still continuing, as was evidenced by 
the large orders placed in December and even in the last 
week of that month, in which week there is usually a falling 
off because of the holidays. The situation as a whole, 
therefore, augurs well for the present year. 

This buying movement was first in evidence in April, but 
it did not begin in earnest until July. By far the larger 
part of the vear’s business was placed in the latter six months 
and in this period practically every railroad in the country 
came into the market and placed fairly large orders for new 
motive power. A noteworthy feature was that the buying 
continued in volume through months when under normal 
conditions there is usually a slight falling off. It similarly 





Taste I]I—Locomotives Buitt 1n 1922 





SII Foss wigidln b.Nvre iw rye So bs oka e OE Oe eRe 1,303 
Rei), ss a6 .4 caw oss besouenswe ee be Seba 231 
MN iS. 4b Rain ko 60) Oe dienepaeeweleaeee wee 1,534 
Comparison with previous years 

Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 

866 309 1,176 1909* 2,596 29 2,887 

386 1,251 1910*.. 314 4,755 

554 1,875 597i"... 387 3,530 

514 2,475 1912+ E 512 4,915 

565 3,133 et ee 4,561 771 5,332 

3,384 i ars 1,962 273 2,235 

4,070 Lk eee 1,250 835 2,085 

5,152 ol Aare 1,367 4,075 

eon * “aa... Syepek 2/585 2,861 5,446 

595 5,491 ee 3,668 2,807 6,475 

720 6,952 i) Se 2,162 1,110 3,272 

798 7,362 {Ae 2,022 1,650 3,672 

456 2,342 ts) Pere 1,185 638 1,823 


*Includes Canadian output. 


*Includes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. 





seemed to be unaffected by such adverse factors as the coal 
strike and the shopmen’s strike, both of which had severe 
effects on net earnings. 

The large locomotive business during the year naturally 
reflects some of the more general aspects of the railway 
situation as a whole in 1922, although it is not as easy as 
might be desired to distinguish cause and effect. However, 
there can be little question that the locomotive orders re- 
flected the optimistic opinions which were generally held as 
to the expected improvement in business. Conditions in the 


railway field first began to look more favorable fairly early 
in the year when the earnings reports of the roads began to 
show much better net than in the corresponding months of 
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1921. It early began to be evident that industry was pick- 

ing up rapidly. The coal strike, which began April 1, 

caused a sharp falling off in coal traffic with particularly 

adverse effects to the coal carriers, but it was readily realized 

| that this business would be restored at the end of the strike 

and in a manner which would attempt to make up lost time. 

This condition, combined with an expected improvement in 

industry as a whole, which became more and more evident 

as the year advanced, made it necessary for the railroads to 

put their houses in order to handle a volume of traffic much 

in excess of that handled in 1921 and nearly comparable wi.h 

that handled in the peak months of 1918 or 1920. The 

orders were placed partly in anticipation of this traffic but 

rather more in anticipation of its continuance into 1923. In 

, fact, a large proportion of the orders have not yet been de- 
livered. 

It is difficult to say whether the strike of the railway 
shopmen may have had an effect on the volume of locomotive 
purchasing. On the one hand, it affected net earnings very 
adversely and unfavorable net earnings are not usually re- 
flected in large purchases of railway equipment. On the 
other hand, the difficulties of keeping locomotives in service 
served to emphasize only too plainly any lack of sufficient 

I motive power that might have existed. The situation on 

some roads was for a time, and on others still continues to be, 
serious as was shown on October 15 by a percentage of freight 
locomotives held for repairs requiring over 24 hours of 26.7 
per cent, or on December 1 of 24 per cent. 

During 1922 locomotive prices were somewhat more favor- 
able than they had previously been. They were lower earlier 
in the year than they have been more recently, but they are 
still much below the levels which checked locomotive pur- 
chasing during the war period. 

Taking the various factors by and large, it would appear 
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that the 1922—or rather the present—buying movement is 
due to more favorable net income, to more favorable prices. 
to conditions which emphasized any possible shortage of 
motive power during the shopmen’s strike and finally and 
presumably most important of all, to the expectations of an 
expanding traffic, which expectations have recently been 
realized in the heaviest car loadings on record for the latter 
two months of the year. 

Locomotive production in 1922 was comparatively small. 
This was due to the fact that the larger part of the orders 
placed were signed in the latter part of the year. In other 
words, a large proportion of the 1922 orders are still on the 
locomotive builders’ books and have not yet been delivered. 
This—combined with the expectation that the present buying 
movement should be continued well into 1923— indicates a 
favorable condition for the present year. It does not neces- 
sarily indicate anything like record-breaking production, but 
it does indicate a considerable measure of improvement over 
some of the past few years. In speaking of production, 
reference should be made to the large amount of repair work 
done in the shops of the locomotive builders and in the shops 
of other concerns in related lines of business which engaged 
in this class of work. Due to the shopmen’s strike an un- 
usually large volume of locomotive repair work was given to 
other than railroad repair shops. 

The locomotive orders which are listed in the acompanying 
tables are compiled from official sources. Some few omis- 
sions of small unimportant orders doubtless occur. The de- 
tails presented were supplied by the railways and the indus- 
trial companies in response to inquiries from the Railway 
Age. They were checked against similar lists furnished 
through the co-operation of the builders and against the 


weekly reports in the Equipment and Supplies column of the 
Railway Age. 














Locomotive Orders in 1922 


For Service in the United States 










, ; J Mech. Feed 
Purchaser Ne. Type Service Weight Cylinders stoker water heater Builder 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown............ 2 2-8-0 Freight 155,000 20 x 26 No Yes 3aldwin 
Alabama & Vicksburg...........2sse2e> 1 4-6-2 Passenger 225,000 22 x 28 No No Baldwin 
1 2-8-2 Freight 219,000 22 x 28 No No Baldwin 
2 2-10-2 Freight 270,000 26 x 28 No No Baldwin 
: 1 0-10-0 Switching 320,600 30 x 32 No No Baldwin 
Alabama Great Southern................- 10 2-8-2 Freight 288,000 26 x 30 No No American 
American Brake Shoe & Fdy............. 1 Se | eepawenws 99,000 16 x 24 — er American 
American Sintering Co........cccccccecs 1 SEES" a aeeeagene 52,000 8 nce vee eee Heisler 
PE UGE, in ds ce cevccerevcicene 1 |) ae Coe 99,000 16 x 24 ah American 
Apalachicola Northern ........:..ccccece 2 2-8-0 Freight 123,500 18 x 24 No mn American 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............ 20 2-10-2 Freight 396,500 30 x 32 No Yes Baldwin 
6 2-10-2 Freight 407 ,000 30 x 32 Yes Yes Baldwin 
15 2-8-2 Freight 327,000 a7 x 32 No Yes Baldwin 
3 4-8-2 Passenger 365,000 28 x 28 Yes Yes Baldwin 
5 4-8-2 Passenger 353,500 28 x 28 No Yes saldwin 
10 4-6-2 Passenger 309,600 25 x 28 No Yes Raldwin 
ae CC ERC T RT ETE T Te 45 4-6-2 Pass. & Frt. 275,950 25 x 28 No No Baldwin 
I ke BS ol ube ona bene neese-s 85 2-8-2 Freight 327,400 26 x 32 Yes No Baldwin 
15 4-6-2 Passenger 288,060 25 x 28 No No Baldwin 
2 0-4-4-0 Elec Pass. & Frt. Se. = —=— (i nein’ sal buaih General Electric 
EE 1 a. .° « eeabivees an ° Rees pee Heisler 
ee Se Cs, cen tuenewasaes 1 a =r Sid ea Heisler 
Boston & Albany...........s.ccscseesees 8 2-8-2 Freight 334,000 28 x 30 Yes Yes American 
SR Cree 22 0-8-0 Switching 221,000 25 x 28 No No American 
A 2 0-8-8-0 Switching 465,000 26 & 40 x 28 No No American 
Se ery ee eerererr eee i 0-4-4-0 Elec. Switching re eee See — Company shops 
Boyne City Lumber Co.........-...0000- 1 a)? ) shegbaes 66,060 12 x 18 a American 
Brimstone R. R. & Canal Co............. 1 Sh ears tate sae cs 149,000 21 x 26 i ee American 
Brooks-Scanlon Lbr. Co PR ae ee 1 2-8-2 Freight 144,000 18 x 24 No No Baldwin 
Brooks-Scanlon O’Brien Co..............:. 1 2-8-2 Freight 144,006 18 x 24 No No Baldwin 
Brownell Improvement Co........... 2 ae. w hase seen 79,000 14 x 22 “we 5% American 
Buffalo Slag Co........ asin wee $0 6d pee Sie 1 A ae eee 99,000 16 x 24 oes =e American 
Buffelen Lhr. & Mfg. Co...........0000. 1 Rese se i ann — ois Heisler 
Caddo River Libr. Co... cccccscsccccccscs 1 2-8-2 Freight 152,200 19 x 24 No No Baldwin 
California & Oregen ee ee ee 1 2-6-2 Freight 140,180 18 x 24 No No Baldwin 
Camp Mfg. NE as Sid nis ainlate alavdeie an a prdarhs 1 TS eee ti AR 67,000 13 x 20 — ee American 
meg) Me, SEE ee 1 2-8-0 Freight 158,520 20 x 24 No No Baldwin 
Canton Railroad te vtek Ace ae Raed ees 1 0-6-0 Switching 163,280 21 x 28 No No Baldwin 
Casey, We Big Cae. ove cscs ccecsisseses 2 ee" > OSS hae ses 79,000 14 x 22 aah sa:6 American 
Carnegie Steel Co..... eS yrrr tere 1 . aaa 177,000 22 x 28 gus a American 
Castner, Curran a Wes wa '0 bases cee ce 1 es "| Yamaaaean 79,000 14 x 22 ne ivi American 
Central New England.................++: 20 0-8-0 Switching 220,000 25 x 28 No No American 
Re Gn SIS cc n.die cas veeeusneceaus 2 4-8-2 Passenger 316,000 27 x 28 No No American 
8 2-8-2 Freight 280,000 24 x 30 No No American 
: 10 2-8-2 Freight 286,000 27 x 30 No No Lima 
Comal GE Tia BUN a bic vals ek iccces 10 2-8-2 Freight 342,500 27 x 32 Yes Yes American 
5 4-6-2 Passenger 293,400 26 x 28 No No Baldwin 
10 0-8-0 Switching 240,000 24 x 30 ined oth American 
; 5 0-6-0 Switching Cintas.) (Lee eens = ~~ American 
Cememens . Oi Gian sic tcc cv cdesosccas 25 Mallet Freight 441.000 22 & 35 x 32 Yes No American 
6 4-6-2 Passenger 315,000 27 x 28 Yes No American 
52 4-8-2 Passenger 352,000 28 x 30 Yes No American 
25 DEG Sea eaceoes «| RE oe. ee American 
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January 6, 1923 


Purchaser 


Chicago & Eastern IlIlinois............... 
Chicago & North Western................ 


Chicago, Aurora & Elgin...............-. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............ 


Chicago Great Western..... sie ceesecienses 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville........ 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul........... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........... 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. . 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron M. Co............. 
Caleta +B (Os 6 evden edenas es 


Cemmcenwealth Edison Co.............+.. 
ee eNO ER eS Yee 
ee ee ee eee 
ee ae a 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........ 


Denver & Rio Grande Western........... 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line............. 
NTL A Sikes itl ada cncies ibe 
ee ere eer ere Tere 
Emory Miver Lasiber Co... 2.02. cccciccece 
pO SE ee err 
Oe Po aale ee eieate poss thas oes. oed Baa eres 


ee + eee 
Eureka Lumber Company..............+. 
ge SR eee ba ata naa 
Florence Pipe Fdy. & Mach. Co.......... 
FIO Ne I ink Soe wake oe cade sox 


Pe, Wrerthe Se) Gee Cs hein s cadeeses 


Fruit Growers  EaGreee sos... cecccccccess 
ge ee ee 
Ee ee Oe re ree 
oe OE ee eer re 
Green Bay & Western........%.........-- 
ee ee a Sr 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern................- 
eS ee 
Hammermsll ‘Pager Co. ....scccccevscees 
Hagmenvnne Bae? C6606. cckas ceed sies 
Hemast, Chee, @ Sons, Fac... svsiss.s- 
Hedlund Bex & Lumber Co.............. 
Holten Inter-Urban 
SEO MTR a6 cag ews wawade wom 
Humble Oil & Refining Co..............+. 
Illinois Central 


TE I, ov 6 exh ee elannoncoue bene 
Ley IN 6.50.4: 50s's Seeds viete0 oscs 
International Harvester Co.......... 00+: 
International Paper Co. si... cscs cccccccs 
i SS oer eer 
Kaul Lamibet Company... 6. 6c cscs sees. 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co........ 
Leonard Meamedy & Co........0ceccesees 
Oe ee ee ee re 
Fy. ee eee er eee 
Lakewood Sand & Gravel Co............. 
Lehigh & New England........ccccseeees 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co.............. 
Lehigh Valley 


Lock Haven Fire Brick Co..............- 
Lge. Ae OW. 56 6 5 osc ciio a cicteces 
EO Till o 55 5-05 ede oes ped Chew aioe 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake............... 


Louisiana Central Lumber Co............. 
Louisell Pine & Hardwood Co...........-. 
Louisville & Nashville.............eee0e 


+ 
ODOM US Ut we 


— 


-_ 


w 


— ee 
ee fe eh et fh fe tt oe OO et ee I NR H OCU Wh WOU 


_ 
COMO RP WH LK SDH REHM AUH 
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5 
5 
1 
1 
6 
9 
6 
1 
1 
0 
2 
g 
6 
0 
4 


RAILWAY AGE 


Type Service 
2-8-2 Freight 
4-6-2 Passenger 
4-6-2 Passenger 
2-8-2 Freight 
0-6-0 Switching 
4-6-2 Passenger 
2-8-2 Freight 
0-6-0 Switching 
4-0-4 Elec. Freight 
4-8-2 Passenger 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
(| Pret ee 
:  , Se ee 
0-6-0 Switching 
2-8-2 Freight 
4-6-2 Passenger 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
4-8-2 Passenger 
2-8-2 Freight 
0-8-0 Switching 
0-8-0 Switching 
4-6-2 Passenger 
2-8-2 Freight 
0-6-0 Switching 
4-6-2 Passenger 
2-10-2 Freight 
2-10-2 Freight 
2-10-2 Freight 
0-6-0 Switching 
0-6-0 Switching 
[ee = -ewannee os 
2-8-0 Freigh 
4-6-2 Passenger 
4-6-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
S64 =<: ssoemees 
0-4-0 Switching 
A oe: 
a, Je ee 
vo” Sere 
4-8-2 Freight 
2-8-0 Freight 
=, eT 
2-8-2 Freight 
ee. «= - eee 
0-4-2 Switching 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
4-6-2 Passenger 
4-6-2 Passenger 
on, OPE 
2-6-0 Freight 
ee 
es CO 
4-6-2 Pass. & Frt. 
0-6-0 Switching 
4-6-2 Passenger 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
ae « ‘geoeeodes 
Meare ©’) “sueceeeee 
2-8-2 Freight 
ys 
2-6-2 Freight 
Re 200! wan Pawie 
ee > a a iireaten 
2-10-0 Freight 
0-6-0 Switching 
ee saasseese 
2-6-2 Freight 
2-6-2 Freight 
2-6-2 Freight 
See, = “Snapeenes 
eee... swndeeiees 
0-6-0 Switching 
2-10-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
0-8-0 Switching 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-6-0 Switching 
0-8-0 Switching 
0-6-0 Switching 
0-4-0 Switching 
ws, J Cee 
2-6-0 Freight 
0-4-0 Switching 
ims err cou 
Peet! o eaedemees 
0-8-0 Switching 
er eS oe 
2-8-0 Freight 
2-8-0 Freight 
Cae. + aesecaae'e 
on . Ce Cee 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
ee Mi 
2-6-0 Freight 
0-&-0 Freight 
4-8-2 Passenger 
4-8-2 Passenger 
2-6-2 Freight 
eo errr cr 
2-8-2 Freight 
2-8-2 Freight 
4-6-2 Passenger 
0-8-0 Switching 
2-8-2 Freight 
0-8-0 Switching 





Weight 
310,000 
311,000 
273,500 


290,000 
237,000 
287,600 
332,000 


99,000 
92,000 
92,330 
134,690 
52,000 
100,000 
382,000 
282,700 
221,700 
282,700 
176,000 
216,000 
121,000 
65,000 
112,940 


275,000 
225,600 
79,000 
301,500 
301,500 
79,000 
43.000 
320,060 
328,500 


bo 


Cylinders 
28 x 30 
27 x 28 
25 x 28 
27. x 32 
21 x 28 
26 x 28 
27 2 32 
21 x 28 
27 x 30 
27 x 30 
af 430 
27 x 30 


22 x 26 
at xz 3 
23 x 28 
26 x 30 
28 x 30 
28 x 30 
28 x 28 
26 x 30 
25 x 2 
25 x 28 
23% x 26 
28 x 30 
19 x 26 
27 x 28 
30 x 32 
30 x 32 
30 x 32 
22 x 26 
21 x 26 
% & 41 x 30 
25 x 28 
25 x 28 
28 x 32 
16 x 24 
28 x 30 
5 & 39 x 32 
28 x 30 
23 x 30 
25 x 
27 x 30 
12 x 18 
28 x 32 
28 x 32 
25 x 28 
27 x 28 
20 x 26 
10 x 16 
14 x 22 
22 x 26 
20 x 26 
27 x 28 
28 x 32 
28 x 32 
28 x 32 
11 x 16 
19 x 26 
26 x 30 
26 x 30 
15 x 24 
22 x 28 
25 x 28 
22 x 26 
16 x 24 
15 x 24 
15 x 24 
17 x 24 
17 x 24 
30 x 32 
27 x 30 
25 x 2 
27 x 30 
22 x 26 
25 x 28 
19 x 26 
13 x 20 
18 x 24 
12 x 18 
25 x 30 
25 x 30 
14 x 22 
27 x 32 
27 x 32 
14 x 22 
11 x 16 
27 x 30 
27 x. 30 
27 x 32 
27x 32 
at @ 32 
13 x 20 
23 x 28 
29 x 28 
29 x 28 
20 x 24 
27 x 32 
26 x 30 
25 x 28 
25 x 28 
26 x 30 
25 = ‘28 


Mech. 

stoker 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 


No 


Feed 
water heater 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
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Builder 


American 
Lima 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
General Electric 
Lima : 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin - 
American 
Heisler 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Lima 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Heisler 
3aldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Lima 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
eisler 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Company shops 
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Purchaser 


McKeesport Connecting 
McKelvey Brothers 
SE CE nce ceneds ed cote uses de oe 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah............... 
Magma yA 
I iis. eae ve ne pees baw 
Mansfield Sheet. &  ® , 3: “eee 
DP I rasa srcectridvecesocune 
ES OE ew ci bewah oo es 
Mesaha Cliffs Iron Mining Co............ 
Michigan Central 


eee ewe teers eeeee 


Midland Valley 
PE eS, onc. doe uccencur corse 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie.... 
pe ee arr 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas............00-- 


Missouri Pacific 


ED GE aw nce cee ceases 
aE aie basic te Babes $06 +eSE TERE RO 
ES RE ee ee 
EE on ce aan Hebei 6 au 00 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis........ 


National Enameling Co...........s.es00. 
rational Eber. & Bete. CO. .ccccccivcvececs 
Se Se PEE 6 6 as cwdvceedsacéeense 


New York, ree 
New York, 


New York, Ontario & Western............ 
EE Pe a 6 caduséecerveceanacene 


Chicago & St. 
New Haven & Hartford....... 


RS III. 4, os Vince s canevenweasess 
ee Se ee ca neues vececeseens 
Northern Pacific 


Northwestern Pacific 


North River Ccal & Wharf Co........... 
SE ae 
CE Rs os wb Kets 6 asc eeu nee 
Oregon-Washingtcn R. R. 


oe So eee ee ee 
ES NE IDs oink a's cee cove eee 


Pacific States Lbr. Company...... 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Elec. 
Pennsylvania 


OG i PRR, oo de vetcscseveeees 
on vec kceesenetan anes 
UE I OE ONG 6 once eces cevasecroes 
TENG £8 de on acc eeeeu dada dese 
Philadelphia & Reading...... 


Pittshurch, Lisbon & Western 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co................ 
OE ern 
ON ES Se eee 
Public Service Co. of No. Ill 
 - Sf 2a eee 
Richmond, Fred, & Potomac.............. 


Riverside Portland Cement Co........... 
Robinson, Dwight P.. & Co., 
Ruggles & Rademaker..................:. 
ee ann oc a sss ee ne veer 
St. Louis Coke & Chem, Sa 
es RS DIIGO sciccc cis geecvcors 


Sacramento Northerm ....ccccccccccccccs 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass............. 
ee Went Ba, Oe WUD Ce occ cotesccoce 
Se fe eee 
I pal anattewk os creeeseus 


oo ee er ee ee 
I anlar uci lalw ign & wr 6 wettinl ash bed 
OE NE ree 
ee: Cn. ss we vpetinsa ke 
Snoqualmie Falls Lbr. 
Solvay Process Co 
Seuthern Pacific 
Southern Railway 


South San Francisco Belt Line 
ON = SS eee 
ON Oe eee see 
i Ct nina ad epiececaeudwnt 
i tas a Uke eel os semis eee 
ET GD, Veivdcieneseemqeweds ° 
Wedeedees COPPA vccccccceceveees ceeeeee 


No. 
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Service 
Switching 
" Freight | 
Freight 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Passenger 
Freight 


Passenger 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Passenger 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Passenger 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Passenger 
Freight 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Freight 


Freight Elec. 


Freight 
Freight 
Passenger 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Passenger 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Passenger 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Passenger 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 


Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Freight 
Frt. & Sw. 
Passenger 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 


Weight 
165,000 
185,000 
136,500 
199,000 

77,500 

79,000 

94,600 
156,000 
219,000 
334,000 
288,000 


163,000 
272,000 
315,000 
220.000 
327,000 
327,000 
335,000 
292,000 
313,000 
139,000 
327,000 
290,000 
141,000 
148,800 
216,000 
216,000 


168.000 


141,150 

99,000 
140,000 
230,000 
172,000 
128,000 


112,900 
80,000 


298,000 


130,000 


Cylinders 
22 x 28 
20 x 28 
18 x 26 
2Z x 28 
14 x 22 
14 x 22 
17 x 24 
22 x 26 
19 x 26 
po: x 28 
x 30 
2344 om = 
246" x 28 
x 24 
3 x 26 
25 x 28 
28 x 30 
25 x 28 
27 x 32 
27 x 32 
27 x 30 
26 x 30 
27 x 32 
18 x 24 
27 x 
26 x 30 
21 x 26 
18 x 24 
25 x 28 
25 x 28 
28 x 30 
28 x 30 
23% x 26 
26 x 30 
22% x 26 
25 x 28 
27 x 28 
28 x 30 
25 & 39 x 32 
22 x, 28 
26 x 28 
28 x 30 
28 x 30 
25 & 39 x 32 
20 x 28 
21 x 28 
16 x 24 
18 x 24 
26 & 41 x 32 
29% x 30 
26 & 41 x 32 
22 x 26 
18 x 24 
17 x 24 
18 x 24 
18 x 24 
18 x 24 
14 x 22 
30% x 32 
27 x 28 
21 x 26 
22 x 28 
25 x 32 
25 zx 32 
25 x 28 
20 x 24 
13 x 20 
18 x 24 
16 x 24 
19 x 26 
24 x 28 
21 x 28 
18 x 24 
24 x 20 
18 x 24 
21 x 26 
28 x 28 
a = 32 
18 x 24 
26 x 32 
20% x 28 
18 x 24 
15 x 24 
ep .. 
18 x 24 
13 x 20 
25 x 30 
26 x 30 
25 x 28 
20 x 26 
19 x 24 
16 x 24 
16 x 24 
14 x 22 
20.x 26 


Mech. 
stoker 


No 
“ 
No 
No 


No 
No 


Yes 
te 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 


Yes 


No 
No 


Oil 
Oil 


Oi 
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Feed. 
water heater 


No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 


Yes 
No 
No 


No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
No 


No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


es 
Wo 
rn 
No 


Builder 
Baldwin 


Lima 
Lima 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
American 
Lima 
Lima 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Lima 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Lima 
Lima 
American 
American 
Lima 
Lima 


Westingho 


American 
American 
Baldwin 

American 


Baldwin 


use 


Amer.-Westingh’e 


Westinghouse 


American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
3aldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
3aldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
3aldwin 
Baldwin 
sal lwin 
Ame rican 
Baldwin 
Company 


Co. shop- 
Co. shop-West’se 


Lima 
American 
Porter 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Company 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
General 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Heisler 
American 


shops 
West’se 


shops 


Electrie 
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January 6, 1923 


Purchaser 


Superior Portland Cement Co............. 
Tavares & Gulf....... sed eecccesvepocuce 
Temple Lumber Co........c.ceeseceecees 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia........... 
Tenneaee GMD: So..4 «v0.46 Kwasdcesee 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R........+.--- 


Tennessee Copper Co.......seceeeeeeeeees 
see Oe ee re ee ee 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co................. 
Texan dives dhs cakes eeeavetcn bes 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western............. 


Told): eb 56k 4 ances ss hi Pur neraee 


Trout Creek Lumber Co...............-. 
oe me Ee ee ee ee ee 
Ueiek POR sis siscicwessiaws serepe sues 


Upper Merion & Plymouth............... 
Utah 


eee ee 


Ry. 
U. S. ee MN Si isiie oid ada a udlereewee 
OU. S. Metals Metinimg Co. ... 2. ccccccece 


Universal Portland Cement Co............ 
Vacuum Oil Co..... ES re ee renee 
Vance, J. A., Lumber Company........... 
Vanderbilt Coal & Coke Co.........sse00. 
Wabash, Chester & Western.............. 
Warren Pipe & Foundry Co.............. 
i ee eee oe ee ee 
Washington & Old Dominion............. 
Waterman Fouke Lumber Co...........+.. 
eee OS ree ee 
Wasne Cael Ga. oc ccvcceces Otc ceeeoawe 
Western Maryland aie 
Western Pacific ....0..00- 

West Penn Power Co........ as 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Co............ ae 
Wheeling Steel Corp.........-.eeeeees we 


Wichita Falls & Southern.............. a 
Li a eee bese ae 
Winston Co. ....eseessecesereceeecces ee 
Wisconsin & Michigan........... ae) ee 
Wynooches Timber Company.......... ewe 
Vakions Vaeley THOS. CO... 2. ccccccveccs 
Yosemite Valley .....ssccccrecessccccces 
Youngstown & Ohio River...........++00- 





Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd. (P. I.)........ 


Argentine State Railways..........sese0. ‘ 
Atkins, B., & Go. (Cuba)... cccccccces 
Beth. Chile Iron Mines.......... naeeaiente 
Caldas Ry. (Columbia, S. A.).....-.ccees 
Central America of Cuba..........++.-+- 


ee ee ee ee eer 


oo ee rrr eer ee 
Czarnikow Rionda PA Pods acs towseae eee 
E. F. Araraquara (Brazil)........eseceeee 
Hokkaiec Kogyo Tetsudo (Japan)......... 
Insp. Fed. Das Estrada for E. F. Cent. do 

Piauhy (Brazil) ....cccccccccece eee 


Korean Central ...ccccccccccsccescvcece 
Menten TARRY «cp eccccscccccssvicvcie 


pO ee Or er es ee 
Mogyana Ry. (Brazil) .....2.-.e-cccccces 
Norde Ry. of Spain.......- oe sevcsccceces 
Norton Griffith & Co. (Brazil)...........- 
Ulen Contracting Corp.........-sceeeeres 


Paris-Orleans (France) .......cccccscoees 


Paris Orleans Railway ....0.2..sccccccece 
ye. UE ee paring 
Polish State Railways ........-.++++> 

Serocabana Railway (Brazil) ‘ 
E S. Tubarao A. Ararangua (Brazil)..... 
CR FE MOA. ev ceases teseoeretee snes 





United Railways of Yucatan... ........... 
United Sugar Companies of S. A.......... 
Villa Yon Atocha (Argentina)............ 
Villa Yon Atocha (Bolivia)...........0... 





*Net included in total. 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co............-20% 
Brunner | Be Re ee er 
CE IED a wic ceeds ocs a0 4h encsesy 


Crows Nest Pass Lumber Co............-- 
|. Re eas Saas 
St. Lawrence RR i dca chink & mhametiele ae 
Se, PU a OE Eo ances cdcccesceees 
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"Freight 
Freight 
Freight 

Passenger 

Switching 

Passenger 
Freight 

Switching 
Freight 

Switching 
Freight 

Passenger 
Freight 

Switching 
Freight 

Switching 

Switching 


Freight 
Freight 
Switching 


eee eeeeee 


ee eee eeee 


eee eeeeee 


Pass. & Frt. 
Freight 


Pass. & Frt. 


eee eeeeee 


Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 


AGE 





Weight 
53,000 


137,100 
201,000 
200,000 
142,000 

89,700 

99,000 
345,000 
494,500 


121,000 
126,000 


eeeeee 


70,000 
90,000 


120,000 


72,000 


-126,000 
79,000 
29,000 
65,900 


Cylinders 
12 x 18 
16 x 24 
17 x 24 
20 x 24 
22 x 28 
23 x 28 
21 x 26 
21 x 26 
20 x 26 
26 x 28 
21x 28 
21 x 28 
19 x 26 
22 x 28 
22 x 28 
20 x 26 
15 x 20 
16 x 24 

x 28 


eeseeee 


25 x 28 
291%4 x 30 
20 x 26 
18 x 24 
8 x 12 
20 x 26 
21 x 26 
18 x 24 
7i 2.3% 
16 x 24 
15 x 22 
15 x 20 
15 x 20 
11 x 16 
27 x 32 
28 x 30 
24 x 24 
20 x 26 
18 x 20 
21 x 26 
18 x 26 
16 x 24 
11 x 16 
21 x 28 
17 x 24 
19 x 28 
8 x 12 
16 x 24 


seeeees 
eeeeeer 


17% x 20 


eeeeees 


eeseeee 


Mech. 
stoker 


on 
No 
No 


Oil 
Oil 
Oil 
No 
No 
No 
No 
ies 
Yes 


No 
Yes 
No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
N 

No 
No 
No 
No 
Oil 


No 


No 


Feed 
water heater 


No 
No 
No 


Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
Yes 
No 
No 


No 
No 
Ne 
No 
No 


No 


No 
No 


Electrical equipment ortly 
1 ee ~ 


No 


Builder 


American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Westinghouse 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Porter 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
ldwin 
Baldwin 
General Electric 
Idwin 
Westinghouse 


American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
General Electric 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 


American 
American 
Baldwin 

{ American 

?) General Electric 
Porter 
American 
Westinghouse 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 

{ American 

UGeneral Electric 
Westinghouse 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 


American 
Lima 
Heisler 
American 
Canadian 
Canadian 
Heisler 
American 
American 
American 
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A 40-ft. Gondola Car of 100,000 Ib. Capacity for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


F reight Car Orders Eight Times 1921 Figure 


Total for 1922 Exceeded Only Twice Since 1906—Carriers 
at Last Begin to Make Up Deferred Requirements 


HE FREIGHT cars ordered during 1922 for service in 

the United States reached a total of 180,154. This 

was the largest total reported in any year since 1912. 

With two exceptions it was the largest number of cars 

reported in any year since 1906, the two exceptions being 

1909, in which year 189,360 cars were ordered, and 1912, 
in which year the orders totaled 234,738. 

The true significance of the 1922 figures is contained, 

however, in the fact that the 1922 total was nearly eight 


Taste I—Fretcut Car Orpers or 1921 


For service in the United States............ eee yeep ree 180,154 
For service in Canada... ; Red ee tae See ey 746 
For expert to other countries watera:iel diiwe o 6h Oele hess oaeeeew ks 1,072 

OS See iL. caked ts VaeG eheeek aeons aoe | «‘Seeta 


times the figure of 23,346 reported for 1921, or in the fact 
that 1922 is the first year since 1918 in which orders topped 
the 100,000 mark. This means that in 1922 the railways at 
last found themselves in a position to take steps to remedy 





Tarte I1—Orpers ror Freicutr Cars Since 1901 


Domestic orders 


Freight Freight 
Year cars Year cars 
DE wee eee es emes dd eacc ens 193,439 eh nb We Arua ono ate alte a 62,669 
> SS 195,248 Std ca de dw il “dees ated a wate 189,360 
De Mintch > Can wae de vke6o dae 108,936 ng EE ree 141,024 
RRA SA a oe owe 106,561 RE ree. 3 ree 133,117 
| eee een 341,315 CS Se ae UY 234,758 
.) ar éacnee® Tee La Se CE CTE CO 146,732 
Pe okaeaces 04 an WO tie od 151.711 Ee a eee 80,264 
Domestic and foreign 
Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
a es 109,792 — 18,222 128,014 
Phin otesy cet In) « teehee 35,314 205,368 
SN she cieéguh 4 a ON i eee 53,191 132,558 
a. eee ivens,, are 9,657 53,547 177,317 
oo aaa 22,062 3,837 3,994 29,893 
ra ei 84,207 12,406 9,056 105,669 
ie Lneews 23,346 30 4,982 28.358 


Prior to 1918 Canadian orders included in dcmestic. 





the shortage of freight car facilities with which they have 
now been confronted for a period of several years. 

In addition to this factor the most favorable feature in 
the situation is that the buying movement by which 1922 was 
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characterized is apparently to be continued well into 1923. 
At least this is the conclusion one must come to if the amount 
of buying which continued up to the end of December is 
taken as any criterion. 

In an article entitled, “Railway Facilities Expansion Be- 
hind Traffic Growth,” which will be found on another page 





Taste III—Fretcut Cars Buitt in 1921 


United States Canada Total 

DEE «of tes qe wee a wwe ane 66,289 458 66.747 

a eee rere vate 1,126 10¢ 1,226 
67,415 558 67 


Ccmparison with Previous Years 


Freight 


Year Domestic Foreign Total 
i MOE CP Oe re oe Core 117,982 1,904 119,886 
Ee ae ar re ee 113,070 2,561 115,631 
- Se 068 00eseeGecteetens 132,591 4,359 136,950 
Sn: Wis 41 Saeoemaus aye 161,747 2.800 162,599 
SE “wsnieeoesthnadeewes 153,195 1,613 152,801 
SD. uvetes te peceawtaee eins 60,955 1,995 60,806 
A, Sere ere 162,701 5,305 165,155 
DET Ge Soe dennG ke dw areces 236,451 7,219 240,503 
PS | Wa chines aeudseeen ds 280,216 9,429 284,188 
See. Tk otis @ iy eee yeas 75,344 1,211 76,555 
SE. Siskadconhoenaee se 91,077 2,493 93,570 
SG ichentAavecnanwess 176,374 4,571 180,945 
SOE” ‘Se SkxcnGeeeeneeeoe 68,961 3,200 72,161 
DEED ‘abeeseskdeseresands 148,357 4,072 152,429 


* Includes Canadian output. 
¥ Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops 


United States Canadian 
7 —_ vom A 


—— - ————{ ~~ _ Grand 

Domestic Foreign ‘Total Domestic Foreign Total Total 
rrr 176,049 9,618 185,667 SE 22,017 207,684 
DMcoesces 97,626 462 98,088 CO 2 6,453 104,451 
Saas 58,226 11,916 70,142 1,758 2,212 3,970 74,112 
>. Fee 111,516 17;905 129,421 pete de a ee 5,580 135,001 
Ae 115,705 23,938 139,643 3,658 8,100 11,758 151,401 
67,063 40,981 108,044 14,704 1,960 16,664 124,708 
ae 94,981 61,783 156,764 6,391 30 6,421 163,185 
ar 60,955 14,480 RE Abide as 6. -5/065as o> Cancun ae ee 
PE Kas wer 40,292 6,412 46,704 8,404 745 9,149 55,853 





of this issue, an analysis is made of the relationship between 
the growth of traffic and the growth of railway facilities in 
the years from 1900 to 1921. In addition to various other 


details this article points out that the number of freight. 


cars and the total freight car capacity has lagged very 
ntuch behind the expansion of railway traffic. This condi- 
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tion has been particularly emphasized during the past few 
years, because in these years the railways have not been 
able to keep up with ordinary retirements, a factor which 
is shown by the fact that while the number of freight cars 
on the Class I roads at the end of 1918 totaled 2,325,673, or 
at the end of 1919, 2,361,102, at the end of 1921 they totaled 
only 2,315,700, or 10,000 less than at the end of 1918. The 
situation as shown in the figures of tons of freight car 
capacity does not appear quite as bad, but at the end of 
1918 the figure was 96,766,585; at the end of 1919, 99,- 
001,041, whereas at the end of 1921 it was but 98,531,652, 
an increase over 1918 but a decrease from 1919. This 
adverse situation has been especially aggravated during the 
past two years because of the excessive number of unservice- 
able cars. The article in question shows that because of the 
excess of bad order cars over normal, the railways had to 
handle their peak business in October, 1922, with approxi- 
mately 110,000 less serviceable cars than they had available 
in the peak month of August, 1920, or 100,000 cars less than 
they had available in October, 1918, which was another 
month of peak traffic. 

These conditions in 1922, combined with the sudden ex- 
pansion of traffic following the end of the coal strike and 
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the railways to take a long step towards remedying a severe 
situation which would have rapidly become much worse 
with any increase in traffic had it not been remedied. 

The freight car buying movement began much earlier in 
1922 than did the buying movement of locomotives and the 
indication was that it was the result of a realization of a 
much more serious shortage than was the case with loco- 
motives. As in the case of locomotives, it has been assisted 
by more favorable prices and similarly during the period 
during which it has lasted nearly every important railroad 
has placed large orders, with the exception, however, of one 
very important system, the Pennsylvania. Similarly also the 
buying movement has continued and, as already noted, bids 
fair to extend well into 1923. 

The freight car production in 1922 totaled 66,289 cars 
for domestic service in the United States. This compared 
with 40,292 in 1921, with 60,955 in 1920 and with 94,981 
in 1919. Comparison with previous years will show that the 
1922 production was much below the average. The reason 
for this was first the small orders in 1921, there being but a 
small amount of business carried over into 1922. Another 
reason was a slowness on the part of the car builders in 
getting into production, a situation which was aggravated 
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Flotting the Figures Shown in Table II on Page 130 


the handicaps resulting from the strike of railway shopmen, 
gave the railways a problem which they were unable to meet 
to the satisfaction of the shipper or the public generally. 
The measure of this difficulty was a car shortage which, at 
its worst, namely between October 23 and 31, averaged 
179,239 cars. The bad order car situation has since been 
remedied. Throughout most of 1922 the bad order car per- 
centage averaged about 14 per cent. At its worst, on 
August 1, the total number of unserviceable cars was, accord- 
ing to the Car Service Division reports, 345,013, or 15.3 per 
cent of the total cars on line. The total has since been 
substantially reduced; on December 1, the number was 226,- 
288, or 9.9 per cent. The normal percentage should be 
nearer 5 or 5.5 per cent. 

It was conditions such as these which emphasized to the 
railways the necessity of adding to their car supply. There 
was also the expectation that heavier traffic was to be 
expected with the end of the coal strike and with the general 
revival of business which is expected to continue well into 
the year 1923. The remedy of the unfavorable freight car 


situation has been sought in the great amount of repair work 
which has been a feature of equipment builders shops during 
the year and in the placing of large orders for new cars. 
The net income of the railways in 1922 was not as favorable 
as could have been desired, or as it would unquestionably 
have been without the coal strike and then the shopmen’s 
strike. 


It was, however, sufficiently favorable to enable 


in some measure by the difficulty of securing steel due to the 
coal strike and later due to delayed transportation, resulting 
from the shopmen’s strike. There is also the fact that the 
orders placed later in the year have not yet been filled but 
are carried over into 1923. It seems altogether likely that 
the purchases of freight cars will reach fair figures during 
1923, which will mean a much better production for this 
year than was reported for last. 

A disappointing feature is the export business, orders in 
1922 totaling only 1,072, and production only 1,226. It is 
to be hoped that better financial conditions throughout the 
world will allow a gradual improvement in this business. 
At present we seem to be below pre-war levels. One hesi- 
tates to believe that the United States is going to prove un- 
able to hold at least a fair share of the increased export 
business in railway supplies which it secured as a result of 
the war. 

The list of orders which follows is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished the Railway Age by the railroads and private 
car lines in response to requests for this information. The 
information was then checked against lists of orders fur- 
nished by the car builders or against the weekly reports 
which have appeared in the weekly Equipment and Supplies 
columns of the Railway Age. The figures of production are 
secured in a similar manner. The editors of the Railway 
Age are especially indebted to the Railway Car Manufac- 
turers’ Association for assistance in securing the reports of 
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the members of that organization. 
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The Railway Age is not 


sufficiently optimistic as to believe that the lists can include 
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as occur will be found to be small and unimportant and will 
not vitiate the value of the figures, particularly as concerns 














all of the orders placed or that the production totals are comparisons with preceding years which, after all, is the 
of scientific accuracy, but it is believed that such omissions primary purpose of the compilations. 
Freight Car Orders in 1922 
For Service in the United States 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity Length Construction Weight Draft gear Trucks Builder 
OR, nce ¢ess ee re eee er ee a Se -Gieccs:. . .aieere> weve. Company Shops 
pmol, Bay y ey 2 Glee. deeeas 36 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame 44,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Company Shops 
Alabama & Vicksburg........ 25 Dump 80,000 26ft. Oin All Steel 48,500 Spring Arch Bar Kilbourne & Jacobs 
100 Box 60,000 37 ft. 1lin Wood 34,800 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fay. 
15 Flat 80,000 40 ft. Oin Wood 29,700 Friction Arch Bar Company Shops 
11 Box 60,000 36ft. Din Wood 34,500 Kriction Arch Bar Company Shops 
3 Coal Pyte 35 ft. 5 in Woe d hes nm Arch ~ en, | Shups 
fre CO Oe i cn nsinneae d Tank Dc stdeancees |: 3 enanear oot Paeanewe ‘riction Arch Bar Standard Tan 
= i Cn ce havea cus 5 Tank eee se ae eee ee Friction Arch Bar Standard Tank 
Amer. Refr. Transit Co.....-. 2,000 Refrigerator 60,000 40ft. Oin ati: SONNE “eiuess, 2 cdetels, ese. Am, Car & Fdy. 
Dae RINE ccdessccerecceers 1 Ox 100,000 40ft. Oin St. Und’frame 39,400 Friction St. Side Fr. Company Shops 
Arkansas & Louisiana, Mo. \ Se et era ee ee ee ; _ _Wood Sas-eus w/e eseces Company Shops 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 1,000 Refrigerator 80,000 39 ft. 11% in. St. Und’frame. 55,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman 
1,000 Refrigerator 80,000 39ft.113¢in. St. Und’frame 55,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Furniture 80,000 40ft. 6in. St. Und’frame 51,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman 
1,000 Box 80,000 40ft. 6in St. Und'frame 46,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Box 80,000 40ft. 6in St. Und’frame 46,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman 
1,000 Box 80,000 40ft. 6in St. Und’frame 46,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Standard Steel 
500 Stock 80,000 40 ft. Oin St. Und’frame 46,000 Friction St. Side Fr Pullman 
500 Gondola 100,000 40ft. Oin St. Und’frame 47,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman 
500 General Service 100,000 .......... St. Cas irene mass ae  aakemus a. Car $ Fay. 
tlanta & West Point........ aa. Seadeb>  \wwateewe « ppbber dates : _.. gee oa ceueaer! Sehnert ompany Shops 
rn Birm’gham & Atlantic re eee o° ae oeee ae Company Shops 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 2,700 Box 80,000 40 ft. 6in St. Und’frame 43,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Standard Tank 
100 Phosphate 100,000 33 ft. Oin 3... aoe Friction. St. Side Fr. Chickasaw Ship. 
1,000 Box ,000 36 ft. Oin St. Und’frame 45,000 Friction Arch Bar Company Shops 
"600 St. Univ. &S.  cccccs cocccccecs ; .) eevee. sepmee | aighene serene Standard Tank Car 
Baltimore & Ohio ........-+- 1,000 Box 80,000 43 ft. 24%in. St. Und’frame 46,000 Friction Arch Bar Balt. Car & Fdy. 
,000 Gondola 140,000 48ft. 7 in. Steel 51,400 eee Cambria 
1,000 Gondovla 100 000 31 ft. Sin. Steel 41,000 en Am, Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Box Body ES adi ke Oa eg Rr a eS Pe Standard Steel 
41 a "Sones eeededecde 4 b tebies <4 Bewmipesel - .e0riens Company Shops 
1,500 = beers wade ewess (eB eee ee eS eee Pressed Steel 
,000 a" Baen ~ seceueeess ee teecae ~~ | ewes | “weeees Am. Car & Fdy. 
500 Pe = =—— sb ante)” Senadoeees PD) i Gaewan Oc). nepeee f  tageaan Standard Steel 
500 / ee eee ee ee | kkeeae F.- | Saneen Ys eacase Youngstown Steel 
500 nn. - + e¥eece  taereveocs ' , . Sea eg eee eee Ralston Steel 
ae a  ticiek  pibbecsece 8 “ ba intl Glia, .* Seneca Company — 
Bangor & Acgectech puke eeaned A ree eee ee -e0 nn Seente  Viea¥ete. | ‘vewese company ops 
en, Ds + 0ede' 1 Elephant 80,000 40 ft. Oin ey I ober Ys eke a eee wen Ne ernon 
Beacon Oil Cs Sanam a mene 50 Tank a eee. ties tied ie - | cobb S tepeeteme A |e ellie. weednwe ie. Car & Fdy. 
Belt Ry. of Chicago.......... 100 Hoppet 110, 30 ft. 6in All Steel 44,100 Friction Arch Bar’ Pressed Steel 
Birmingham Southern ....... 20 Box INS dene iicutb-e-oe PO ae Chickasaw Ship. 
10 Gondola DY > ainda beens TT eee Chickasaw Ship. 
35 Gondola ee ee eee Oe Chickasaw Ship. 
25 Coal SEED  \suesiaeese gis 8° eee peeee Chickasaw Ship. 
i Pree 6 Gondola oo. - ill oe All Stee! en Oe ere Standard Steel 
Buffalo & Susquehanna ...... 200 Hopper 110,000 30 ft. 6in All Steei 36,000 Friction Arch Bar Standard Steel 
Buffalo aoe Gauley....... 300 Hopper 110,000 32 ft. Oin All Steel 37,000 Friction Arch Bar Am, Car & Fdy. 
Calif, West. R. R. & Nav. Co. 2 So aa ee Ges 6 a ees Company Shops 
Campbell’s Creek ..........++ 1 ee. ‘ene  toaiengens : Wood etaparante ee: 7 oeebee: Company Shops 
Central of Georgia........... 500 Vent. Box 80,000 40 ft. 0% in. St.Und’frame 45,800 Friction St. Side Fr. Mt. Vernon 
100 Flat 80,000 40 ft. 4in. Steel 31,500 — St. Side Fr. Va. Bridge & Iron 
Central of New Jersey........ ee eee ee ee eee St. Und’frame...... i: ree Company Shops. 
Central Vermont ..........-- o Cobenes ... ccseds cevreceres ey ER: Senpeign ver jsceate- e606 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Champlin Ref. Co. .......... 500 Tank EE SS ogtaes 0 tee sc eceee seeeee Penn. Tank 
Charleston & Western Car. 100 Box ’ .- Oe kere St. Und’frame 43,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Standard Tank 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 1,870 Box 80,000 36ft. Oin. Se. Uad'irame 3 «.....0. Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
500 Vent. Box ¢ 36 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame ...... Friction St. Side Fr Newport News 
50 Refrigerator 80,000 39 ft. 7% in t. Und’frame  ...... Friction St.Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
1,509 Gondola 115,000 30 ft. Qin. All Steels... Friction St. Side Fr. Newport News 
, t "509 Gondola 115,000 41ft. Oin All Steel _...... Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman 
"200 Stock 80,000 36 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame ...... Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
Chicago & North Western.... 645 Box 80,000 40ft. 6in St. Und’frame 44,800 Friction St. Side Fr. Western S. C. & F. 
625 Box 80,000 40ft. 6 in. St. Und'frame 44,800 Friction St. Side Fr. Standard Steel 
260 = Refrigerator 80, 33 ft. 4% in. St. Und’frame 60,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
260 tock 80,000 36 ft. 6 in. St. Und’frame 40,600 Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman 
250 Stock 80,000 36 ft. 6 in. St. Und’frame 42,600 Friction St. Side Fr Pullman 
250 Gondola 100,000 41ft. 1%in. St. Und'frame 45,400 Friction St. Side Fr Pullman 
800 Gondola 100,000 41 ft. 1%in. St. Und’ frame 45,400 Friction St. Side Fr General Americas 
510 Flat 100,000 42ft. 1%in. St. Und’frame 38,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Western S. C. F 
200 Flat 100,000 42ft. 1%in. St. Und’frame 38,500 Friction’ St. Side Fr. General fA eM 
300 Ballast 100,000 40 ft. 10in. St. Und'frame 4 Friction St. Side Fr. Rodger 
800 Ore 100,000 19 ft. 4in li Steel 34,400 Friction St. Side Fr Pullman 
50 Tank ae St. Und’frame 46,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Gen. Am. Tk. Car 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 500 Box 000 40 ft. 6in Steel Frame 42,500 Friction Arch Bar Pullman 
500 Box 80,000 40ft. 6in Steel Frame 42,500 Friction Arch Bar Mt. Vernon 
500 Box 80,000 40ft. 6in Steel l’rame 42,500 Friction Arch Bar General American 
500 Automobile 80,000 40ft. 6in. Steel Frame 44,000 Friction Arch Bar Pullman 
400 Refrigerator 0,000 33 ft. 2% in. St. Und’frame 56,000 Friction Arch Bar Pullman 
400 Refrigerator 60,000 33 ft. 2% in. St. Und’frame ,000 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
200 Refrigerator 60,000 33 ft 2% in. St. Und’frame 56,000 Lriction Arch Bar General American 
500 Stock 60,000 36 ft. 15% in Steel Frame 35,800 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Gondola 100,000 41ft. 6in. Composite 41,400 Friction St. Side Fr. Western S. C. & F. 
500 Gondola 100,000 41 ft. 6 in. Composite 41,200 Friction Arch Bar Pullman 
500 Gondola 100,000 41ft. 6in. Composite 41,200 Friction Arch Bar Am, Car & Fdy. 
Chicago Great Western....... 500 Box 80,000 40ft. Oin. Se. Ree Bee. cvvees Spring Arch Bar Pullman 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville.... 300 Gondola 100,000 41 ft. 6 in. Composite  ...... Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman 
10 Refrigerator 000 33 ft. 63%, in. St. Und’frame 57,600 0 eae Pullman 
| weaens ne. sereceeee ° ee, ae wane) 4 *enees Company Shops 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 1,000 Box 80,000 40ft. Oin. St. Und’frame 42,600 Friction St. Side Fr Pullman ; 
,000 Box 80,000 40ft. Oin St. Und’frame ~ 42,600 Friction St. Side Fr Western St. C. & F. 
1,500 Box 80,000 40ft. Oin St. Und’frame 42,600 Friction St. Side Fr Bettendorf 
1,000 Coal 100,000 40ft. Oin St. Und’frame 45,300 Friction St. Side Fr Western St. C. & F. 
1,000 Coal 100,000 40ft. Oin St. Und’frame 45,300 Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman 
,000 Coal 100,000 40 ft. Oin St. Und’frame 45,300 Friction St. Side Fr. Bettendorf 
500 Automobile 80,000 40ft. Oin St. Und’frame 40,400 Friction St. Side Fr. General American 
125 Gondola Ta nS cater fuaane aks Beetot Bettendorf 
500 ~- Automobile 80,000 40 ft. 6in St. Und’frame 40,400 Friction St. Side Fr. General American 
Chi., N. Y. & Bos. Refr Boop. 250 Refrigerator re eae SE NP 4+ Am, Car & Fdy 
Chic., Rock Island & Pacific. 500 Coal 100,000 41ft. Oin St. Und’frame 46,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
500 Box 80,000 40ft. Oin St. Und’frame 42,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Western S. C. & F 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. 100 Hart Conv. 100,000 30ft. Oin St. Und’frame 49,700 | a ae Rodger 
2 aero St. Und’ frame 


Company Shops 
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January 6, 1923 


Purchaser No. 

Choctaw Lumber Co......... 15 
Cincinnati, Ind. & Western..... 207 
Cincinnati Northern ......... 250 
750 

Clarkt’ ae Ge ad wae ae <r eeu 100. 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis 2,057 
2,000 

2 

Colorado & Southern......... 200 
1,000 

14 

Commonwealth Steel Co...... 1 
Cornwall R. R, ..ccccceccece 12 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade... 10 
Cudahy Packing Co.......... 200 


Delaware, Lack. & Western... 370 
Denver & Rio Grande Westn.. 700 


Derby Oil Co... .ceeescseeees H 
Detroit Edison Co........... 6 
Dold, Jacob, Packing Co...... 35 
Donora SOUS. 2.020 ccvcces 20 
East Jersey R. R. & Ter. Co.. 
Eastman Chemical Corp...... 
Ea, Tenn. & West. No, Car.. 
Electro Bleaching See COs.<.4:6;0 5 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....... *80 
200 
*300 
Elke Reheiee, Goe0<scccsecses 
El Paso & Southwestern...... oo 
RE ee errr 
Ficrida East Coast........-0. 175 
30 
10 
Ford Motet Geis ccc ivcvccccs 5006 
500 
Fe. Pitt, Bridwe Co....2.ees 6 
Fort Smith & Western........ : 
Ft. Werth & Denver City..... 500 
100 
Francia, B. Biss GOscccss0 sess 
‘ruit Growers Express....... 100 
Fruit C I *1,000 
General Petroleum Corp...... - 
GeOrHiA cc ovescvccccveccccves 
eorgia be 
Gillespie & Sons.........-++- 10 
Glenn Nina Tank Line....... 5 
Goodrich, Wm. O., Oviowesess 1 
Goodwin-Gallagher Sand & G. Co. 6 
Great Northern ....cccsceees 500 
500 
500 
300 
750 
750 
Great Southern Ref, Co....... 50 
28 
4 
Grey Steel Prod. Co........- 2 
Gulf & Sabine River......... 1 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern..... 200 
100 
50 
Gulf Refining Co.....-.ecee. = 
Hercules Gasoline Co.......+- oe 
inois Central 2... .ccceses 
Illinois Ce 1 1,700 
900 
400 
500 
500 
500 
75 
Interstate Bi Rocsicies oc0s oes 1,006 
Kansas City Southern........ 4 
King Chemical Co........... 1 
Lake Champlain & Moriah.... 13 
Lehigh & New England....... 18 
Live Poultry Transit Co...... 350 
Long Telatd <cccsscccsvscces 10 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake..... 5 
Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co..... 36 
Louisville & Nashville........ 1,000 
1,000 
; 500 
500 
2,000 
Louis, Henderson & St. Louis. 50 
100 
Maine. Central ..cscccccdesecs 350 
100 
10 
50 
Mathieson Alkali Works...... 20 
Merrimac Chemical Co....... 1 
Michigan Central .........-- 2,000 
500 
500 
549 
783 
21 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. Marie. 500 
500 
250 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.... 1,000 
500 
300 
200 
500 
Missouri Pecrtland Cement Co. 10 


Class 
Logging 
Gondola 
Automobile 
Hopper 
Dump 
Hopper 
ox 
Refrigerator 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Ore Body 
Logging 
Refrigerator 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 
Refrigerator 
L. S. Gondola 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Steel Un’frames 
Dump Bodies 
Steel Un’frames 
Tank 
Refrigerator 
Caboose 
Refrigerator 
Tank 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 


Box 
Refrigerator 
Hopper 
Refrigerator 
Steel Un’frames 
Tank 


Hopper 
Gondola 
Refrigerator 
Stock 
Logging 
Ore 
Ore 
Tank 
Tank 


eee eee 


Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Tank 
ee 
opper 
Ore 
Gondola 
Poultry 
Caboose 
Caboose 
Ballast 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Box 
Box 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
ox 
Stock 
Dairy 
Gen. Serv. 
Tank 
Tank 
Automobile 
Refrigerator 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Box 
Box 
Gondola 


ox 

Automobile 
Fiat 

Refrigerator 


Hopper 


Capacity 
80,000 
100,000 
80,000 
110,000 
100,000 
110,000 
100,000 


100,000 
180,000 
100,000 


6,000. 


60,000 
80,000 
100,000 
60.000 
110,000 
110,000 
140,000 


60,000 


100,000 
60,000 
80,000 

100,000 


10,050g. 
8,050g. 
6,050g. 


110,000 
80,000 
60,000 
80,000 
80,000 

120,000 


10,050g. 


100,000 
100,000 


Length 
40 ft. Oin. 
41 ft. 6 in. 
30 ft. 6 in. 
40 ft. 6 in. 


ee 


eee eee eee 


ee ee 


ee 


er 


1% in. 
6 in. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Construction 


St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und*frame 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
ood 
All Steel 
Steel 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 

St. Und’ frame 
All Stee! 
All Steel 


All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’irame 

All Steel 
St. Und’frame 

All Steel 

Steel 


Steel Frame 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
Wood 
All Steel 


All Steel 
Wood 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
Wood 
St. Und’ frame 
Wood 
Wood 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel i‘rame 
Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und'’frame 
St. Und’ frame 


Weight 
34,600 
42,000 
40,700 
43,700 
58,144 
41,300 
47,400 
56,500 
43,600 


41,100 
44,500 


42,400 
55,600 


44,300 
53,800 
37,400 
31,400 


49,800 
47,200 
47,200 
47,200 
47,200 
47,200 
47,200 
38,500 


36,500 


Draft gear 


Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Frictioa 
I'ricticn 
Friction 


Friction 
Krictioa 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
T’riction 
Friction 
friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 

Friction 

Spring 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Frictioa 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Fricticn 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Trucks 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr. 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 


Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr, 


Arch Bat 
Arch Bar 


Arch Bar 
\rch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bat 
Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr. 


Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr, 


Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr, 
St. Side Fr. 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr, 
St. Side Fr. 





133 


Builder 


Chickasaw Ship. 
Am, Car & Fdy, 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

Cambria Steel 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
General American 
Bettendorf 
Company Shops 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Western S. C. & F. 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shons 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy, 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Gen. Am. Tk. Car 
Company Shops F 
Gen. Am. Tk. Car. 
General American 
J. W. Heggie 

J. W. Heggie 
Standard Tank 
Pullman 
Company Shops 
Mt. Vernon 
Gen. Am. Tk. Car 
Mt. Vernon 
Cambria Steel 
Standard Steel 
Standard Stee! 
Company Shops 
Company Shors 
Mt. Vernon 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon —~ 
Company Shops 
General American 
Penn. Tank 
Company Sheps 
Company Shcps 
Am. Car & Fay. 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Magor 

Pressed Steel 
General American 
Pullman 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Cambria Steel 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Anniston Elec. 
Anniston Elec. 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Standard Tank 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Western S.C. & F. 
Standard Steel 
Mt. Vernon 

Am, Car & Fdy. 
Bettendorf 

Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Tank 
Gen. Am, Tk. Car 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Magor 

Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon 
Rodger 
Chickasaw Ship. 
Cambria 

Mt. Vernon 
Chickasaw Ship. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Cambria Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Keith 

Keith 

Keith 

Standard 

Gen. Am. Tk. Car 
Gen. Am. Tk. Car 
Standard Steel 
Merchants Disp. 
General American 
Buffalo St. Car 
Standard Steel 
Company Shops 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon 
General American 
General American 
Am, Car & Fdy. 


Am, Car & Fdy. 
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Purchaser 
pS ere 
Nash., Chat. & St. Louis..... 


National Ref. Co.. 


vew 
New 
New 
New 


Jereey Zinc Co... .ccoss 


Orleans Ref. C 


Sabinas Co.. 
York Central 


New York, Chicago & St. L.. 


Bes 


Norfolk & 


Northern Pacific 


New Haven & Hartford 
Western........+. 


Northern Refr. Car Co....... 


Old Time Molasses Co., Inc.. 
Omaha Ref. Co... 


Oregon ag ‘ane 
Ore.-Was 


Pacific a —_ 


Pac, Fruit Express 


. & Nav. Co.. 


ee 


ee a Peery errr 
Penn. Coal & Coke Co........ 


Pennsylvania 


eee eee eeeee 


Penn. Salt Mig. Co......e00 


Penn. 


Pere 


Tank Line.. 


Marquette .. 


Philadelphia & Reading....... 


Phillips Petroleum Co........ 
Pickands, Mather & Co....... 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....... 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia.. 
Richfield Oil Co.. 


Rich. 


Roebling’ s Sons, John A 


Fred. & gs ar wbamen 


Roxana Petroleum Co........ 


St. Louis Retrig. Ger Cie cee 
r 


St. Louis-San 


ancisco...... 


St. Louis Southwestern....... 


San Diego & Arizona......... 


Schenectad 
Seaboard 


Shell 


Sinclair 


Co. of Cal.. 
Ref. Co. 


Skelly Oil Co..... 
Southern Pacific . 


Varnish Co...... 
ir Line 





No. Class 
100 Refrigerator 
500 Box 
250 Vent. Box 
150 toc 
100 Flat 
199 Gondola 
8 Tank 
5 Gondola 
4 Ee 
opper 
1,000 Hopper 
1,000 Box 
1,000 Box 
1,000 Gondola 
1,000 Refrigusater 
978 
49 ee 
500 Flat Bod 
300 Stock Boi. 
173 Stock Bod. 
500 Gon, Bod. 
500 Gon, Bod. 
1,700 Box Bod. 
500 Box 
6 Caboose 
300 Stock 
400 Refrigerator 
1,000 Automobile 
6 Caboose 
,500 Hopper 
,000 Hopper 
1,500 Hopper 
1,000 Box 
29 Caboose 
1,000 Automobile 
250 Stock 
1,000 Refrigerator 
250 Hart Conv. 
250 Gondola 
1,000 Box 
1,000 Box 
1,000 Box 
500 Refrigerator 
500 Refrigerator 
72 Tank 
10 Tank 
10 Caboose 
5 Caboose 
200 Dump 
700 ~=Refrigerator 
2,600 Refrigerator 
1,000 Refrigerator 
1,000 Refrigerator 
1,030 Refrigerator 
1,500 Refrigerator 
500 Refrigerator 
, po BH ank 
A opper 
100 Cabin 
3 Flat . 
10 Tank 
5 Tank 
3 Tank 
7 Tank 
22 Tank 
500 Automobile 
500 Automobile 
1,500 Automobile 
500 Hopper 
500 Hopper 
500 Hopper 
500 Hopper’ 
500 Hopper 
500 Gondola 
500 Gondola 
100 = Refrigerator 
290 Tank 
34 Air Dump 
1,500 as a 
2,018 Gondola 
1,500 Hopper 
300 ox 
1,000 Hopper 
& Cebeoee 
S at 
2 3 
50 Tank 
25 Tank 
7 Refrigerator 
1,200 ox 
,000 Hopper 
500 Hopper 
300 Stock 
1,000 Hop. Bed. 
500 Box 
500 Automobile 
200 Hart. Conv. 
| RE he 
20 Dump 
1 Tank 
Box 
1,250 Box 
300 Flat 
200 Phosphate 
100 Phosphate 
61 Tank 
5 Tank 
5 Tank 
35 Tank 
35 Tank 
2,000 Automobile 
40 Auto. Air Dump 
22 Gen. Serv. 
200 Box 
3,700 Box 
fe 
Stock 
300 Flat 
100 Caboose 


eeeeee 


8,050g. 
100,000 
10,000 
100,000 


eeeeee 


8,050g. 
110,000 


60,000 
30,000 


ee ewes 


eeeeee 


Length 
36 ft. Oin. 
36 ft. Oin. 
38 ft. Qin. 
40 ft. Oin 
6ft. 9% in 
30 ft. 6in. 
40 ft. 6% in 
40 ft. 6% in 
41 ft. 6 in. 
33 ft. Oin 
30 ft. 6in 
30 ft. 6in 
40 ft. 10% in 
39 ft. 11% in 
39 ft. 1158 in 
40 ft. 2% in 
40 ft. 2% in 
36 ft. Oin. 
40 ft. 5% in 
40 ft. 6in. 


40 ft. 6in 
50 ft. 3in 
40 ft. 6 in. 
41 ft. 1% in 
40 ft. Qin. 
40 ft. Qin. 
40 ft. 9 in, 
40 ft. 9 in. 
40 fr. 9 in, 
39 ft. 1% in 
33 ft. 2% in 
29 ft. 7 in 
29 ft. 71n 
39 ft. 10% in 
33 ft. 234 in 
24ft. Oin 
40 ft. 6in 
40 ft. 6in 
40 ft. o in 
30 ft. 6in 
39 ft. Oin 
39 ft. Oin 
39 ft. Oin 
39 ft. Oin 
46 ft. Oin 


46 ft. Oin. 


eee ee eenee 


eee ee eneee 


39 ft. Oin 
45 ft. 11 in 
39 ft. Oin 
30 ft. 6 in. 
23 ft. 3% in 
30 ft. 6 in. 
39 ft. 9 in. 
40 ft. Oin 
36 ft. Oin 
36 ft. Oin 
40 ft. Oin 
"40 ft. 6 in. 
40 ft. 6 in 
30 ft. 
40 ft. O in. 
35 ft. 9% in. 
35 ft. 9% in. 
41 ft. Oin. 
34 ft. “Yin 
34 ft. Yin 
32 ft. 11 in. 
40 ft. 0 in. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Construction 


Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 


“seeee 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
Steel 


t 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 


Steel 


St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’irame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 


eeeeee 


St. Und’frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 

Steel 

St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’ fiame 


Wood 
St. Cent. Sills 
Steel Frame 
Steel I'rame 
Steel 'rame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


wee eee 


Weight 


ee eens 


ss 500 


eee eee 


Draft gear Trucks 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction Arch Bar 
i” rer 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
evauee St. Side Fr. 
Ee St. Side Fr. 
atchee St. Side Fr. 
wekaces St. Side Fr. 
ecceee St. Side Fr. 
Spring St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St, Side Fr. 
Friction Arch Bar 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
, Sere 
ee 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St, Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 
ay re 
Fricticn St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Fricticn St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction St. Side Fr. 
Friction Arch Bar 
Friction t. Side Fr 
Friction St. Side Fr 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


see eee 


Friction 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


see eee 


Friction 


Friction 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
Arch Bar 
St. Side Fr. 


ereeee 





Vol. 74, 


». tae 
. a 
Am, Car 
Am, Car 
» Gar 
Am, Car 
Standard 


No. 1 


Builder 
& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 
Tank 


Pressed Steel 


Gen. Am. 


Tk. Car 


Mt. Vernon 


Am, Car 
Am. Car 
Standard 


& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 
Steel 


Pressed Steel 
Merchants Disp. 
& Fdy 


Am, Car 
Am. Car 
Am, Car 
Am, Car 
Am, Car 


& Fdy. 


Ryan Car 
Buffalo St. Car 
Standard Steel 


Am, Car 
Company 


& Fdy. 
Shops 


Illinois Car 
Merchants Disp. 
Illinois Car. 


Keith 
Am. Car 


& Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 


Standard 
Ralston 


Company 


Steel 
Shops 


General American 
General American 


Am, Car 


& Fdy. 


Rodger Ballast Car 


Standard 
Am, Car 


Steel 
& Fdy. 


General American 
Pressed Steel 


Pullman 
Pullman 


Am. Car & Fdy 


Penn. 


Tank 


Mt. Vernon 
Mt. Vernon 


Am, Car 


& Fay. 


General American 


Standard 
Pullman 


Steel 


General American 


Pac. Car 
Standard 


& Fdy. 
Steel 


Mt. Vernon 
Penn. Tank 


Am. Car 
Company 
General 
Gen. 
Gen. 


& Fdy 
Shops 


American 
Am. Tk. Car 
Am. Tk. Car 


Penn. Tank 
Penn. Tank 
Penn. Tank 


Western St. C. 
Western St. C. 


& F. 
& F. 


Pressed Steel 


Ralston 


Pressed Steel 


Standard 


Steel 


Midvale Steel 


Am, Car 


& Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 


Standard 
Am. Car 
Standard 


Kilbourne & 


Standard 
Standard 


Steel 

& Fdy. 
Tank 
acobs 
Stee 

Steel 


Pressed Steel 


Am. Car 
Cambria 
Am. Car 
Standard 


& Fdy. 


& Fdy. 
Tank 


Richmond Car 
Pressed Steel 


Standard 


Gen. Am, 


Company 
Am. Car 


Chickasaw 


Pullman 


Tank 

Tk. Car 

Shops 

& Fdy. 
Ship. 


Mt. Vernon 


Am. Car 
Am, Car 


& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 


Mt. Vernon 


Rodger 

gy 4 
Am. Car 
Standard 


Shops 
& Fdy. 
Tank 


Pressed Steel 


Chickasaw 
Chickasaw 
Chickasaw 


Magor 

Standard 
Am, Car 
Am, Car 
Standard 


Gen. Am. 


General 


Ship. 
Ship. 
Ship. 


Tank 
& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 
Tank 
Tk. Car 


American 


Kilbourne & Jacobs 


Am, Car 
Company 
Standard 
Ralstcn 

Pullman 
Company 
Company 


& Fdy. 
Shops 
Steel 


Shops 
Shops 


PS ERR 


ree ee ye 


sly 


i 
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Purchaser 
Southern Railway 


ee 


Tennessee Central .......... 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R. R 


Texan & POs ccecdecccese 
Texas CompO# <osnsccccece's 
Toledo & Western........... 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass. . 
Transcontinental Oil Co...... 
Union Pacific 


ee ee 


Union Refr. Transit......... 


Union Tank Car Co......... - 


United a B Cicaw 600-4 
United Oil & N. ‘in Prod. - 
United Verde Co; epper Ce.. 
Vance Lumber 

Vicks., Shreveport & Pacific. . 


Wabash 


Western Patific .....c.ccceces 
Westmoreland Coal Co....... 
West Penn Power Co........ 


W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co..... 
Wharton & Northern......... 
Wilcox Co 
Wynooche Timber Co........ 
Various other companies...... 


*Not included in totals. 


Canadian Pacific .........00- 
Grand Trunk—Eastern Lines.. 
Grand Trunk—Western Lines. 


Esquimalt & Nanaimo........ 
Quebec Central 


Argentine State Rys......... 
Bethlehem Chile I. M. Corp... 
Central San Antonio (Cuba).. 
Chile Exploration. ......-.e0. 
Cuban-American Sugar Co.. 
Czarnikow-Rionda . 
Kennedy, Leonard, 
Brazi ) 
Manati 1 _ RE: 
Manila 
Mexican Ry. 


seeeeee 
were weer e eres eeeee 


ee 


National Rys. of Mexico...... 
Northwestern Ry. of Brazil.. 
United Fruit Co....-..scee-- 


Warner Sugar Ref. Co...... 


No. Class 
3,000 Box 
1,390 Box 
1,000 Box 

500 Automobile 
250 boose 
300 Gondola 
15 Box 
5 Gondola 
75 Gondola 
150 Tank 
532 Freight 
100 Tank 
5 Tank 
1 666 oe 
- eae 
: amma ona 
75 Tank 
75 Tank 
,000 Box 

1,000 Box 

1, "000 Automobile 
"500 Automobile 
1,000 Automobile 
30 ose 
100 Tank 
500 Refrigerator 
350 Refrigerator 
350 Refrigerator 
500 Tank 
1,000 Tank 
1,000 Tank 
500 Tank 
150 Coal 
3 Tank 
24 Ore 
5 Flat 
100 Box 
50 Box 
15 Box 
15 Box 
15 Flat 
750 Automobile 
755 Automobile 
750 Hopper 
2,050 ndola 
100 Automobile 
2,000 Refrigerator 
100 Hopper 
60 Hopper 
11 Dump 
10 Box 
10 Side Dump 
50 Hopper 
2 Ballast 
905 Log & Misc. 
415 Automobile 
250 Refrigerator 
30 Caboose 
25 Flat 
12 Caboose 
| ae ee e 
.. geeee i 
3 ateaceees 
100 Ballast 
2e Hopper 
10 Can 
50 Ore 
50 Cane 
40 Cane 
40 Air Dump 
50 Cane 
50 Cane 
15 Caboose 
6 Tank 
10 Flat 
1 Box 
250 Tank 
70 adieee 
50 Fruit 
25 Ballast 
50 Flat 
aa 
ogging 
150 Cane 











Capacity 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


eeeeee 


0,000 
80,000 


eeeeee 


ee eeee 
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Length Construction 
36 ft. Oin. St. Cent. Sills 
36 ft. Qin. St. Cent. Sills 
36 ft. Qin. St. Cent. Sills 
40 ft. Oin. St. Cent. Sills 
36 ft. Oin. St. Cent. Sills 
41ft. 1%in. St. Und’frame 
38 ft. 7 in. Steel Frame 
38 ft. 2in Steel Frame 
38 ft. 7 in All Steel 
32 ft. 4in Ail Steel 
vecesm ene All Steel 
hvac mean > St. ba frame 
ee Oe. All Steel 
40 ft. 7H in. St. Und’frame 
40 ft. 7H in. St. Und’frame 
40 ft. 7% in. St. Und’frame 
40 ft. 7% in. St. Und’frame 
50 ft. 3% in All Steet 
29 ft. 7 in. St. Und’frame 
37 ft. 634 in All Steel 
styg-s eae St. Und’frame 
40 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame 
dy ataraieves ée St. Und’frame 
aca ee et toe All Steel 
eaueororunae All Steel 
41 ft. Oin Wood 
36 ft. O in. Wood 
37 ft. 11 in. Wood 
37 ft. 11 in. Wood 
37 ft. 11 in. Wood 
40 ft. 0 in. Wood 
40 ft. 6in. St. Und’ frame 
40 ft. 6in. St. Und’frame 

30 ft. 61n All Steei 
41 ft. 6in St. Und’frame 
40 ft. 6in. St. Und’frame 
33 ft. 2%in. St. Und’frame 
30 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
30 ft. 5% in All Steel 
32:%, 2 in. All Steel 
40 ft. 6in St. Und’ frame 
30 ft. 6in All Steel 
ee Composite 
Canada 
40 ft. 6in Steel Frame 
34 ft. Sin. St. Und’frame 
29 ft. OWin. St. Und’frame 
39 ft. 8 in. Steel Frame 
34 ft. 10 in Steel Frame 
GEE Gy Ae Wood 
Oe aa All Steel 
eeebeawens ood 
Export 
17 ft. Sin Steel 
29 ft. Qin All Steel 
14 ft. Sin St. Und’ frame 
Daven Ceaeas All Steel 
40 ft. lin. All Steei 
34 ft. 2 in. Wocd 
36 ft. Oin Steei 


Weight 


eeeees 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeeses 


seeese 


Draft gear 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
— 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


eeeeee 
eeresee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeese 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Friction 

Friction 

Friction 
Spring 
Friction 


Spring 
Friction 
Friction 

Spring 


Trucks 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 


wee eee 
wee eee 
eebene 


hich Bar 


Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


St. Side Fr. 


Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr. 


Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 


eeeeee 
eoteee 


re ar 
Arch Bar 


Builder ° 
og Car & Fdy. 


Mt. Vernon 


Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 


Lenoir 
Western St. 


Chickasaw Ship. 
Chickasaw Ship. 
Chickasaw Ship. 


Am, Car & 


Company Shops 
Gen. Am, Tk. Ca: 


Penn. Tank 


Company Shops , 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 


Am. Car & 
Am. Car & 
Am. Car & 
Mt. Vernon 


General American 
Standard Steel 


Pullman 

Mt. Vernon 
Am, Car & 
Am, Car 
Am, Car & 
Am, Car & 


Cambria_st2el 
Standard Steel 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Gen. Am. 1k. Car 


Am. Car & 
Penn. Tank 


Pressed Steel 


Pac. Car & 
Am, 


Pullman 
Am, Car & 


Fd 
Standard Steel” 
General American 


Mt. Vernen 
Am. Car & 


Cambria Steel 


Pressed Steel 


Clark Car 


gy 5 Steel 


Pac. Car & 
Pac. Car & 


ompany g Bhope 


Shops 
Company Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 


Nationa 
Company 


Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 


Standard 
Magor 


agor 
Pressed Steel 


Magcr 
Magor 


Magor 
Magor 
Koppel 


eee eeeee 


Gen. Am. T 


Standard Sted 


Magor 
Magor 
Magor 
Magor 
Magor 
Magor 


& Kdy. 


Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Snops 


Steel 
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C. & F. 


Fdy. 


. r 


Fdy. 
Fdy. 
Fdy. 


Fdy. 


Fdy. 
Fdy. 


Fdy, 


Fdy. 


Fdy. 


Fay. 
Fdy. 


Car 





A Sleeping Car 





on the New 


South Wales Government Railways 













































Passenger Car Orders Equal Four-Year Total 


Match Combined Figures for 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921— 
Production, However, Is Small 7 


RDERS FOR passenger cars for service on the railways 
() of the United States totaled 2,382, making 1922 the 
best year since 1916. In that year the orders totaled 
2,544, inclusive, however, of orders placed by Canadian 
railroads. The 1922 total compared with 246 in 1921, with 
1,781 in 1920, with 292 in 1919 and 109 in 1918, but it 
was not up to the average of the years prior to 1916. 
Passenger car production totaled only 676 for domestic 
service, this being the smallest figure ever reported by the 
Railway Age covering domestic passenger car production 


Taste I. Tue Passencer Car Orpers oF 1921. 
For service im the United States... cccccccccccwcseccecs Bate 
i Cr i Cs a ce bee sin. uae ee ee eee wee Sees o 87 
POP GRRGEE BO GENOT COUMETINB 6.6 oii ccc cds Weevedsceeees 19 


Grand Total 





except for 1919, in which year the production was only 391. 
The reason for the small 1922 production was the practical 
lack of orders on hand at the beginning of the year and the 
relatively slow manner in which the car builders were able 
to get into production on their 1922 business. The 1923 
production should very much exceed that of 1922, for as in 
the case of locomotives and freight cars, there is a large 
volume of business now on the builders’ books and there 
are also favorable prospects for a continuation of the 1922 
level of business in new orders. 


The passenger car orders in 1922 were spread fairly 
evenly throughout the year. It is interesting to observe that 
the year’s total of orders was nearly equivalent to the total 





Taste II. Orpers ror PasseNGER Cars SINCE 
Domestic orders only 
Passenger Passenger 
cars cars 
SEG atwdictineeseeacevenen 2,879 TT ee 4,514 
DE wWeasdelivere.caeneresie 3,459 Pt vk stds eect ee beeen ke 3,881 
DE Saveveceniichws ndaeees 2,310 Er ary eee 2,623 
ee rr eee 2,213 1912 3,642 
ear eee 3,289 1913 3,175 
OE Oe Oe 3,402 1914 2,002 
ET «5.9: 9. Git, Gia Rink ee as wae 1,791 1915 3,101 
2 SE ie Pee See 1,319 
Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Canadian Expor Tota 
SE iqiack bt nately keloid 2,544 ir 109 2,65 
BGs aacadvdwethenes 1,124 ceeecs 43 1,167 
| PR ee 109 22 26 157 
Se atacitnabectees 292 347 143 782 
_, se 1,781 275 38 2,094 
AE ae Oe ee 246 91 155 492 





orders placed in the preceding four years of 1918, 1919, 
1920 and 1921, in only one year, of which, 1920, did the 
orders top 300. The 1920 orders, as already noted, totaled 
1,781. This must mean that the volume of 1922 business 
represented on the part of the railways the first really suc- 
cessful attempt that the latter have been able to make in 
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several years in the way of meeting deferred passenger car 
requirements. For several years the railways have been 
able to make but a small amount of progress towards secur- 
ing an adequate number of passenger train cars or towards 














Taste III. Passencer Cars Burtt 1n 1921 

United States Canada Total 

bo ee ee eee 676 71 747 

PE aig Kids nb ea wibis cosions 144 bee 144 

820 71 891 

Compariscn with Previous Years 
Passenger 
Me 

Domestic Foreign Total 

1,201 104 1,305 

pees 121 1,636 

1,949 106 2,055 

From 1902 to 1907 passenger 1,948 

car figures in these two 2,007 

columns included in corre- 2,144 

. sponding frt, car columns. 2,551 

Sale ay 3,167 

oa 5,457 

1,645 71 1,716 

2,698 151 2,849 

4,136 276 4,412 

3,938 308 4,246 

2,822 238 3,060 

United States Canadian 

———_A— A ——_——. Grand 
Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total Total 
J: ere ee 2,559 220 2,779 517 iain 517 3,296 
1) eee 3,310 56 3,366 325 ae 325 3,691 
jy | rs 1,852 14 1,866 83 Goes 83 1,949 
iy) es 1,732 70 1,802 37 Saw 37 1,839 
IGE wed ocen¥s 1,924 31 1,955 45 aeekee 45 2,000 
ee ee 1,480 92 1,572 1 see es 1 1,503 
ISSO chscanaus 306 85 391 160 wuesie 160 551 
>! ae 1,272 168 1,440 man #55 ssoes exe er 
19S scien sence 1,275 39 1,314 361 a erye 361 1,675 


* Includes Canadian output. 
+ Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 





the desired end of replacing wooden with steel equipment. 
During the war the steps in this direction had of necessity 
to be few and small. The Railroad Administration included 
no passenger cars in its purchases of standard equipment 
during 1918 and in 1920 when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was making loans from the $300,000,000 
revolving fund, no loans | were made except such as were 
deemed necessary to facilitate the handling of freight. The 
1,781 cars ordered in 1920 were in spite of this condition. 
The result was shown in the small volume of new pas- 
senger car orders already referred to. It is also shown in 
the number of passenger cars in service. It is true that at 
the end of 1916 the Class I railroads owned 52,179 pas- 
senger train cars, whereas at the end of 1920 this — 
had been increased to 53,501 and at the end of 1921, 
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54,331. The 1921 figures are not shown by types of cars, 
but it develops that the increase from 1916 to 1920 was 
primarily in baggage cars. Whereas at the end of 1916 the 
total of baggage cars was 10,007, at the end of 1920 it was 
11,927. The number of coaches at the end of 1916 was 
28,009; at the end of 1920 it was 27,953. Thus, as between 
1916 and 1920 there was an increase of only 1,322 passenger 
cars of all types. There was an increase of 1,920 in the 
number of baggage cars; in other words, more than the total 
amount of the increase in all cars was taken up by the 
increased number of cars which carried no passengers. The 
result was decreases in the other types of cars. The decrease 
in the number of coaches was 156; in combination passenger 
and smoking cars, 106; in dining cars, 28; etc. This was 
the condition with which the railways had to meet the 
unusual expansion of passenger traffic in 1918 and 1920. 
The figures as to cars installed or retired are also of 
interest. In some of the years prior to 1916 the Class I 
railroads installed as many as 2,500 or 3,000 new cars, and 
their retirements ran as high as from 1,300 to 2,100. In 
1917, which was a good year, they installed 2,535 new cars 
and retired 1,671 old cars. Suddenly in 1919 the figures 
were sharply reduced. In that year the new cars installed 
totaled 435, the retirements only 670. In 1920 the respective 
figures were 621 and 885. In 1921 the new cars installed 


totaled 1,629 and retirements, 881, the increase in the 
figures in that year reflecting the increased orders placed 


during 1920. 

It is generally accepted that the railways need passenger 
cars, although it is also true that it has been felt that this is 
a requirement that could properly be allowed to follow the 
filling of some of the more important demands for freight 
handling facilities of one kind and another. It is also 
accepted that one of the most important needs in connection 
with passenger train cars is the necessity for replacing 
wooden with steel equipment. The large number of cars 
ordered in 1922 for suburban service by such roads as the 
Reading, Rock Island, North Western, etc., apparently gives 
good promise that the railways are again in a position where 
they can take some steps towards meeting their passenger car 
needs. 

An important feature of the 1922 passenger car orders 
was the large purchases of gasoline rail-motor cars which 
are now receiving increasing favor for light branch line 
service. In the following tabulations there are given a part 
cf the orders of this type of equipment which were placed 
during the year. The list is apparently not complete. The 
gasoline motor car orders are not included in the totals of 
passenger train cars given in the tables. 











Passenger Car Orders in 1922 


For Service in the United States 


' . Seating Wheels 
Purchaser No, Class Length Construction capacity Weight pertruck Lighting Builder 
American Ry. Express........- 150 Exp. Refr. 50 ft. 0 in. og RS eee ee ye in, (peepee General American 
Ang RM note donna o% iets eat 2 Bagg. & Exp. 77 ft. 2 in. Con:posite ba 130,000 6 Electric Hotchkiss: Blue 
Arms-Yager Ry Car Co........ 14 Horse 60 ft. 11 in. St. Und’ frame ats = Witiars ‘ smite Pullman 
\tchison, Topeka & Sarita Fe... 8 Dining 80 ft. 6 in. All Steel 36 172,200 6 Electric Pullman 
8 Buf. Lib. 78 ft 2 in. All Steel 28 146,000 6 Electric Pullman 
Atlanta. & West Point.......... 2 Pageage re eS a a eer in Electric Bethlehem 
Atlantic Coast Lime... ......0: 25 Express 73 ft. 7 in All Steel sey Wt nae 6 Electric Rethlehem } 
25 Coach 82 ft. 2 in All Steel 88 Fe 6 Electric Rethlehem | 
1 ee eine ibietene Pe ea se aes Rethlehem | 
Baltimcre & Ohio........-+--+: 40 Coach 70 ft. 0 in. All Steel 80 136,800 6 Electric Pullman 
5 ’ Mail 60 ft. 9Y% in. All Stee! 124,000 6 Electric Pullman 
3 Bagg. & Mail 70 ft. 9 in. All Steel ‘<x 129,000 6 Electric Pullman 
2 Dining 81 ft. 3% in. All Steel 36 161,000 6 Electric Pullman 
M4 Dining 79 ft. 1% in. All Steel 36 160,006 6 Electric Pullman 
30 Baggage 70 ft. 9 in, All Stee! *% 119,930 6 Electric Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 Business 73 ft. 10 in. All Steel ed eee 6 Electric Pullman 
Bangor & Aroostook.........-- 2 Buf. Par. 79 ft.0 in. St. Und’frame 21 135,000 6 Electric Hotchkiss 
Bost, He Wl osc. daeeereees 5 Bag. & Mail 61 ft. 3 in. All Steel na 108,000 4 Electric Osgood- _ 
65 Coach 70 ft. 3% in. All Steel 88 118,000 4 Electric Osgood-Bradley 
20 Ccach 70 ft. 3% in. All Steel 92 118,000 4 Electric Osgood-Bradley 
8 Bagg. & Mail 70 ft. 3% in. All Steel 48 119,009 4 Electric Osgood- -Bradley 
25 Milk 51 ft. 0 in. St. I'nd’frame : 81,000 4 Electric Laconia Car Co. 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Govt... 2 Mine Rescue __...... All Steel Vata SS oe a ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Cambria & Indiana .........0. 1 Bagg. & Mail 44 ft. 0 in. Steel 46 26,000 4 Electric Serv. Mot. Truck 


. 
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Purchaser 
Central of New Jersey......... 


Charleston & Western Carolina.. 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........... 


Chicago & Eastern Ill. 
Chicago & North Western...... 


Chicago, Burl, & Quincy....... 


Chicago, Ind. & Louisville. . 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pac.... 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. I 
Colorado & Southern .......... 


El Paso & South Western...... 
Florida East Coast..........¢-. 
Ft. Worth & Denver City...... 


Hutton, E. F. 
Interstate 
Eee PD. Savcdcscceterncdex 


Louisville & Nashville.......... 


Louis., Hend. & St. Louis...... 
ee ORT OrTT Te 
Michigan Central 


Minn., St. P. & Sault Ste. Marie 


Mo., Kansas & Texas.......... 
Waem., Chatt. & St. La... .cscces 


ee a eee. 


N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis..... 


N. Y., Ontario & Western...... 


Norfolk & Western ........... 
Northern Pacific ......cccccsss 
Pennsylvania 


Pe NN én ade deele 
Philadelphia & Reading pkeaviwe 


Pittsburgh & West Va.......... 


- 
=e OK SPS KO WN AK uti 


w 


16 


_ > 
Sunan 


NNFOF SO 


Class 
Coach 
Coach 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Baggage 
Coach 
Coach 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Baggage 
Coach 
Pass & Bagg. 
Express 
Coach 
Dining 
Bagg. 
Coach 
Smoking 
Bagga; 
Bagg. & Mail 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Chair 
Coach 
Bageage 
Mai 
Bagg. & Mail 
Dining 
Chair 
Coach 
Chair & Coach 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Coach 
Suburban 
Dining 
Bagga e 


Bagg. ail 
Biniog 
Coach 


Coach 
Bagg. & Exp. 
Baggage 
Dining 
Bage Mail 
agg. ai 


Business 


Motor Coach 

Steam Coach 

Motor Coach 
Electric Trailer 


Horse 


C. Coach & Bagg. 


Baggage 
Body 


Coach 
Bagg. & Mail 
inin 
Bagg. & 

Mai 


ail 
Bagg. & Mail 
Baggage 
— 
aggage 
Bagg. t Mail 
Comp. Coach 
‘oach 
Bod 
Pass, & Bagg. 
Coach 
Coach 
M. & Coach 
Baggage 
Coach 
Coach 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Dining 
‘coach 
Baggage 
Business 
Coach 
Combination 
Bagg. & Exp. 
~~ & Mail 
ining 
Exp. Refr. 
Dining 
Coach 
Coach 
Coach 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Bagg. & Mail 
ning 
Coach 
Combination 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Bagg. t. ail 


Pass. & Bagg. 
Business 
Coach 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Baggage 


Length 
72 ft. 5% in. 
72 ft. 5% in. 
72 ft. 5% in, 
74 ft. 4% in. 
72 ft. 54 in, 
72 ft. 5% in. 
72 ft. 5% in, 
74 ft. 414 in. 
82 ft. 2 in. 
75 ft. Oin. 
72 ft. 2% in, 
77 ft. 2 in. 
81 ft. 2% in. 
72 ft. 0 in. 
62 ft. 9 in. 
62 ft. 9 in. 
63 ft. 8i in. 
73 ft. 8 in. 


70 ft. 0 in. 
77 ft. Oin. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 6 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
79 ft. 6 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
60 ft. 0 in. 
66 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
73 ft. 6 in. 


63 ft. 4% in. 
63 ft. 4% in. 





eeeeee 


77 ft. 2% in. 
77 ft. 2% in. 
77 ft. 2 in. 
4 ft. 434 in, 

72 ft. 2H | in. 


74 ft. 1144 in. 
70 ft. 0 in, 
79 ft. O in. 


ee 


63 ft. 3% in. 
80 ft. 3% in. 
75 ft. 1% in. 
63 ft. 3% in. 
73 ft. 6 in. 
67 ft. 3 in, 
78 ft. 4 in. 
64 ft. oi on 
64 ft. 8 
" - 8% a 
2 ft. 0 in. 
78 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. Oi in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in, 
70 ft. 0 in. 
72 ft. 4% in. 
72 ft. 4% in. 
74 ft. 4% in. 
66 ft. 6% in. 
66 ft. 6% in. 


79 ft. 10% i in. 
id ft. 3% in, 

ft. 3% in. 
Gi ft. 10% in. 
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Construction 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Al Steel 
All Stee! 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Stecl 
All Stee! 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Al Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


St. Frame 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 
All Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Stecl 
St. Tind’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


Seating 
capacity 


78 
78 
50 
78 
78 
50 
88 
42 
85 
36 


66 
70 
54 
65 
66 


36 
84 
64 


36 
36 
84 


78 
76 


82 
36 


36 


92 
86 
86 
48 
85 


36 
80 


88 
36 


Weight per truck 


ereeee 


142,400 
114,100 


140,800 
145,400 
173,100 
149,800 
151,100 
149,800 
149,300 
142,000 

82,000 
152,000 
140,800 
145,400 
173,100 
151,100 


140,200 
145,400 
173,100 
151,100 


er 


140,000 


129,500 
136,000 
140,500 
140,500 
137,800 
145,100 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
ee eeee 


eens 


107,000 
164,000 
122,000 

70,000 


113,300 


103, 000 


Wheels 
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Lighting 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Gas & Elec. 
Gas & Elec. 


Gas 
Gas 
Gas 


Gas & Elec. 
Gas & Elec. 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electrie 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
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Builder 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Standard 
Company 
Standard 
Standard 
Pullinan 
Pullman 


Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Standard 
Standard 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
car & Fdy. 
car & Fdy. 
car & Fdy. 
‘ar & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, ye & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Osgood. Bradley 
Company shops 
Company shops 
Company shops 
Am..Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 


Steel 
shops 


Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 


> 
BS 3: 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pulman 
Osgood-Bradley 
Osgood-B radley 
Osgood-Bradlcy 
Osgood-Bradley 
Pullman 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Steel 
Bethlehem 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 


Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Am, Car & , 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & 

Am. Car & 
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Purchaser 
Pullman Company ......-+-ee+. 
Rich., Fred. & Potomac...... je 
St. Louis-San Francisco...... x 
Seaboard Air Line ............ 
Southern Railway ........... an 
Tensiessee Central .ceccccecese 
Toledo & Ohio Central....... ar 
Cie PRUGe - 020 hebt evcewese - 
Wate. sic cannes xeveksesics ‘ 
Canadian National ............ 
Canntlign.. PARE. oc0cds vices ‘ 
Argentine State Railways...... 
Canton-Kowloon Ry. (China)... 
Cee CNET n'ont oedcecv seuss 
BROKER sc cccuce Shwaweves cae ’ 


National Railways of Mexico... 


Baltimore & Ohio ........ ee 


et SIE ao icc ke ces es 
Cambria & Indiana ........ 
Cape Fear 


Chesapeake Western ........ 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy.. 
Chicago Great Western......... 


Coudersport & Pt. Allegheny.... 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Crent TetON 65.0.00o ccc codes 
Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern. 
Knoxville & Carolina.......... 
Maine Central 


New Orleans, Great Northern... 

N. Y., New ‘Haven & Harttord. 
Paris & Mt. 
Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia & Reading...... en 
Pitts., Lisbon & Western...... oe 
St. Louis-San Francisco........ 
Seaboard Air Line........... en 


Pleasant......0- . 


Tennessee, Alabama ° Gi cecks 
Toledo & Western. Pas 
Virginia Blue Ridge. . oe iwenie 
Western Pacific 
Western Union 


Canadian National ...... obubinn 


Grand Dail 2 ids sciewsacs 
Greater Winnipeg Water Dist... 
Quebec Central ............ oe 


Tela Trys (Honduras)........ ° 
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Class 
Sleeping 


Lib: 
— ibr, 


Sleeping 
Sleeping 
Parlor 
Sleeping 
Sleeping 
Parlor 
Dinin 
Coac 
Express 
Chair 
Coach 
Dining 
Coach 


Pass. & Bagg. 


es Exp. 


Bagg. & Mail 
h 


Cafe Chair 
Dining 


Stm. Motor 


Edison St. Bat. 


Edison St. Bat. 
Edison St. Bat. 
Compt. SI. 


Express Refr. 
Bagg. oe 
ai 


Dynamometer 
Motor Cars 
Coach 
Business 
Private 
Salcon 
2d Cl. Coach 


RA 


— 


6 in. 


73h. 
ate 3% in. 
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Construction 


All Steel 
All Steel 


t. 6 in. All Steel 
53 it 6 in, All Steel 
73 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
73 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
73 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
73 ft. 6 in, All Steel 
73 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
73 ft. 6 in, All Steel 
apie All Steel 
sabaaccbauas All Steel 
78 ft. 0 in, Steel 
78 ft. 0 in. Steel 
73 ft. 6 in, All Steel 
78 ft. 2 in. All Steel 
76 ft. Sin. All Steel 
64 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
64 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
66 ft. 6% in All Steel 
72 ft. 2 in. All Steel 
72 ft. 2 in. All Steel 
63 ft. 3% in Steel 
72 ft. 5% in All Steel 
79 ft. 3 in. All Steel 
81 ft. 8% in All Steel 
81 ft. 8% in All Steel 
81 ft. 8% in All Steel 
81 ft. 834 in, All Steel 
82 ft. 2% in. All Steel 
Canada 
50 ft. 7 in. All Steel 
53 ft. 2 in. All Steel 
50 ft. 0 in. Al! Steel 
35 ft. 8 in. Ail Steel 
81 ft. 10% in. All Steel 
38 ft. 5 in. St. Und’frame 
82 ft. 414 in, All Steel 
79 ft. 1 in, All Steel 
For Export 
ene Steel 
* 62 ft All Steel 
65 ft All Steel 
71 ft. 6 in. Wood 
76 ft. 10 in. Wood 
45 ft. 8% in. All Steel 


Seating 
capacity 


28 


65 
65 


40 
70 


Weight 


159,000 
158,500 
153,006 


133,000 
130,700 
156,000 
132,000 


159,500 


60,000 
66,000 
57,00C 
47,440 

172,000 


80,000 

60,000 
122,600 
114,400 


Orders for Gasoline Rail-Motor Cars 


Motor Car 
Trailer 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Trailer 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Trailer 
Motor Car 
Motor Cars 
Trailer 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Mctor Car 
Trailer 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Trailer 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 


Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 


Motor Car 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


eee wees 


oreeeee 


ee eeeee 
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42 ft. 714 in. 


26 ft. 6 in. 


26 ft. 0 in. 


All Steel 
All Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Ali Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 


Composite 
Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
All Steel 
Composite 
Com osite 
Coniposite 
Composite 
Composite 
Steel 
Composite 
All Steel 
Composite 
St. Und’frame 


Canada 


St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
Steel 
All Steel 
St. Frame 


Exports 
Composite 





31 


17,200 
9,350 


eeeene 
eevee 


eeeeee 


Wheels 
per truck 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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Lighting 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 

Gas & Elec. 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Electric 
Electric 


eeeteee 


Gas & Oil 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Electric 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Electric 
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Builder 


Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 

Pullman 
Pullman 

Pullman 
Pullman 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 


Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fry. 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Company chope 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

Am, Car & ray 
Am, Car & 

Am, Car & Fay. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Unit Ry. Car 
Ry. Stor. Bat. 
Ry. Stor. Bat. 
Ry. Stor. Bat. 


Can, Car & Fdy. 
and Co. shops 
Can. Car & Pay. 
National — 
Can. Car & Fdy. 


Burr Company 
Hall-Scott 
Hall-Scott 
Company Shops 


Pullman 


Edwards 
ie 
J. G._ Brill 
Serv.-J. G. 
J. G. Brill 
J. G._ Brill 
Serv.-J. G. Brill 
Edwards 
Russell Co. 
Russell Co. 
Serv.-J. G. 
Russell Co. 
Russell Co. 
f G. Brill 
erv.-J. G. Brill 
Serv.-J. G. Brill 
Brill 
ite-Brill 
Serv.-J. G. 
Serv.-J. G. 
Russell Co. 
Russell Co. 
Serv.-J. G. 
Russell Co, 


Brill 


Brill 


Brill 
Brill 


Brill 


Brill 
Brill 


G. Brill 
G. Brill 
. Brill 
G. Brill 


. Brill 
S . Brill 
‘ i ‘Brill 


ervice 


Serv.-J. G. Brill 
Ledoux-Jennings 
Ledovx-Jennings 
National Steel 
Service 
Led.-Jen’ngs, Ltd. 


J. G. Brill 








Dividend Changes on Railroad Stocks in 1922 





Hopes for Increased Disbursements Not Realized in Most 
Cases—Northwestern Roads Reduce Rate 


HROUGHOUT the better part of 1922, or at least during 

that period of several months’ extent which ended 

about the middle of October when railway shares 
were regaining a measure of their former popularity, one 
of the leading factors of interest was the expectation or hope 
that a number of the more prosperous roads might increase 
their dividend rates. This contrasted sharply with condi- 
tions during 1921, because in that year there was consid- 
erable apprehension as to whether many railroad boards of 
directors would be able to declare their regular dividends. 

The roads which at one time or another it was thought 
during 1922 might increase their dividend payments in- 
cluded such carriers as the Chesapeake & Ohio, which prior 
to the shopmen’s strike was breaking records in handling 
non-union coal, and which, it was said, might establish a 
rate of 6 instead of 4 on its common stock, or the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, or the New York Central, prosperous 
carriers paying low rates of dividends but reporting very 
favorable earnings. ‘There was considerable optimism con- 
cerning the possibility that the Missouri Pacific might pay 
some of its cumulative preferred dividends. The Frisco 
was mentioned as a dividend possibility. For many months 
it was believed fairly certain that the Baltimore & Ohio 
would restore a rate of 4 per cent on its common stock 
because of the necessity of its so doing if it desired to main- 
tain its bonds as legal investments for savings banks and 
trust funds in New York and other states. After the shop- 
men’s strike had begun to affect net earnings as severely as 
it did, beginning in August and September, those in financial 
centers became less optimistic and this interesting situation 
passed into history with but a small amount in the way of 
practical realization of all the expectations. 

The year 1922 showed an unusually large number of 
changes in dividend rates, even though none of the railroads 
mentioned above were included. Among the important 
developments of the year were, on the wrong side, the reduc- 
tion from 7 to 5 per cent on Great Northern preferred, from 
7 to 5 per cent on Northern Pacific common, and from 7 to 
4 per cent on Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
both preferred and common. On the other hand, improving 
railroad conditions as compared with 1921 permitted a 
restoration of the Southern Railway’s 5 per cent preferred 
dividend and a restoration from 4 to 6 per cent on Penn- 
sylvania common. The St. Louis Southwestern, in Decem- 
ber, paid a semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent on its 
preferred stock, this being the first payment since 1914. 

Some of the impertant changes in dividend rates which 
took place during the year were as follows: 

Pennsylvania.—The stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
received during 1922 dividends totaling 4%4 per cent, in- 
cluding three quarterly dividends of one per cent and one, 
paid November 29, of one and one-half per cent. The 
Pennsylvania dividend rate was maintained at 6 per cent 
from 1899—except for 1906, when 6% per cent was paid, 
and for 1907, when 7 per cent was paid—until April 27, 
1921, when the directors felt compelled, because of the 
unfavorable net earnings, to reduce the rate to 4 per cent. 
In 1922, Pennsylvania earnings were at a much improved 
level, with the result that the restoration of the former rate 
was thought to be advisable. For the first 11 months of 
1922 the Pennsylvania System reported a net railway operat- 
ing income of $73,362,096, an increase of $32,578,572 as 
compared with the same period of 1921. 
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St. Louis Southwestern—On December 15, holders of th« 
preferred stock of the St. Louis Southwestern received a 
semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent, this being the first 
dividend on this stock since April 15, 1914, when one-half 
of one per cent was paid. The Cotton Belt for some time 
has been reporting favorable and rapidly expanding net 
earnings, but hitherto, it has been the company’s policy to 
put the net back into the property without paying any of it 
cut in dividends. 

Southern Railway.—This company in October declared a 
2% per cent dividend on its preferred stock, thereby restoring 
the 5 per cent rate. This was the first dividend on this 
issue since December, 1920. 

Great Northern.—Stockholders of the Great Northern 
received in 1922 one quarterly dividend of 134 per cent 
and one semi-annual payment of 3% per cent. The rate 
was continued at 7 per cent, but through the change from 
a quarterly to a semi-annual basis and the resulting omission 
of one of the quarterly dividends the payments to the stock- 
holders during the year totaled only 514 per cent. Through 
out a large part of the year it looked as if Great Northern 
net would improve sufficiently over that of 1921, so that the 
company would feel justified in maintaining the 7 per cent 
rate. The effects of the shopmen’s strike and a falling off in 
ore traffic were among the leading factors which prevented 
the optimistic hopes from being realized. There were also 
uncertainties as concerns the rates on agricultural products. 
As a result, the directors on December 18 declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 2% per cent, thereby setting the dividend 
rate at 5 instead of at the 7 per cent rate which had been 
maintained without interruption since 1899. The 2% per 
cent dividend is payable February 1, 1923. 

Northern Pacific—Dividends were on a 7 per cent basis 
from 1903 to February 1, 1922. On March 22 the directors 
declared a quarterly dividend of 114 per cent and established 
a rate of 5 instead of the former 7 per cent. The Northern 
Pacific, like the other roads in the Northwest, has been 
reporting unfavorable net earnings from operation since 
1918. Announcement by Howard Elliott, chairman of the 
beard, at the time the cut in the rate was decided upon, 
said that the directors felt that in declaring a dividend of 
144 per cent, they were best serving the interests of the 
stockholders and were hopeful that conditions would war- 
rant the resumption of the rate of 134 per cent quarterly 
in the future. Northern Pacific had a standard return of 
approximately $30,000,000, based on the average of the 
net railway operating income for the three years ended 
June 30, 1917. In the first 10 months of 1922 it had a net 
railway operating income of about $10,500,000, which com- 
pared with about $7,450,000 in the first 10 months of 1921. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie-—From 1909 to 
1921 this company had been paying dividends at the rate of 
7 per cent on both its preferred and common issues. On 
March 10, 1922, the directors adopted a resolution providing 
for the payment on April 15 of semi-annual dividends of 2 
per cent on each class. The payments were to be made from 
surplus, the 1921 net not being sufficient to allow their being 
declared from income. The preferred stockholders at once 
protested, claiming that the 7 per cent dividends should be 
paid on the preferred stock before any payments were made 
on the common. A district court decision sustained the 
action of the directors, but because of an appeal to a higher 
court the matter is still in litigation. 
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Signal Construction Activities Show Improvement 





Underway 


Greater 








“Signals Keep Trains Moving” 


HE YEAR 1922 has witnessed greater activities in auto- 
matic block signal construction work than any year 
since 1918. Work on new interlockings and on the 

rebuilding and rearranging of old plants has been carried on 
more extensively than at any time since 1919, while a greater 
mileage of manual block signaling was put in service than 
in any year since then. To the extent that signal construc- 
tion can be taken as the barometer of conditions in the 


/hles. 





906 ; Year 1915 199 ~—«i98/ 


Signal Constructicn Since 1905. Dotted Line, Manual Block; 
Solid Line, Automatic. Average Deficiency in Automatic 
Block Signal Miles Installed Is 1,186 Miles a Year 
Under That for Period, 1905-1914 


railroad field, the increased amount of work is evidence of a 
healthier trend in railroad affairs. The low mark in block 
signal work was reached in 1920, when construction activ- 
ities were lighter than during any year since 1905. In 1921 
a slight improvement was noted, while the year just closed 
has witnessed approximately twice the amount of work com- 
pleted, under way or contemplated twelve months ago. The 
prospects are bright for a largely increased amount of 
construction work in 1923. 

Taking the ten-year period from 1905 to 1915 as normal 
in automatic signal construction and comparing it with that 
for the eight years from January 1, 1915, to January 1, 1923, 
we find the progress has been anything but satisfactory. 
The average mileage installed for the ten-year period pre- 
ceding 1915 was 2,474.7 (I. C. C. reports), while for the 
eight-year period to date the average has been 1,288.4 miles. 
To overcome this deficiency in the next five years it will be 
necessary for the roads to install 4,736 miles each year. 


Work Completed, 
posed Is 100 Per Cent 


Than Re- 
ported Last Year. 


By K. E. Kellenberger 
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Interlockings Facilitate Trafic 


In making a comparison of signal work completed with that 
of past years, a brief resumé is of service. It is interesting 
to note that the block signal mileage (manual and automatic) 
installed increased rapidly from 1906 to 1915. The con- 
struction curve flattened out materially in 1908 and again, 
although not to the same extent, in 1913. Construction 
work was carried on actively in 1914, but from 1915 to the 
present there has been a decided slump. One of the dia- 
grams illustrates the trend in signal construction since 1906. 

It is questionable whether the so-called normal rate of 
construction for the ten-year period mentioned above could 
be taken as a proper yardstick for the years since that time. 
During that period new lines were being built and railroad 
activities were expanding rapidly. Since that period the 
mileage of new lines built has been small, and the railroads 
have concentrated on intensive development work which is 
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Curves Showing Mileage of Block Signals Installed 


evidenced in their signal construction programs. A study of 
this year’s statistics shows that no extensive stretch of auto- 
matic block signals has been installed by any one road. 
Instead, short stretches of a few miles each have been in- 
stalled at different points on a system, showing that the 
traffic delay points are being corrected so that increased 
track capacity may result. This work has consisted of 


station and curve protection, shortening of block sections, 
better facilities at approaches to yards, and the signaling 
On the other 


of short sections in dense traffic territory. 
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hand, there are railroads with extensive manual block mile- 
age which will have to replace this with automatic block 
signals during the next few years to handle properly the 
increased traffic resulting from the building up of their 
territories. Because of the recent order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, automatic train control will be the 
outstanding feature in the signal field on a number of rail- 
roads this year. 


Block Signaling Completed in 1922 


A total of 1,532.8 miles of road in the United States 
and Canada was equipped with block signals (automatic and 
manual) during the past year. Part of the mileage repre- 
sents new construction and a portion represents reconstruc- 
tion and replacement. Where automatic signaling was in 
use previously the changes were due largely to resignaling 
certain stretches to obtain increased track capacity by pro- 
viding for train operation by signal indication in either 
direction on the same track. Other changes consisted of 
replacing semaphore signals with light signals and the recon- 
struction of signal systems to provide for the addition of a 
second or third main track. Increased use of the welded 
rail bond to obtain greater track circuit efficiency is noted; 
and the use of the trickle charge in signal systems is advanc- 
ing rapidly. 

Comparing the figures of 1922 with those for 1921, pub- 
lished in the Railway Age, January 7, 1922, it is seen that 
there has been a decided increase in construction work of 
this character, as the total block signal mileage completed 
in the United States and Canada during 1922 was 1,532.8 as 
compared to 824 miles in 1921. Of this, 292 represents 
manual blocking and 1,240.8 miles automatic. This figure, 
however, is higher than the actual additional mileage in- 
stalled, because in some cases the figures represent improve- 
ments made to installations already in service. The gross 
total mileage of automatic signals constructed or recon- 
structed is 626.6 miles more than in 1921, an increase of 
over 100 per cent. The total of 292 miles of manual block- 
ing added in 1922 compares with 209.8 miles in 1921, an 
increase of 82.2 miles. 


Block Signaling Under Construction 


A comparison of the total mileage of block signals under 
construction in the United States and Canada on December 
31, 1922, with that under construction on the same date in 
1921, shows an increase of 302.7 miles, the mileage on De- 
cember 31, 1921, being 174.9 in contrast with 477.6 now. 
The total mileage under construction on December 31, 1922, 
was entirely in the United States, no Canadian roads having 
reported any unfinished work. Of the work under way, 
294.4 represents automatic block signaling and 183.2 miles 
manual. Some of the work going in replaces manual signals 
and some represents new construction, while in other cases 
it consists of the replacement of one type of apparatus with 
another. 


Work Proposed for 1923 


The automatic and manual block signal work proposed 
for the ensuing year contemplates that 1,326.9 miles of road 
will be equipped. Of this total, 1,031 miles is automatic 
and 295.9 manual. In making a comparison of the block 
signal mileage proposed for 1923 with that proposed one 
year ago, it is seen that there is an increase of 713.3 miles 
of road. All of the proposed mileage last year was for 
automatic block, 36 miles of which represented work on 
Canadian railways. These roads now report no proposed 
work for the coming year. However, the plans of many of 
the roads are indefinite, as their budgets have not been 
approved. It would appear that about twice the proposed 
mileage will be authorized unless there is a decided change 
in the conditions affecting the railroads. 
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The figures so far available, together with the data cover- 
ing the work now under construction and planned for 1923 
are shown in the accompanying tables under nine heads as 
follows: 


A—Automatie Block Signaling Completed in 1922. 
B—Automatic Block Signaling Under Construction. 
C—Automatic Block Signaling Proposed for 1923. 
D—Manual Block Signaling Completed in 1922. 
E—Manual Block Signaling Under Construction. 
F—Manual Block Signaling Proposed for 1923. 
G—lInterlocking Completed in 1922. 
H—Interlocking Under Construction. 
I—Interlocking Proposed for 1923. 


New Biocx Sicnats CoMPLetep 1n 192? 


























Automatic (Table A) Manual (Table D) 
pe pe eh —, on Both 
a. | eee Total .. Sy x D. T. Total Total 
Table A-D miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
United States.... 795.7 401.6 1,197.3 283.6 8.4 292.0 1,489.3 
rer 26.5 17.0 43.5 ee ina patie 43.5 
822.2 418.6 1,240.8 1,532.8 
New Btocx S1cnats Unper Construction on Dec. 31, 1922 
Automatic (Table B) Manual (Table E) 
~_ pe Nas —~ — A Both 
Ae A Total . A D. T. Total Total 
Table B-E miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
United States.... 91.7 202.7 294.4 178.2 5.0 183.2 477.6 
eS PS anes ee our conn nes woot reas 
New Btocx S1Gnats Proposed ror 1923 
Automatic (Table C) Manual (Table F) 
ion A —~- A Both 
Ghee - Bee Total SF DF. Teta Total 
Table C-F miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
United States.... 822.6 208.4 1,031.0 295.9 295.9 1,326.9 
CD tinseus -seeses nen Kiee ae Wee aes 
INTERLOCKING PLANTS 
Number of levers 
No. of 
Table G plants Mechanical Electric 
Completed in 1922: 
IE CII 6: ah duchi & cxin sie nonce cece er 95 1,247 470 
NE 2 a bala o 0 Cit Sena sewhiensecek 10 112 chloe 
105 1,359 470 
Table H 
Under construction, Dec. 31, 1922: 
CE TR tia ackirn.d.d are eae nha kee 46 358 438 
RE cidade isa eabknstakece Rae 3 50 otnta 
49 408 438 
Table I 
Proposed for 1923: P 
Ce eee eee re 34 + 356 258 
GR - i cassuinwonliewduemeaceeve 8 90 pees 
42 446 258 
Total United States...........06 175 1,961 1,166 
EEE CE > oS etiactcceuscecee 21 252 eine 
NE WE Sac icine oscccesas 196 2,213 1,166 


Totrat CoNstrRUcTION—FouRTEEN YeaRS—I. C, C. Reports 


Miles of road 
wee 





Net addi- 
tion to miles 
Construction of Construction of of road operated 
automatic block manual block ~ by block system 





Se ener eee 1,387.6 —517.6 870.0 

2,047.1 4,162.2 6,209.3 

3,473.8 2,037.3 5,511.1 

2,623.4 2,517.2 5,140.6 

1,883.9 5,656.2 7,540.1 
Di scensdiacdceete as 4,350.5 —15563.4 2787.1 
Se ceitasaieKukesadialn 3,294.2 6,577.5 9,871.1 
kane pinecones 1,079.0 —15112.0 33.0 
ME socuieseaenwaneate 2012.1 —179.8 1,832.3 
iG hinomantachiicsted a 2,238.5 —1,114.7 1,123.8 
Sac amibeistna hich 1,796.3 —1,430.3 366.0 
Dp ussidenesousedies 979.4 1,007.1 1,986.5 
Dai siddde celieenheees 575.1. —575.7 —0.6 
Dae diakincnitiecied +s 517.6 66.5 584.1 


Twenty-seven roads report having completed automatic 
block signal work. From the reports received, the largest 
mileage of automatic signals installed on any one road was 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which put them in 
service on 311.5 miles of road—196.6 miles of single track 
and 114.9 miles of double. The next largest installations 
were made on the Great Northern, 176 miles single track 
and 12 miles double track, and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, 143.1 miles single track and 20.2 miles double 
track. The Canadian National lines installed 25.6 miles 
single track and 17 miles double track automatic. 

Of the 12 roads reporting automatic block signal work 
under construction at the end of the year, the greatest 
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mileage given was 51 miles of single track and 48 miles of 
double track by the Northern Pacific. The Santa Fe has 
under construction 75.1 miles on double track, using 89 
color light signals, while the Pennsylvania is installing 23 
miles on double track, using 58 position light signals. The 
Illinois Central is changing over its two-track automatic 
block signaling to three-track signaling between Richton, 
Ill., and Peotone, in connection with the construction of its 
third track between Matteson, Ill., and Kankakee. On this 
work one track will be signaled for train operation in either 
direction and color light signals will replace the semaphore 
type heretofore in use. The trickle charge will be used on 
this installation. 

Of the 15 roads reporting work proposed for 1923, the 
Great Northern contemplates the construction of 286 miles 
single track and 57 miles double track automatic. The Santa 
Fe has in view the construction of 233.2 miles single track 
and 70.5 miles double track signaling, using 356 semaphore 
signals on part of the work and color light signals on the 
remainder. The Los Angeles & Salt Lake (Union Pacific) 
contemplates 137 miles single track, while the Central of 
Georgia expects to install 77 miles single track. The 
Canadian railways do not report any work in prospect. 

The manual block signaling installed during 1922 con- 
sisted of 283.6 miles of single track and 8.4 miles of double 
track, all of which was on the Pennsylvania system. The 
manual block signaling under construction at the end of the 
year consists of 178.2 miles of single track and 5 miles of 
double track; this work also is on the Pennsylvania. Under 
work proposed for 1923, the St. Louis-Southwestern plans 
to install 294.5 miles of single track block, using 26 signals, 
while the Chicago & Eastern Illinois expects to install 1.4 
miles, single track, using 6 color light signals. 


Automatic Train Control 


An installation of 40 miles of single track color light 
signals and automatic train control was completed on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio between Charlottesville, Va., and Staun- 
ton. The train control is of the American Train Control 
Company’s device, which is of the intermittent electrical 
contact type. 

At the end of the year the Chicago & Northwestern is 
equipping 12 miles of road with the General Railway Signal 
Company’s intermittent, non-contact induction type tapered 
train control. This installation includes both single and 
double track, mechanical and electric interlockings and is 
being put in between West Chicago, Ill., and Elgin. The 
Pennsylvania reports 44.4 miles of single and 5 miles of 
double track between Sunbury, Pa., and Lewistown as being 
equipped with the continuous induction type train control of 
the Union Switch & Signal Company. A power line is being 
built in connection with this installation and position light 
signals will be used. 

Two roads report proposed installations of train control 
next year. The Santa Fe contemplates a proposed instal- 
lation of the continuous induction type Union Switch & 
Signal Company train control on 102.8 miles of double track 
between Chillicothe, Tll., and Ft. Madison, Iowa. The 
Philadelphia & Reading reports a proposed installation of 
56.2 miles between Camden, N. J., and Atlantic City, the 
type not yet having been decided on. A number of other 
roads have committees studying the different types of train 
control, looking to the recommendation of a type suitable 
for their service, announcement of which will be made by 
them later. 


Interlocking Construction in 1922 


There has been a good increase in the number of inter- 
locking plants built or rebuilt, as compared with 1921. 
During the year just closed the United States reports 95 
plants and Canada 10, as compared to 53 and 6 in 1921. 
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The number of plants under construction in the United 
States on December 31, 1922, was 46, and in Canada 3, as 
compared to 24 in 1921, none of which were in Canada. 
A total of 21 plants in the United States and 9 in Canada 
was proposed a year ago in comparison with 34 in the 
United States and 8 in Canada for the coming year. 

Thirty-one roads built new interlocking plants or made 
changes in existing ones during the year just closed, affecting 
a total of 105 plants, 10 of which are in Canada. Of the 
95 plants in the United States, it appears that 38 were 
rebuilt or rearranged and that 5 of the 10 plants in Canada 
had also been in service. This leaves a total of 57 new 
plants completed in the United States and 5 in Canada. The 
total number of mechanical levers reported as installed was 
1,247 in the United States and 112 in Canada, but it appears 
that 208 of those in the United States were already in 
service, leaving a total of 1,039 new ones. In Canada 49 
levers were in service, leaving a total of 63 new levers. The 
number of power levers installed in the United States was 
470, of which 38 appear to have been in service, leaving 
432 new power levers installed. No power levers were 
reported as having been installed in Canada. 

In addition to the plants listed in the statistical table G, 
the Pennsylvania has made changes on four interlockings 
between Atglen and Downingtown in which no additional 
levers were involved but position light signals were substi- 
tuted for semaphore signals and low pressure electro- 
pneumatic switches were substituted for high pressure ones, 
except on one outlying electric switch movement at Parkes- 
burg and except at Coatesville where only the signals have 
been changed to position light, the switches remaining 
mechanical. At four other interlocking plants located be- 
tween Camden, N. J., and Glassboro, position light signals 
have been substituted for semaphores. 


Interlocking Construction Data 


Table G gives the list of interlockings completed during 
the last year in detail. It is necessary that this be consid- 
ered more as an exhibit of the work done than as showing 
the precise amount of the increase of such apparatus in use 
in the country, as some of the figures represent reconstruc- 
tion and enlargements; also, some duplications necessarily 
occur as a plant may be reported by two or more roads. The 
same remarks apply also to tables H and I. 

One outstanding feature of this year’s report is the com- 
paratively small size of the plants reported, which indicates 
that this class of construction is undergoing intensive rather 
than extensive development. A number of the mechanical 
plants have been converted into electro-mechanical ones by 
the addition of electric levers, thus obviating the necessity 
of enlarging interlocking towers where a second track is 
being laid. Considerable work has been done in replacing 
mechanical detector bars with electric detector locking, 
while approach and route locking has been added, with 
power distant signals, at other plants. 

The largest electric plant installed during the year was 
one of 23 working levers at Schoharie Junction, N. Y., on 
the Delaware & Hudson. This plant replaces a mechanical 
plant of 8 levers. The next largest plant is one of 16 
levers at Detroit, Mich., on the Michigan Central. The 
New York Central added 18 levers to an existing electric 
plant at North Tonawanda, N. Y. This road has also in- 
stalled an “automatic” electric interlocking at a crossing at 
East New York Mills, N. Y. The Great Northern has 
completed an electric push-button control plant of 9 push- 
buttons at a junction with the Oregon-Washington Railway 
& Navigation Company in Washington. 

The only electro-pneumatic plants completed are reported 
by the Pennsylvania, one having 19 working levers at Gal- 
litzin, Pa., replacing a mechanical plant; the other at Cones- 
toga, Pa., having 8 levers. The last named is a consolida- 
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tion of two plants in which 17 mechanical levers were 
abandoned. 

Sixteen electro-mechanical plants were reported as com- 
pleted or additional levers added while on five others addi- 
tional electric levers were added. Of the new plants in- 
stalled, the three largest are on the Illinois Central at 
Manteno, Ill., with a total of 38 levers; at Peotone, IIl., 
with 34 levers, and at Tucker, Ill., with 30 levers. These 
plants are part of the new three-track signaling going in on 
this road. The Big Four installed a plant of 24 levers at 
Parker City, Ind., and the Chesapeake & Ohio one of 20 
levers at Hinton, W. Va. 

The largest mechanical plant installed was at the crossing 
of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis-San Francisco at 
Aurora, Mo., 42 working levers. 
plants completed were by the Missouri Pacific at Kenneth, 
Kan., and at Hiawatha, Kan., 27 and 25 working levers, 
respectively. The Grand Trunk put in service a mechanical 
plant of 20 working levers at Hamilton, Ont. Other plants 
range in size from 3 levers up to those mentioned above. 
Other mechanical plants are listed in the table with a greater 
number of working levers, but they represent additions, not 
new plants. Two plants installed are of the cabin door 
lock type with power distant signals. Others are equipped 
with time lccks, electric and detector locking, power signals 
and check locking. 


Interlocking Plants Under Construction 


Eighteen roads, two of which are in Canada, report inter- 
locking as under construction at the end of the year. In the 
United States 46 plants are under way, 15 of which repre- 
sent those being rebuilt or enlarged, leaving 31 new plants 
under way. ‘Three new interlockings are being installed 
in Canada. The largest electric plant under construction 
on December 31, 1922, was at Homewood, IIl., on the 
Illinois Central, 50 working levers. This plant is being 
equipped with color light signals, route and approach lock- 
ing and color light signals. The next in size is one having 
20 working levers at Atlantic City, N. J., on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading. The Delaware & Hudson has under 
way the construction of a 57-lever electric plant at Mechan- 
icsville, N. Y., replacing a 34-lever mechanical machine, 
while the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is adding 20 levers 
to a 36-lever machine at Des Moines, Ia. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company of New York 
has three electro-pneumatic plants under construction, one 
at 180th street, White Plains road, of 44 levers; another at 
Livonia avenue, 32 levers, and a third at New Lots avenue, 
Eastern Parkway, 10 levers. The Pennsylvania has under 
construction a plant of 40 levers at Aspinwall, Pa., while the 
Philadelphia & Reading is constructing one of 32 levers ut 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The largest electro-mechanical plant under construction is 
one at Monee, IIl., on the Illinois Central consisting of 36 
levers; route locking and color light signals are features of 
the plant. The next largest plant under construction is at 
Green Springs, Ohio, on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
with 30 working levers. The Pennsylvania is consolidating 
some plants, abandoning mechanical levers and adding elec- 
tric levers. The largest mechanical plant under construction 
is one having 32 working levers at North Edmonton, Alta., 
on the Canadian Pacific, while the second largest is one 
having 27 working levers at Schenevus, N. Y., on the Dela- 
ware & Hudson. The third largest plant is one of 18 work- 
ing levers at Moncton, N. B., on the Canadian Pacific, while 
the next in point of size are two of 13 working levers each 
at Analin, Minn., and at Buffington, Minn., on the Northern 
Pacific. 

Proposed Interlocking Work 

Of the 34 plants proposed for the ensuing year, in the 

United States, it appears that 13 are to be rebuilt or enlarged, 


The next two largest . 
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leaving 21 as new interlockings. In Canada, 8 plants are 
proposed, 4 of which are to be rebuilt. Under table I, 
showing this work in detail, 356 mechanical levers are 
involved and 258 power levers, in the United States, while 
in Canada 90 mechanical levers are to be installed, no 
power levers being listed. In the United States, 36 mechan- 
ical levers are reported as already in service on an existing 
plant, and this reduces the actual number of new mechanical 
levers to 320. 

Of the plants proposed for 1923, the largest electric plant 
is one of 38 working levers to be located at Oneonta, N. Y., 
on the D. & H. This plant will replace a 21 lever mechanical 
machine. The next in point of size is one of 25 working 
levers at Eldorado, Kan., on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, while the Wabash intends to rebuild and add functions 
to an existing plant at Detroit, Mich. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company reports the 
proposed construction of two electro-pneumatic plants of 
52 and 50 levers respectively. These are to be located at 
240th street, White Plains road, and at Jerome avenue. 

The largest electro-mechanical plant in prospect is one 
of 15 mechanical and 8 electric levers at North Tower, Ga., 
on the Atlantic Coast Line. The next largest is one of 
13 mechanical and 4 electric levers at Lynchburg, Va., on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, while the third largest is one of 
8 mechanical and 8 electrical levers at Hardeeville, S. C., 
on the A. C. L. Of the mechanical plants under consid- 
eration, the largest is contemplated at Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., on the P. & R. to have 35 working levers. The next 
largest plant is one of 29 working levers at Pomona, Va., 
on the Southern, while the third in point of size consists of 
a plant of 24 working levers on the Canadian National at 
Harrowsmith, Ont. Approach, route and detector locking 
will be features of many of the plants. 


Outlying Electric Switch Movements 


That the advantages to be gained from installations of 
electric switch movements at outlying switches are being 
more generally recognized is evidenced by the reports show- 
ing this class of equipment put in, under construction or 
contemplated. Seven roads report 15 outlying switches so 
equipped during the year just closed, while four roads report 
19 as under construction at the end of the year and two roads 
contemplate installing 4 layouts in 1923. 

The Pennsylvania completed five locations, and the Great 
Northern, four. Of the switch movements under construc- 
tion on December 31, 1922, the Pennsylvania is working on 
nine, while the Missouri Pacific has eight. Of those con- 
templated next year, the Atlantic Coast Line expects to put 
in two at Chatham, Ga., at the end of double track, while 
the C. & O. will have two on turnouts at Ashland, Ky. 


The General Outlook 


In order to get a consensus of opinion from signal depart- 
ment officers regarding the mileage of automatic signals and 
the number of interlocking plants which should be installed 
during the coming year to meet the traffic conditions ade- 
quately, a request was made for this information. Of the 
41 roads replying, 27 with a combined mileage of 87,436 
indicated that approximately 2,900 miles of automatic sig- 
nals and 70 interlockings should be installed. However, 
if such an extensive construction program were to be under- 
taken by railroad forces the insufficient supply of labor 
would limit operations in certain sections of the country. 
There appears to be a shortage not only of properly trained 
signal men but of common labor also. In this connection 
one signal department officer has expressed the opinion that 
this shortage of trained men has resulted from the standard- 
ization of wages and working agreements; the resultant lack 
of vacancies has prevented new men from entering the field. 
In a few cases signal construction also seems to have been 
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Interlocking Plants Installed in 1922 


a 
Layout— 
crossing, 
Name of road Location junction, Me- 
terminal, etc. chanical 
. €. bivevecaeraere Draston,. S.C. oie. Draw, Br........ ata 
Boydville, Ga........ Crossing ........ 6 
Gilmania, S. C...... ee 6 
De Or cawccceceees Dearborn, Ind....... Crossing .......- 20 
Colmes, OF ...600000 eS ee : 
East Youngstown, O..Crossing ........ 3 
Shelby Jct., O....... Junetion ...cse0 61 
Whiting, Ind........ JUNIO oe csccce 
ae 2 Perererer es . No. Lawrence, Mass..Crossing ........ 
C. Be & Givvacsacss Went. Bola, TH... End yard....05. 53 
SE SE ee End yard ..6s-s 6 
ee ee ee Serre 27 
CR 8-8 Bacesacee lowa City, 36.50.00 End. bbl. tk..... we 
Carnforth, Ia....... COCR osccs se 22 
Co Biacwsecues a ee” rr 
CS Qcieraccnnan Hurricane, W. Va...Crossover ....... = 
K. Cabin, W. Va a.Crossover clad 12 
Hinton, W. Weal acre TOME 6.45.02 
Dy. & Whack ccsccsccc eee Jct... Na F FR cs s0ies's 
EMO as ccltdaceienens Newark, N. Juccccss Co 
te Bt ccdeaes pawahan -Lamona, Wash. a eee 4 
ae stem, Wash. ne FUNCTION «0 cc06es 4 
Cclumbia Falls, Mont.Junction ........ 1 
Spring Brook, N. D..Tunction ........ 3 
Loop Tower, Wis...Junction ........ 
Huson, Mont....... : [Bridge Gauntlet. . 
State Line, Minn....Crossing ...... ‘ 4 
Interbay, Wash..... - Spurs Bere 7 
Ft. Wright, — <n odecwe's te 
| a. ae |: ee Se 12 
Minot, N. D Retcmelenk Out. switch...... orig 
O. W. R. & N., Wash.Junction ........ 
G. T. (Eastern Lines).Woodstock, Ont..... CHOBE <6000000 17 
Hamilton, Ont.......Junction ........ 20 
a eee i  —— Ee 
Port Robinson....... Gewtiet ...<cieses 
eee ee a Sere Crossover ‘ 
(| ee Cressever ...ccces 
i a ae Crossover 
Kankakee, IIl....... Crossing & Jy ct’ in. 
Lehigh & New Eng..Bath, Pa............ Xing, D. L. & W.. 6 
Nazareth, Rare: Xing, D. L. & W.. 5 
M. St. P. & S. S. M.Shawano, Wis.......Crossing 14 
SS ee Crossing . 32 
ee ee SiaMett, Ollie .s sc. cs  CROGR, c)0:40.5:5,0 6 
Mo. PRG..00 seeeeeeeSt. Louis, Mo....... Crossing ........ oe 
enneth, Kan:....... Crossing 27 
Hiawatha, Kan...... Crossing’ «..... +=. 25 
Dudley, BU avonesa Cressing ........ 19 
Cs EBe sca sccckts WERE ecscc2 8 
Alexandria, La..... ok. DEINE occ 056s 8 
Worland, Mo........ CON a.v:ace ito 13 
a a ere Crossing ... 42 
Claremore, Okla..... Crossing 19 
Ry. Pisstaes seeeeeeee Bismarck, N. D...... Crossing 
Y. C. System.....No. Tonawanda, N.Y.Crossing ........ ... 
x mes Eagty c.cvisca Tonawanda, N. Y....Crossing ........ 55 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y.Junction ........ 27 
E. New York, Mills. .Crossing cai 
Lines Wiett..c. «.+<Eiemdy, Td. 66s iced Crossing 48 


C.C. C. & St. L...Parker City, Ind....Block station..... 


Mich, Cent.........Detroit, Mich.— 
ere ee er rs 

Detroit, Mich.— 
Charlevoix BOS cn 0ssaeesioeseeeenas 





Detroit, 
Palmer Ave.. at bisa Siggy ewe KeN — 
Venn. System........ Rockville, Pa..ccces. TGRGE. G <ais0:0.0 


Eastern Region.....Columbia, FPa........Outlying ........ 
Williamsport, Pa..... Outlying 6.60. +. 


Shenks Ferry, Pa....Outlying ........ 
Conestoga . Pa... .. <2 Outlying ........ 


Reading, Pa.........Outlying 


18 various plants. . ee eee aececaeente 


Working levers 
oe We 


Elec- 
tric 


Elec. 
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Ob: 


56 


Auto 


16 


10 


Electric 


7 ‘Electro- 
mechanical 
| etl 
Mech. Elec. 
+ 2 
7 4 
16 10 
“9 UT 
30 8 
24 6 
27 7 
18 6 
7 5 
. 2 
3 3 
: 3 
2 
5 
ees 73 


——, switch 
mcve- 
ments on 
—, outlying 
switches 


Remarks on special features 


Approach, route, detector locking, electric 

signals at mechanical plants. State if all 

new work or, if plant rebuilt, number of 
levers added 


Approach, rcute and detector locking. 


Door locked. 
Door locked power dist. sigs. 


Rearrangement. 

Rearrangement. 

Rebuilt. 

Rearrangement. 

Detector and route locking added. 


Intog. moved 800 ft.—14 levers added. Detector 
locking installed. 

Six levers added for yard lead and crossovers. 
Double track through plant. Six levers added 
with detectcr locking. 


H. V. Sw. Mach. replaced by L. V. 
New machine and tower acc. fire. 


Secondary line halts to throw switches with elec- 
trically block traffic on other line. 

Rebuilt, traffic lock levers added. 

Rebuilt, traffic lock levers added. 

42 lever machine, Federal. 


Changed from 8-lever mch. plant. Approach 
route and detector locking. 
Detectcr circuits. 


End of double track switch. 


3-0s. levers. App. and route locking. 

Gauntlet trk. Automatic intr]. smasAboards and 
torpedo machines. 

Added to existing plant. 

Lick up cabin inter-locking. 

I. w-voltage switch and derails. 

Rebuilt and 12 levers added. 

Fnd of passing track entering A. P. B. 

End ddl. track push button control. 


Detector lock, electric distant signals. 
Detector lock, electric distant signals. 
Detector lock, electric distant. signals. 
Power hcme and distance signals. 


Route locking. Color light signals on plant. 

Route locking. Color light signals on plant. 

Route locking. Color light signals on plant. 

Plant rebuilt. 3-levers added. 48 lever frames. 
Route locking. 

P: wer signals and electric time locks. 

Pc wer signals and electric time locks. 


One electric distance signal. 
12 levers added to 20-lever machine. 


Approach and detector locking U. Q. power 
signals on M. K. & T. 

Detector—3 working. 

Approach and detector locking. Two electric sigs. 
Approach and detector locking. Four electric sigs. 
Approach and detector locking. Two electric sigs. 
Approach and detector locking. 

Approach and detector locking. 

Approach and detector locking. Two electric sigs. 
Approach and detector locking. Three electric sigs. 
Approach and detector locking. Three electrie sigs. 


Approach and detector locking, power signals. 


18 working levers added to existing plant. 

7 working levers added to existing plant. 

Rebuilt electric signals. 

Automatic electric intlg. 13 signals replaced mech. 
plant destroyed by fire. 


Electric distant signals. Plant rebuilt. 

Approach and detector locking. Semi-automatic 
signals, 

Route locking. 

Route locking. 


Route locking. 


t* Abandoned 6 mech. levers, added 2 elec. levers. 


9% 





Substituted for mech. consolidation of two 
plants, 
Addition to existing plant. 
Consolidation of two plants. Two mech. levers 
abandoned. 
Levers added. e 
Consolidation of two plants—17 mech. levers 
abandoned. Eight added. 
Ccnsolidation of three plants—15 mech. levers 
abandoned. *Sub. for mech. 
Replacing mech. detector bars with electric de- 
tector locking. 
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Working levers Electric Remarks on special features 
¢c ae ~ switch 
Electro- move- Approach, route, detector locking, electric 
; Layout—Cross- Electro mechanical mentson signals at mechanical plants. State if all 
Name of road Location ing, junction, Mechan- pneu- -——_——_~—_—_, outlying now work or, if plant rebuilt, number of 
terminal, etc. ical Electric matic Mech. Elec. switches levers added 
Central Region.....““JO”’ McDonald, Pa.Outlying ........  ... _ wae 32 7 .-- 7 §8 elect. units added to existing machine. 
| ee Jct., 
ee "Junction vaeaneate ae eas soot 28 7 --- 7 S8 elect. units added to existing machine. 
“NA” "Rew vaeey 
andria, Pa.........Outlying 13 3 3 S8 elec. units added to existing machine. 
“MR” Miller, Pa. -Outlying 13 3 3 S8 elec. units added to existing machine. 
“RD” Black Run, Pa. Outlying aes aa ees 16 3 ‘ 3 S 8 elec. units added to existing machine. 
“UN Gallitzin, a cep a Gia aaa 19 mae we .-. Replacing mechanical plant. Complete approach 
7 vs , and route locking. 
i Pendiincensodeime Bismark, N. D..... oop TORMng . Power signals and approach electric locking added. 
ef) eae Essington, Drawbridge ...... «.- ial — 2 5 -.. Approach, route and detector locking. 
Atlantic City R. R..Hadden Heights N. a Junction ........ 13 tie sical — pale .-. Approach, route and detector locking. 
Magnolia, N. J...... aren 13 we oy aon ates ... Approach, route and detector locking. 
St. Laem B.. Ficcsccnusl Ausora, Moe. .<.+0+< Crossing Mo. P.. 42 Pit iad gtaa tech ... J Stick, approach, route and detector locking. 3 
Claremore, Okla.....Crossing Mo. P.. 19 ‘i a acs sor sate distant signals controlled by push 
uttons. 
EE asacouecass Morristown, Tenn....Junction ........ 5 bois wale a ee nee j 
New Line, Tenn....Junction ........ 20 gots ace eke tare --- Rebuilt, 12 levers added. 
Cameron Run, Va...Junction ........ 23 — eae oN ean --- Detector locking to replace bars. 
GP kcccsecieninates West San — cae. EO cnccccee «6 sae nae’ wae oes --. Approach detector locking electric signals. 
Valbrick, Calif. a eer 17 can 
Union Pacific........ Aspen, Wyo........ eT er sememiaaars 20 eran wie =r eae ene \ Check lock through tunnel controlled from each 
BS = ee ee 21 Sia tg ies wits tower. 
Council Bluffs, Ia......... Sea ReeR 84 ar oie wide jes «+. 12 levers added and rebuilt. 
Council Bluffs, Ia., 
TOT Bicoevsses soeweme jcadandebes 16 
NONI ciscuceewensen Detroit, Mich....... pewaaw wee bee wenas 10 sists _— eis eave aa. eo a _S. Type F. Electric. 
Western Pacific...... Valbrick, Calif..... -Crossing ...:.... 17 eae a ae pais .-- Electric locking. 
West San Jose, Calif.Crossing ........ 20 ae Pre — arte .-. Approach route and detector locking. 
W. & Ta Bacciccs<s se. Gicce ec ROE Ssinsicivs 3 ja es ince eels .-»- Dwarf machine without mechanical locking. With 
electric lock. Signals operated and lighted 
—— ao —- = — — electrically—110 volt 60 cycle. 
SUE : obeéeresewns 998 268 27 249 175 15 
CANADA 
© Pincwdsesivnioan Hull West, Que.....Crossing ear 4 wae aca ina ies Half interlocking. 
Peterboro, Ont...... Crossing ........ 3 eave aie re bia .-» Half interlocking. 
St. Polycarpe Jct....Crossing ........ 29 Reconstruction, approach, route and detector lock- 
ing. 
Com, Tabs ccccscovees Re SI, Staines s cede sina tecewne 10 Route and detector locking. Semi- ees 
signals govern entrance to A. B. 
Allenby Jct., Que....Crossing & Jct... 25 irs ‘ac wait ses .-- Five levers added. 
Joliette, Que...... eS eee aati hate Savy ae «+» Rebuilt, 
Limoilou, one beta eR 6 c'eneces 2 a —_ ead aan .--. Four gates. 
Belleville, —oree * Crossing aikonbinaies 7 wag ae ees ae --- Rebuilt with 2 gates added. 
Smith Falls, Ont....Drawbridge ..... 4 nn sites cdi aaa --- Two electric signals. 
Tweed, Ont......+. » Crossing eialpalarens 15 a ae a stole .-- Rebuilt. 
: @eeeeprrrrc 112 i 
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Working lev levers Electric 
c ——, switch Remarks on Special Features 
Electro- move- 
r “. Layout—Cross- Electro mechanical ments onApproach, route, detector locking, electric signals 
Name of. road Location ing, junction, Mechan- , pneu- outlying at mechanical plants. State if all now work, or 
: terminal, etc. ical Electric matic Mech. Elec. switches _ if plant rebuilt, number of levers a: ided 
eS ee Washington, N. C.. Crossing ........ 2 
Bee Bet. .<evevess ee, Oxvacscve sin EE a cceeu wink 
Boulevard, O....+- CYOOGIEM ccc cccce iad 
Alixis, Toledo, Dine IEE occ casas 
Cy Rs Be Pacctsaus Des Moines, Ia.... Crossing , jct.... ... 20 Twenty levers added to 36-lever machine. Route 
and detector locking. 
Alta Vista, Kan... Pass. Track...... wee 2 tie wee — 1 Desk circuit con. Route and detector locking. 
i See Sestt, W. Va..-+- Cressevers ....<- act seals iw 7 6 ... Sixteen-lever U. S. & S., S-8 machine. 
 -  Saeeeere Mechanicsville, N.Y. Junction ........ ae 57 va a ie -.». Changed from 34 lever mech. mach. Approach 
} route and detector locking. 
Schenevus, N. Y... Junction ........ 27 ae ses ia os --» Approach, route and detector locking. Elec. dist 
sigs. 
Ge Becvcesss gebnedes Cut Bank, Mont.... Junction ........ ne 6 ar eee a --.- Approach and route locking. 
Bridge No. 10...... rrr 10 10 ane aes eee 
Be. Mabudinonedceeeau Diet, Ts icccccce GROOT ccccves ae vine a 29 7 +--+. Route locking, color light sigs. 
Homewood, Ill...... Crossover & yard ... 50 —_— wee ats ..-. Approach, route and detector locking. 
Ry iy Hated owe cen 180th Street, White 
DE cecctbmele doe bsineemenwewae so ase 44 ite — wen 
New Lots Ave., East- 
ern Parkway. ik xikead npn eee ue eee 10 
Lawemte Ave. cccccce soevccccceccsces pak ‘pave 32 
Be Wades seesansws Cochrane, Kan..... Pass. track....... ig ied ee 2 1 or and detector locking, three electric sig 
nals. 
Nearman, Kan..... Pass. track...... er 4 2 Approach and detector locking, six electric signals 
Walcott, Kan...... Pass. track...... oud 4 2 Approach and detector locking, six electric signals 
Stilwell, Kan...... Pass. track....... 2 2 Approach and detector locking, six electric signals 
Wagstaff, Kan..... o Peek THE. cceee 1 1 —— and detector locking, three electric sig 
nals 
Bes Bs. Gecececusavas Manitou, N. Y..... Crossover ....... 20 Kan bee oan ie «++ Rebuilt. No levers added. Approach and route 
locking. Elec. signals. 
Rae BAG. cccces -Long Island, N. Y.. Crossover ....... 24 Tos ox ine eine «++ Rebuilt. No levers added. Approach and rout 
; locking. Elec. signals. 
i + 3a - Calumet Park, Ill... Crossing ........ hand pee waa erate wea --. Rearrangement ot handle add. track. Detector 
3 locking installed. 
N. Y. C. & St. L....Madison, O........ Crossing ........ 8 ar eae aaa ae ++. Two lap sidings. 
Green Springs, O... Crossing ........ oa mets eae 24 6 1 Lap sidings. 
Ashtabula, ©O...... Crossing ........ 8 eee ee oon aoe --. Lap sidings. 
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Working levers Electric Remarks on Special Features 
~— —, switch ; d 
Layout— Electro- move- Approach, route, detector locking, electric 
crossing, Electro-- mechanical mentson signals at mechanical plants. State if all 
Name of road Location junction Me- Elec- Pneu- outlying now work, or if plant rebuilt, number of 
terminal, etc., chanical tric - matic Mech. Elec. switches levers added 
NP. nc0scc0csescce 4 AME, BETMRe 50s ere 13 Power dist. sigs. Approach locking. | 
: Buffington, Minn... Crossing ........ 13 abin. Power sigs. Approach locking on one 
road and detector locking on other. 
Moorehead, Minn... Crossing ........ Added, power sigs. and approach locking. 
a a OME «6 <.0:0:0.0<%0 Added, power sigs. and approach locking. 
Casselton, N. D.... Crossing and jct.. Added, power sigs. and approach locking. 
Penna. System....... Highlandtown, Md.. Crossing ........ 8 14 Approach and detector locking. 
Eastern Region....Tyrone, Pa........ eee 12 7 ... Approach and detector locking. 
Delaware Jct., Del.. Crossing ........ $ 9 1 Approach and detector locking. : 
So. Elizabeth, N. J. Outlying ........ re oe 1* No added levers. Low pressure el. pneu. switches 
substituted for high pressure or mech, switches. 
*Substituted. 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. Outlying ........ 1 1* Consolidation of two plants. Abandoned 6 mech. 
levers, added 1 elec. *Sub. for mech. 
Eeempert, Pe. ..<25- COMO 5 52cicns 2 1* Consolidation of two plans. Abandoned 5 mech. 
levers, added 2 elec. *Sub. for mech. 
Rockville, Pa...... Junction ........ 8 5* Substituted crossovers for slips and M. P. F. 
Substituted 9 el.-mech. for mech. *Sub. for 
mech, 
Central Region..... “J.B.” Carnegie, Pa. Junction ....... 54 12 Twelve S-8 electric units added to existing ma- 
chine. 
“D.V.” Temperance- 
WOE. anita scawws ss Outiving .....:'-. 52 11 Eleven 8-8 electric units added to existing ma- 
chine. 
“W. G.” Sturgeon, Pa.Outlying ........ 32 7 Seven S-8 eléctric units added to existing ma- 
chine, 
Aspinwall, Pa...... eee 40 ies are ... Complete approach and route locking. 
ef aaa Harrisburg, Pa..... FOMCHON. 2 c.00:00:0% sm 32 nag — ... Approach, route and detector locking. 
; ay Ae plac Cite, TH. J. TAO vccccocces 20 vat Approach, route and detector locking. 
Southern: Ludlow, Ky., to Cin- Jet. and bridge... ... 22 Approach, route and detector locking, 12-lever 
j ae ae ec. MEE, COs ce eccces mech, mach. and 10-lever elec. consolidated to 
99 
WOU, Ax Nass OSs oe tie bale kee A ee tai. ots ndaseaes 125 190 158 233 90 19 
CANADA 
4 ere Regina, Sask....eee Crossing ......-- Auto. elec, control of derails on street nee by 
trolley contactors. Approach and route ock- 
ing. , 
Ci Pia asscaantees No. Edmonton, Alta. Crossing-jct. .... 32 Approach locking. Elec. distant signals. 
Moncton, ee eee 18 Approach and detector locking. 
OO sc Lapa tiene SO Rpeld vin ccd cee ROR bmaae ee aan VaR 50 








held back to a certain extent by the prices of signal ma- 
terials. As expressed by one road, “We are badly handi- 
capped in putting through any requests of this character 
(signal construction budgets) due to the fact that the price 
of signal material has been held practically up to the war 
level and railroad managers are very naturally reluctant 
to purchase this class of material until prices reach the level 
of other railroad material. Less than 50 per cent of the 
needed work will probably be done, on this account.” On 
the other hand, manufacturers have found it necessary to 
meet increased prices of raw material such as pig iron, which 
has gone from about $22 to $30 a ton, while labor charges 
have increased approximately 10 to 20 per cent. The aver- 
age prices of materials in 1922 were about the same as in 
1921. Comparing the prices now with those prevailing in 
1913-14 they average around 50 per cent higher for similar 
materials. 


Developments in the Signal Field 


The big development during the past year has been in 
connection with automatic train control, as the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission issued on June 13, 1922, 
requiring 49 railroads to make installations, has necessarily 
stimulated activity in this field. Some feel that this order 
will stimulate the installation of automatic block signals and 
other safety devices rather than retard such work, and that 
it will result in a greater recognition of the importance of 
signal work by operating officers. 

Another outstanding feature of the past year is the in- 
creasing recognition given to the important relation which 
signaling bears to the more efficient operation of trains. 
Highway crossing protection is another subject which has 
assumed major importance. Other developments of note were 
the increased use of light signals and of the trickle charge 





for the operation of signal and highway crossing apparatus, 
while greater use is being made of approach and continuous 
burning electric lights for signals in replacing oil lamps. 
The use of remotely operated outlying electric switch move- 
ments has increased as evidence has multiplied of the econ- 
omies effected by such installations; and attention has been 
given to the electrical operation of switches in classification 
yards. The value of more efficient track bonding is being 
generally recognized. At mechanical plants many mechan- 
ical detector bars have been eliminated and electric detector 
locking substituted. The regular engineering development 
work, with standardization of materials and improvement of 
existing apparatus, has been carried on. 

Next year’s developments in signaling will be along the 
above lines. The major subjects will be automatic train 
control, intensive study of signal economies, the more 
extensive operation of trains by signal indication, automatic 
signaling of single track lines, highway crossing protec- 
tion, distant operation of outlying switches and the study 
of more efficient yard layouts as affected by signaling. 


Budgets Approved 


A number of roads have already made definite plans for 
the installation of signals and interlockings in 1923. The 
Ann Arbor expects to spend approximately $135,000 for 
such equipment, while the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
has $230,000 listed for block signals, interlockings and train 
control. The Great Northern has authorized the installation 
of 345 miles of automatic signals at an approximate cost of 
$777,000 and an item of $210,326 is listed for signals and 
interlocking by the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. The 
Norfolk & Western expects to spend $300,000 for signaling 
during 1923 and the Pere Marquette has $150,000 listed for 
signals and interlocking. 
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Interlocking Plants Contemplated for 1923 


Layout—Cross- 





Name of road Location ing, junction, Mechan- 
terminal, ete. i 
Ann Arbor -Toledo, O., Manhat- 
CO av cccccvacdee CE icin oo ota 
D.C Biss cevdceweces Ridgeland, End. bb. track... 
Hardeeville, S. C... Junction ........ 
Chatham, Ga...... End double track. 
Ashley R. Drayton, Draw & S. end. 
i ne cctecawrses double track... 
Central Jct., Ga.... Juneticn ........ 
‘eee 30, Glens « FORM «cece. 
North Tower, Ga... Junction ........ 
Burroughs, Ga...... NT re 
Doctorton, Ga...... SE wind era icles 
a Fo Oi. Bucewes Eldorado, Kan...... Crossover, jct.... 
a Set? . McDougal, W. Va.. Cro sover ....... 
Lynchburg, Va..... eee 
Ashland, Ky....... Fermemt .o<ceces 
Se Oneonta, N, Y...... Yard 
. ke ®. €e .++++240th Street, White _ 
PURNG Bile cc ccces ii, Beer roe 
Jerome Ave........ See 
N. ¥. C. & St. L....Blaadell, N. Y...... ee 
Dunkirk, N. Y... ae 
Maple Grove, O.... Crossing ........ 
SEP so eéekaae REE scccwews 
Mortimer, O....... | 
N.Y. C. Lines West.Dock Jct.. Pa...... Junetion ........ 
Indiana Harber Belt.Wolf Lake, Ind..... Oa 
DD BR. ccvcscesstec Om Haven, _ 
 steeevere SOE obéecces 
Atlantic City R.R..Camden, N, J....... Terminal ....... 
nk ch 40 eon Calverton, Va.....5 sccscccecccceees 
Orange, Dita ke aG eee ° eebue 
I TM soe ote tame ewe meielewes 
TS ON a ae ere 
Ss. L. Ss. W -East Waco, Tex... Crossing ........ 
o.. Fes : Sa , , 
ae 2 2 eee: a ee eee eee 
Waheed «..cceccvwse Detroit, Mich...... Cressing ........ 
I oh cg «puso ele pindin hide G Ne Cahw RTARTA eH eee 
Can, Nat'l: y 
a eer .St. Augustine, Que. ( rossing ........ 
Aldred Jet., Que.... Juneticn ........ 
Harrowsmith, Ont.. Crossing *........ 
Hurdman, Ont..... Crossing ........ 
Lachute, Que....... Crossing ........ 
Montfort Jct., Que. Crossing ........ 
me, Goa. Cee. sis. ee 
Trenton, Ont....... WE Vddeceoases 
.... eee errr Tt Tamer ee TTT Prk ee te Pe kre Ca ae | ee 


Werking levers 
— = - — 
: Electro- 
Electro mechanical 
pneu- — ~ 
Mech. Elec. 


ical Electric matic 
4 2 
8 8 
‘ 4 7 
6 4 
59 
12 ~ a 
15 & 
13 2 
5 10 
25 
13 ' 
15 2 
38 
50) 
68 
8 
35 
23 
24 
29 ita gti — ise 
20 _ ec ‘ Takis 
12 
24 
285 101 102 71 55 
CANADA 
13 
2 
24 
8 
13 
13 
13 
4 
90 
eo “eo eo oo 


Electric 
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move- 
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2, add. 


Remarks on Special Features 


ments onApproach, route, detector locking, electric sig: 
— outlying at mechanical plants. 
switches 


State if all now work, or: 
if plant rebuilt, number of levers added 


Details not determined. 


Approach, route and detector locking. 
Approach, route and detector locking 
Approach, route and detector locking 
Approach, route and detector locking. 


Rebuilt, 4 elec. sigs. added. 


Rebuilt, 2 electric slotted sigs. added 
Detector locking. 

Approach, route and detector locking 
Approach, route and detector locking 


Appreach and detecter locking. 


Electro-mech. U. S. & S., 
Electro-mech. 


Type S-8 


Elec. Jevers for sigs. and switch machines 


Change frem 21-lever mechanical 
route and detector locking. 


Approach 


Klectro-mech, plant. Details not decided 
Electro-mech. plant. Details not decided. 
Flectro-mech. plant. Details not decided, 

Plant to be rebuilt and extended 

Plant to be rebuilt and extended 

Plant to be rebuilt, 32 levers added Approach, 
route and detector locking. Electric signals. 

Rearrangement. Eight levers added Detector 
locking to be installed. 

Approach, route and detector locking 

Details nt decided. 

Detector locking to replace bars. 

Detector locking to replace bars. 

Detector locking to replace bars. 

Detector locking to replace bars. 


Additional functions to protect movements over 
Brazos Bridge, H. & T. C., and I. G. N. details 
not fixed, 


Rebuilt and functions to be added 


Two electric distant signals. 
Two electric signals. 


Electric distant signals. 


To be rebuilt. 
To be rebuilt. 
To be rebuilt. 
To be rebuilt and 2 gates added. 
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Additional Telephone Facilities and Pole Line 


Reconstruction Receive First Attention 
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wire with copper, and extending telephone facilities for 

both train dispatching and message circuits are evi- 
denced by reports from many roads. Recent developments 
of radio and carrier current telephony equipment also make 
these forms of communication available as an aid in meeting 
the increased demands for railroad communication. One 
hundred and forty-seven leading railroads representing about 
86 per cent of the mileage of the United States and Canada 
have furnished information for this our third annual review 
of the railroad telegraph and telephone activities. 


Work Completed in 1922 


New work was completed in 1922 on 38 of the 147 roads 
reporting, as shown in Table 1. Approximately 174 miles 
of new pole line is reported as having been built during the 
year. This does not, however, cover the extensive renewal 
of pole lines that has been in progress on many roads. The 
increased use of copper line wire is evidenced by the installa- 
tion of 7,544.4 miles of this material as compared with only 
659 miles of iron wire. The Canadian National alone used 
2,803 miles of copper and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
installed 1,543 miles. In 1921 the Canadian roads used 
about 3,000 miles of copper. — 

Telephone train dispatching was installed on 3,978 miles 
of road in 1922 as compared with 1,233 miles in 1921. In 
fact, the Canadian National alone installed 941 miles in 
1922, while the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe installed 563 
miles. 

Over 1,826 miles of metallic conversation and mes- 
sage circuits were installed in 1922, an increase of more than 
137 miles over 1921. The, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
led in this class of installation with 621 miles and the New 
York Central was second with 235 miles, while the Baltimore 
& Ohio installed 187 miles. The increased use of telephone 
circuits in yards is shown by the installation of 149 miles, 
which, although not a large figure, represents several ex- 
tensive yard layouts and circuits. 

The increased utilization of existing wires is evidenced by 
the installation of 3,356 miles of simplex circuits, 1,848 miles 
of composite circuits and 756 miles of phantom. The in- 
stallation of 241 telephone booths shows that the railroads 
more fully appreciate the value of telephone communication 
at outlying passing switches, industry spurs and crossovers. 

It is of special interest to note that one of the first ex- 
tensive railroad-owned cables for telegraph and telephone 
service was installed during 1922, by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford between New Haven, Conn., and Wood- 
lawn, N. Y., at a cost of approximately $1,302,700. This 
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54-pair paper insulated cable, 72 miles long, including the 
Harlem River branch, is stormproof. It is part aerial and 
part underground with steel-armored submarine cables at all 
rivers, 


Work Under Construction 


Telegraph and telephone construction planned for 1922 
was largely completed by the end of the year, as is shown by 
Table II. Of 23 roads listed as having work now under con- 
struction the Atlantic Coast Line has the largest job unfin- 
ished—234 miles of road, using 1,068 miles of copper on a 
metallic telephone dispatching circuit. The Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake is also working on a telephone circuit using 934 
miles of copper wire, while the New York Central and the 
Canadian Pacific have a few hundred miles of telephone cir- 
cuits under construction. ‘The total of this class of work 
on the 23 roads reporting work under way amounts to 354 
miles of telephone train dispatching and 858 miles of con- 
versation or message circuits. ‘Ten roads report work in 
progress on superimposing circuits. The Pennsylvania is 
working on a simplex circuit 264 miles long, while the At- 
lantic Coast Line has one of 234 miles. A composite circuit 
of 480 miles on the New York Central is the only one of 
this type reported under construction. A total of 893 miles of 
phantom circuits is included in the list, the largest being 366 
miles on the Atlantic Coast Line and the second largest, 249 
miles, on the New York Central Lines East. A total of 34 
miles of overhead and 14 miles of underground cable is now 
under construction. 


Bright Prospects for 1923 


In spite of the fact that these data were of necessity fur, 
nished in some cases before estimates for the budgets were 
completed it is interesting to note in Table III, that 26 roads 
have definite plans for work contemplated for 1923. In fact, 
final approvals have actually been granted for many of these 
projects. The Northern Pacific contemplates installing 1,475 
miles of copper line wire and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford 1,400 miles. The Great Northern is next with 
1,012 miles and the Union Pacific plans to install 934 miles. 
Several other roads list large orders, making a total of 11,179 
miles of copper wire, which is 2,880 more miles than was 
contemplated at the beginning of 1922. No road proposes to 
install any telegraph dispatching circuits, whereas at least 
1,355 miles of diene dispatching is assured. Further 
increase in the popularity of telephone circuits is shown by 
the contemplation of 3,885 miles of metallic conversation and 
message telephone circuits as compared with 2,798 miles of 
the same class of work proposed for 1922. Prospects for 
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communication to sidings is evidenced by the proposed in- 
stallation of 291 telephone booths. 

Some roads report prospects of a shortage of trained men 
for construction work. Skilled linemen are needed by two 
roads and a lack of men to develop into wire chiefs is evi- 
denced on several others. A scarcity of satisfactory Morse 
operators is reported and it is well known that few young men 
are training for this vocation. 


General Outlook Encouraging 


The demand for the betterment and extension of railroad 
communication facilities is evidenced on every hand. At the 
convention of the Telegraph and Telephone Section, A. R. A., 
held the second week in December, it was readily apparent 
that the majority of members present were seriously seeking 
information on recent developments with which to meet the 
increased demands on present facilities and the best means 
of supplementing the existing plants. On request from the 
Railway Age, personal letters were received from 31 superin- 
tendents of telegraph giving a brief outline of the prospects 
for 1923. ‘Twenty of this number stated that the outlook 
for the construction of telegraph and telephone facilities was 
brighter than it has been for several years. Following a few 
years of continued economy, the reports show that the recon- 
struction of pole lines is, of course, an important matter. 
On a few of the roads definite needs of pole lines aggregate 
over 1,000 miles. 

The tendency in renewing poles is to use wood poles treated 
with preservatives. The kind of wood used depends on the 
locality and markets but the majority favor butt treatment, 
although a few advocate treating the poles in the entirety. 
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The treatment of cross-arms is not thought by most roads to 
be necessary. One road has about a mile of concrete poles, 
the maintenance and life of which are being watched with 
interest. New wire for replacing old iron wire with copper 
and for new circuits is needed to the extent of nearly 27,000 
miles, according to reliable data. Only one road stated that 
the present communication facilities were adequate to mec 
the needs; while one other said “we can get along.” 

This program of “getting along” has evidently been carried 
too far, for 14 of the 31 roads consider that telephone cir- 
cuits for train dispatching and conversation are to be given 
preference over everything else, including even pole line re- 
construction. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission’s sta- 
tistics of January 1, 1922, show that the telegraph is used 
for the dispatching of trains on 132,682 miles of road while 
the telephone is used on 123,252 miles of road. Of the 
246,414 miles of road operated the telegraph is employed on 
53.8 per cent and the telephone on 50.02 per cent, the ap- 
parent discrepancy being due to an overlap of telegraph and 
telephone on certain roads. The information in Table I 
shows that nearly 4,000 miles of road was equipped with 
telephone train dispatching in 1922, which brings the tele- 
phone train dispatching up to 51.6 per cent. 

It is not to be considered that the telephone is to replace 
the telegraph entirely. In fact, a combination is of an ad- 
vantage in numerous cases. The telegraph is considered by 
many as better adapted for long reports and messages be- 
tween terminals and with the use of printers the telegraph 
will, no doubt, continue to hold this field for years to come. 
The possibilities of superimposing telegraph circuits on tele- 
phone circuits increases the usefulness of the line wires and 
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poles and renders this service as a by-product. Increased _ circuits for Morse telegraph and the operation of printers, 


activities and studies in this direction are evident in many 
places. 


Practical Developments 


The telephone for train dispatching and long distance con- 
versation, the line circuits being superimposed with telegraph 


has now become a well established development. 

In view of the rapidly decreasing supply of wooden poles 
extensive efforts are being made to produce the best possible 
preservatives. As substitutes for wooden poles, steel poles 
and concrete poles are being developed with the view of pro- 
ducing them cheaply enough to permit of extensive use. 
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Reception on passenger trains of radio programs is con- 
sidered by several leaders in the field as more of a passing 
novelty and not warranting extensive application or expense. 
In order to be pleasing as an entertainment the reception 
must be perfect, with little variation; and this, of course, is 
difficult to secure with a limited aerial and the varying 
ground connection of the wheels and rails. 

- The practical field of radio and “wired wireless” on rail- 
roads evidently lies in the communication between the head 
end and rear of long freight trains; to and from moving 
trains by the dispatcher, and for long distance communication 
between division headquarters. For the last mentioned serv- 
ice, present developments are already applicable. Apparatus 


for communication between the head and rear end of trains 
is now being developed by several large manufacturers who 
have reported excellent progress. The results to be expected 
of “wire carrier” radio systems is assured by the installations 
now in service by commercial companies; the development of 
apparatus to meet railroad requirements depends on demand 
and on manufacturing details. 

In conclusion it may be said that the “state of the art’— 
the development of telephone and telegraph facilities—is far 
ahead of what is to be found in actuality on the majority of 
railroads. Alert railroad managements are seeing this lack 
and as a result rapid growth in the field is to be expected 
in the future. 
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| An Analysis of the Railway Statistics for 
34 ~ 
g (Continued from page 115) 
| —freight traffic for the whole of 1923 should be greater tinued prosperity until Europe begins to rise out of her 
‘a . ‘ ‘ ° . nn . > . 
>» than in 1922, and will be more evenly distributed through- slough of despond. That we can attain a fairly prosperous 
> out the year. That there will be another nation-wide railway level in 1923, however, seems a reasonable expectation. 
| strike in 1923 seems unlikely; labor’s experience with that Railway revenues, then, should increase in 1923. Oper- 
) method of gaining their ends in 1922 should make them wary ating expenses may also show some increase, as prices are 
| of renewed attempts in the near future. now stiffening. On the other hand, the railways are holding 
e Barring unforeseen disturbances, therefore, freight traffic a tight rein on their expenditures, and they will hardly be 
= should be heavy in 1923. Passenger traffic seems to be in a confronted in 1923 with the cost of a strike that in 1922 
: decline, from which it will recover with difficulty; there is’ ran their expenses up and temporarily demoralized their 
: minimum limit, however, and we should nearly have forces. 
hed it in the business of 1922. The mail and express If revenues increase, and expenses are no greater, the net 
siness should continue heavy. Operating revenues as a_ will show improvement. The rate of return may well ap- 
ile should therefore be greater than in 1922. This does proach five per cent in 1923. As a matter of justice and 
not take into account possible further reductions in rates. equity, it should be far greater, for the railways have too 
\ 


r does it make allowance for financial or political devel- long subsisted on a lean bill of fare. They earned 3.3 per 
opments abroad, such as might have an untoward effect on cent in 1921 and 4.05 per cent in 1922; it is time they 
American industrial conditions. For the long pull, the crossed the five per cent line and began to see the goal of at 
Cnited States cannot hope to attain any measure of con- least a “fair return” ahead of them. 
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B. H. Meyer Elected 
Chairman of I. C. C. 


WasuHIncton, D. C. 


URSUANT to the policy adopted on January 13, 1911, 
Pp that the term of office of the chairman of the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission shall be filled from year 
to year in the order of seniority, the commission announced 
on December 29 that Balthasar H. Meyer had been unan- 
imously elected chairman to serve from January 1, 1923, for 
the ensuing year. He succeeds Commissioner Charles C. 
McChord, who has served since October 3, 1921, following 
the resignation of Chairman Edgar E. Clark. This will be 
Commissioner Meyer’s second term as chairman of the com- 
mission, as he served in that capacity in accordance with the 
seniority rule for a year beginning in March, 1916. He has 
been a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
since January, 1911, having 
been appointed by President 
Taft. Previous to his ap- 
pointment to the Federal 
commission, he had gained a 
high reputation as an econ- 
omist and had had five years 
of practical experience in 
the regulation of railroads as 
a member of the Railroad 
Commission of . Wisconsin 
and he had been a professor 
of political economy in the 
University of Wisconsin 
since 1900. 

In accordance with the 
commission’s plan of organ- 
ization, by which its mem- 
bership is divided into divi- 
sions, each in charge of a 
particular phase of the com- 
mission’s work, Mr. Meyer 
has been chairman of Divi- 
sion 4, which also includes 
Commissioners Eastman and 
Potter, which is in particular 
charge of the commission’s 
activities relating to finan- 
cial matters such as the 
regulation of security issues, 
the administration of the 
loan fund, the issuing of 
certificates of public convenience and necessity, authorizing 
the construction or abandonment of a line, and the authoriza- 
tion of control of one carrier by another. He had previously 
been in charge of that department of the commission’s work 
which deals with accounting and in that connection had 
much to do with the development of the uniform ‘system of 
accounts in co-operation with the accounting officers’ associa- 
tion. He was also a member of the Railroad Securities Com- 
mission, of which President Hadley of Yale University was 
chairman, which was appointed by President Taft to inves- 
tigate the question of the issuance of railroad securities. 
While a member of the Wisconsin commission, Mr. Meyer 
was greatly interested in the development of a cost account- 
ing system and in the idea of making more extensive use 
of cost data in the fixing of rates, and he has also shown 
leanings in that direction in connection with his work on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, although such matters 
have been held rather in abeyance during recent years be- 
cause of the pressure on the commission for activity in other 
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directions as a result of federal control and the new func- 
tions imposed upon the commission by the Transportation 
Act. 

Balthasar Henry Meyer was born in Mequon, Ozaukee 
County, Wis., on May 28, 1866. He taught district school 
in the winters of 1884-86 and became principal of the 
schools in Fredonia, Wis., in 1887. In 1889 he was made 
principal of the high school in Port Washington, Wis. He 
was graduated from Oshkosh Normal School in 1893 and 
received the degree of B.L. from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1893, and of Ph.D. in 1897. He attended graduate 
courses at the University of Berlin during 1894-5. In 1896 
he was appointed extension lecturer for the University of 
Wisconsin, and was made assistant professor of sociology in 
1899. He was elected professor of political economy in 1900 
and was granted leave of absence from the university in 
1905 to become a member of the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin. He was chairman of the commission from 1907 
to 1911, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He 
is the author of “Railway 
Regulation in the United 
States,” published in 1903, 
and has written a number of 
articles on economic sub- 
jects. 


Reports of Ex- 
cess Earnings 


WasHINncTon, D. ( 
OW THE’ ENFORCE- 
MENT of the recap- 
ture provisions of the 
Transportation Act is being 


both delayed and compli- 
cated by the fact that the 
Commission’s valuations 


have not yet been completed, 
is strikingiy illustrated in a 
report submitted by the Com- 
mission to the Senate on 
December 30, in response to 
the Capper resolution calling 
for information regarding 
the progress made in the re- 
capture of earnings. ‘The 
information which the Com- 
mission said it was prepared to furnish at this time was that 
three Class I railroads have reported excess earnings, while 
the tentative valuations served by the Commission indicate 
that 13 other Class I railroads had excess earnings for that 
part of 1920 during w..i.h the roads were not under guaranty 
and for 1921, but no Class I railroad has paid any excess 
earnings to the Commission. Twenty-six other than Class I 
railroads reported excess earnings and nine have f.i~ to the 
Commission approximately $42,000 as representing half of 
the excess. 

All Class I carriers have made reports to the Commission 
in response to its orders as to their excess earnings, although 
many have done so under protest, some on the ground tliat 
the recapture provisions of the law are unconstitutional 
and many on the ground that the value on which the 6 per 
cent return is to be calculated has not yet been determined. 
Other roads have taken the position that the return indicated 
by their accounts is still tentative. 

The Commission says it is not at this time in position 
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January 6, 1923 


to report the value of the railway property of all carriers 
for which information is desired and it takes occasion to 
point out that its work in this direction will be expedited if 
Congress will allow it sufficient appropriations for the pur- 
pose. No valuations under paragraph 6 of section 15-a have 
been made, the report says, while the tentative valuations 
date back from four to eight years and have not as yet been 
brought up to the periods affected by the statute. This will 
involve considerable accounting and engineering work in con- 
nection with the checking up of additions and retirements. 

The limited appropriations for valuation have during the 
last two years forced the Commission to choose between the 
curtailment of its activities in fixing and issuing tentative 
valuations as of specific dates of valuation or deferring the 
work of bringing valuations up to date. It adopted the latter 
alternative, but the bringing of valuations up to date is re- 
ceiving active attention and men are now engaged in the field 
and in the Washington offices in bringing up to date the valu- 
ations of some 40 carriers whose returns indicate that their 
earnings may be subject to the recapture provisions of section 
15-a. Apparently this means that on the basis of the tenta- 
tive valuations the roads had excess earnings for 1920 and 
1921, although on the basis of the carriers’ claims as to 
their value, which the Commission gives in response to the 
request of the resolution for the nearest approximation to the 
value which can readily be reported, the return was not 
above 6 per cent. Due to lack of sufficient appropriations 
in the present fiscal year, the Commission says, this work 
is limited to the class of carriers named and progress in this 
vital work in the fiscal year 1923 and 1924 is contingent 
upon the appropriation which may be granted by Congress 
for valuation work. 

The estimate of $1,000,000 recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget does not include any allowance for bringing 
valuations up to date or investigations for the ascertaining of 
basic values for recapture purposes. The Commission’s repre- 
sentatives have explained to the House committee on appro- 
priations the need of restoring its original estimate of $1,- 
280,000, which includes $180,000 for policing returns made 
by carriers to its valuation order No. 3 dealing with addi- 
tions, betterments and retirements since the initial date of 
valuation and for utilizing these returns in bringing the valua~ 
tions up to date. 

While the matter of furnishing reports is still the subject 
of correspondence with a few other than Class I carriers, no 
carrier has refused to make a report in response to the Com- 
mission’s orders regarding the report of excess earnings. The 
provisions of the law have been carefully studied by the 
Commission’s legal advisors with a view to the institution 
of proper legal proceedings against delinquent carriers. A 
number of cases have been examined in this connection, but 
no suits have been instituted by the Commission. The re- 
port calls attention, however, to the fact that the Dayton- 
Goose Creek Railway has filed an injunction suit in the 
United States court in Texas contesting the constitutionality 
of the recapture clause and the application has been set for 
hearing at New Orleans on January 25. 

The three Class I railroads which admitted excess earn- 
ings are the Buffalo & Susquehanna, $18,906; Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line, $150,914, and Lehigh & New England, 
$24,508. The Buffalo & Susquehanna in giving its reasons 
for not paying over half of its excess said that there has as 
yet been no determination of the amount which should be 
charged for depreciation and maintenance during the last 
four months of 1920. The Lehigh & New England said 
that its value had not yet been ascertained. The Detroit 
& Toledo Shore Line gave no reason. : 

The Commission’s orders direct the reports as to excess 
earnings authorized the carriers to use preliminarily as a 
basis of value the values they had claimed for the purposes 
of the 1920 rate case with adjustments to bring them up to 
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date, with the understanding that they were to be corrected 
and adjusted later after the Commission had completed its 
final valuations. The carriers were also authorized to use 
other bases if properly supported. In the case of the roads 
whose property has been tentatively valued, the Commission 
reported the amount and dates of the tentative valuations, 
claims of the carriers, any excess earnings reported, and the 
excess as computed on the basis of the tentative valuations 
as to 13 Class I roads. The figures indicate that these rail- 
roads had admitted no excess earnings because of their claim 
of a valuation much higher than ,that shown in the tentative 
valuation report. For example, the Delaware & Hudson 
System claimed as its value as of December 31, 1921, a total 
of $123,903,200. The tentative valuation used by the Com- 
mission as of 1916 was $98,728,801. On this basis the Com- 
mission computed excess earnings amounting to $1,698,634. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois claimed $89,430,163, 
while its tentative valuation was $69,206,753, as of 1915, 
and on this basis the Commission computed $334,775 of 
excess earnings. The Kansas City Southern system claimed 
$105,702,398 and on this basis reported no excess earnings, 
but on the basis of the tentative valuation of $49,445,907 as 
of 1914 the Commission computed excess earnings of $1,- 
939,823. The Pere Marquette claimed as its value $125,- 
773,813, whereas the Commission’s tentative valuation as of 
1915 was $63,309,242 and on this basis the Commission 
computed excess earnings of $609,690. The St. Louis South- 
western system claimed a value of $137,000,000; its tentative 
valuation as of 1915 was $56,714,295, and on this basis 
the Commission computed excess earnings of $3,010,173. The 
Virginian system claimed a value of $118,347,726; its tenta- 
tive valuation as of 1916 was $55,862,622, and on this basis 
the Commission computed excess earnings of $2,312,542. 

The other Class I roads as to which it computed excess 
earnings on the basis of the tentative valuations were: Ann 
Arbor system, $69,424; Bangor & Aroostock, $50,975; Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, $1,269,388; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 
$241,268; Toledo, St. Louis & Western, $642,430; Florida 
East Coast, $1,269,388. The Commission then submitted a 
list of Class I roads whose properties have been valued by 
the Commission and whose returns do not show any excess 
earnings, together with the values which they claim as of 
1920 and 1921. Of the 26 other than Class I roads which 
reported excess earnings, the Commission gives a list of nine 
which had paid excess earnings amounting to about $42,000, 
but in the cases of several of these as to which it had made 
tentative valuations the Commission computes the excess earn- 
ings at a figure higher than that reported. 

Answering that part of the resolution relating to the value 
of carrier property by states, the Commission said that up 
to the present time it had not undertaken to segregate by 
states the single sum value of interstate carriers. It had 
listed and shown separately by states in the tentative valua- 
tion reports served the property of carriers with a fixed situs, 
together with the cost of reproduction, but it had not allocated 
to states the general items of material, supplies and working 
capital or other elements of value without a fixed situs in 
any one state, although it had collected the basic data from 
which information as to the values separately by states could 
be compiled. This, however, the report said, is an activity 
for which no allowance is made in its valuation appropria- 
tion recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 





A FreicHt Conpuctor was fined $50 in a Municipal Court at 
Minneapolis, Minn., recently, for blocking traffic at a street 
crossing for 14 minutes. The sentence was suspended until 
January 31, with a promise to reduce the fine if no more com- 
plaints against the railroad are received. The railroad’s attorney 
maintained that the delay was unavoidable because the conductor 
‘was under orders to permit a passenger train to pass. 





Chronological Review 


A Résumé of the Leading Events of the Year 
























































JANUARY 


January 1, 1922.—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in- 
stituted a pension system for employees. 

January 10.—Interstate Commerce Commission noti- 
fied 49 railroads of its intention to require the in- 
stallation of automatic train control. 

January 11.—Interstate Commerce Commission began 
hearings on general rate inquiry. 

January 14. —Pullman Company adopted a plan of 
reorganization, following its absorption of the Has- 
kell & Barker Car Company. 

January 23.—-Labor Board announced new working 
rules for clerks. 

January 30.—Fire caused $2,000,000 damage to Great 
Northern ore docks at Superior, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 


February 5.—Alaska railroad officially opened for 
through traffic. 

February 7.—Missouri & North Arkansas was ordered 
sold by the United States District Court at Little 
Rock, Ark. 

February 14.—Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordered increases in division of rates accruing to 
New England lines. 

February 15.—National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve plan for the pooling 
of all freight cars by the American Railway Service 
Corporation. 

February 16.—Labor Board issued new working rules 
for signalmen. 

February 18.—Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorized Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to acquire 
control of Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary. 

February 23.—Senate passed amendment to Valuation 
bill eliminating necessity of determining and report- 
ing separately the original and present cost of con- 
demnation and damages or of purchase in excess of 
such original cost or present value. 

February 25.—Labor Board issued new working rules 
for express employees. 

February 27.—Supreme Court handed down decision 
upholding right of Interstate Commerce Commission 
to increase intrastate rates. 

February 28.—Labor Board issued new working rules 
for supervisors of mechanics. 

MARCH 

March 1.—Provisions in Transportation Act for six 
per cent return and for government loans to rail- 

roads expired. 
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March 4.—Labor Board announced new working rules 
for telegraphers. 

March 7.—Labor Board began hearings on general 
wage reductions. 

March 13.—Interstate Commerce Commission closed 
its general rate hearing. 

March 15.—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy general 
office building in Chicago wrecked by fire. 

March 16.—Pennsylvania arranged for an installation 
of train control on 49 miles of line between Lewis- 
ton and Sunbury, Pa. 

March 27.—B. B. Jewell demanded recognition of a 
living wage as a basis of wage adjustments before 
the Labor Board. 


APRIL 


April 1—General coal strike took effect. 

April 21.—International Railway Congress convened 
at Rome, Italy. 

April 21.—Shopmen decided to send out strike ballots 
in contemplation of a nationwide strike. 

April 24.—Hearings were begun before Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the consolidation of 
Southeastern roads but discontinued until a later 
date for want of evidence. 

April 27.—B. W. Hooper elected chairman of the 
Labor Board to succeed R. M. Barton. 

April 29.—United States District Court at Chicago 
rendered decision sustaining the Pennsylvania’s 
right to specify manner of employee representation. 

MAY 


May 11.—Labor Board handed down first decision 
against contracting of repairs, denying right of 
Indiana Harbor Belt to contract shop operation. 

May 16.—G. R. Huntington elected president of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie to succeed 
Edward Pennington, elected chairman of the board 
of directors. 

May 18.—Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ized New York Central to acquire Chicago Junction. 

May 19.—A. W. Gibbs, chief mechanical engineer of 
the Pennsylvania, died. 

May 20.—Railroad executives met at White House at 
the President’s request to discuss freight rates. 

May 24.—Interstate Commerce Commission prescribed 
a general ten per cent freight rate reduction, effec- 
tive July 1, and fixed 534 per cent as a fair return 
on the aggregate value of all railway property. 

May 29.—United States Supreme Court ordered the 
Southern Pacific to relinquish control of the Centr: al 
Pacific. 
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JUNE 


June 1.—Safety Section of American Railway Asso- 
ciation launched a nationwide campaign to reduce 
accidents at highway crossings. 

June 5.—United States Supreme Court held that 
unions can be sued. 

June 6.—Labor Board authorized wage reductions for 
shopmen of from five to ten cents per hour. 

June 15.—Interstate Commerce Commission issued 
order requiring 49 railroads to install automatic 
train control by January 1, 1925. 

June 17.—Labor Board authorized wage reductions, 
effective July 1, of railway employees other than 
shopmen. 

June 26.—A. S. Baldwin, vice-president of the Illinois 
Central, died. 

JULY 


July 1—Shopmen began nationwide strike in defiance 
of Labor Board. 

July 2.—Derailment of fast passenger train of Phila- 
delphia & Reading occurred at Winslow Junction, 
N. J., killing seven and injuring 32 seriously. 

July 3.—Labor Board issued call for the formation of 
new labor organizations. 

July 4.—Interstate Commerce Commission issued 
priority orders governing movement of freight dur- 
ing shopmen’s strike. 

July 4.—Maintenance-of-way employees decided not 
to join in shopmen’s strike. 

July 11.—President Harding issued proclamation to 
protect interstate commerce from interference dur- 
ing the shopmen’s strike. 

July 12.—Missouri Pacific passenger and freight trains 
collided near Leeds, Mo., killing four and injuring 
103. 

July 13.—Secretary of War promised federal police 
protection in the event of failure of state govern- 
ments to maintain law and order during shopmen’s 
strike. 

July 13.—Strikers appealed to President Harding for 
settlement of shop strike. 

July 15.—W. M. Duncan and Stanton Ennes elected 
chairman of the board and president, respectively, 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

July 20.—President Harding called conference of rail- 
way executives to settle shopmen’s strike. 

July 20.—Western Presidents’ Committee on Public 
Relations resolved not to restore seniority rights to 
strikers as against new employees. 

July 20.—Labor Board terminated negotiations for 
ending strike. 

July 20.—United States Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed ruling of United State District Court at 
Chicago concerning Pennsylvania controversy with 
Labor Board and held that it is within the power 
of the Labor Board to determine how employees 
may be represented. ’ 

July 21.—Denver & Rio Grande Western placed in 
hands of receiver, with J. H. Young as receiver. 

July 26—Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
completed its general investigation of railroad situ- 
ation. 

July 28.—International & Great Northern sold to Cen- 
tral Trust Company of New York for $5,000,000. 
July 31—Missouri & North Arkansas resumed oper- 

ations after a year’s idleness. 


AUGUST 


August 1—W. A. Webb, formerly general manager of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, was appointed head 
of South Australian Railways. 
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August 1.—Glenn E. Plumb, author of the Plumb plan 
of operating railroads, died. 

August 1.—Labor Board concluded hearings on main- 
tenance-of-way employees’ wages. 

August 1.—Railway executives rejected President 
Harding’s peace proposal that all strikers be re- 
turned to service with seniority and other rights 
unimpaired. 

August 5.—James M. Herbert, president of the St. 
Louis Southwestern, died. 

August 7.—President Harding proposed a second plan 
to settle shopmen’s strike, requesting roads to take 
strikers back and submit seniority question to the 
Labor Board. 

August 11.—Railway executives accepted President 
Harding’s second strike settlement plan to leave 
seniority question to the Labor Board. 

August 15.—Shop crafts rejected President Harding’s 
second peace proposal, as not guaranteeing seniority 
rights. 

August 17.—H. G. Kelley, president of the Grand 
Trunk, resigned. 

August 18.—President Harding addressed Congress 
on strike situation. 

August 19.—Railway executives and leaders of train 
service employees conferred over strike issues. 

August 23.—-Railway executives in third meeting in 
shopmen’s strike reaffirmed stand on seniority. 

August 25.—Executives of roads were unable to reach 
a settlement with train service leaders concerning 
the shopmen’s strike. 

August 29..-Labor Board rejected living wage prin- 
ciple advanced by maintenance-of-way brotherhood. 

August 30.—Chicago & Alton placed in receivership 
and W. G. Bierd appointed receiver. 

SEPTEMBER 


September 2.—S. Davies Warfield, president of the 
National Association of Owners of Railway Securi- 
ties, proposed a plan of settling shopmen’s strike, 
which subsequently developed into the Willard- 
Jewell plan. 

September 7.—Sir Henry W. Thornton selected to 
head Canadian National. 

September 8.—James T. Clark, president of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, died. 

September 8.—United States District Court at Chicago 
granted United States attorney-general’s request for 
a temporary injunction restraining striking em- 
ployees from interfering with train operation. 

September 11.—Sixteen roads completed separate 
peace agreements with shopmen, the men waiving 
the right to strike, the roads relinquishing right to 
appeal to courts and both parties agreeing to abide 
by decisions of the Labor Board. 

September 11.—Legal battle commences over “Daugh- 
erty injunction.” 

September 13.—-Robert Quayle, retired general super- 
intendent of motive power and machinery of the 
Chicago & North Western, died. 

September 16.—Chicago & North Western announced 
that it will install automatic train control on 12 
miles of line. 

September 19.—W. H. Finley, president of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, also elected president of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 

September 23.—United States District Court sus- 
tained Daugherty injunction. 

OCTOBER 


October 3.—Daniel Upthegrove was elected president 
of the St. Louis Southwestern. 








October 12.—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific cele- 
brated seventieth anniversary. 

October 14.—Labor Board granted wage increase to 
maintenance-of-way men. 

October 15.—J. W. Kendrick and T. A. Hamilton 
elected chairman of board and president, respec- 
tively, of reorganized International & Great North- 
ern. 

October 17.—Southern Pacific applied to Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to retain con- 
trol of Central Pacific. 

October 21.—Interstate Commerce Commission issued 
first “final valuation” in the case of the Evansville 
& Indianapolis. 


NOVEMBER 


November 4.—Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of 
the Association of Railway Executives, died. 

November 11.—Interstate Commerce Commission 
denied authority to railroads to reduce rates to 
Pacific coast to meet water competition. 

November 17.—Hearings on. the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s plan of railroad consolidations in the 
northwest were begun, the Hill roads voicing vigor- 
ous objections to the plan. 

November 23.—-Railway clerks applied for wage in- 
creases. 

November 27.—Labor Board approved piece work on 
the New York Central. 

DECEMBER 


December 8.—First steps were taken to create a 
National Transportation Institute when plan was 
endorsed by railway, agricultural and business men 
in Chicago. 

December 8.—Président Harding suggested consolida- 
tion of Labor Board with Interstate Commerce 
Commission in address before Congress. 

December 13.—St. Louis-San Francisco purchased 
capital stock of International-Great Northern. 

December 13.—Southern Pacific passenger train col- 
lided with locomotive at Humble, Tex., killing 21 
persons and injuring 14. 

December 13.—Missouri, Kansas & Texas sold and 
reorganized as Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

December 15.—Labor Board announced new working 
rules for maintenance-of-way employees. 

December 21.—Chicago & Western Indiana Station, 
Chicago, seriously damaged by fire. 

December 27.—Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordered a general investigation and inspection of cars 
and locomotives. 


Report of the Federal 
Fuel Distributor 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


HAT THE CARRIERS co-operated to the fullest extent in 
the efforts to furnish an adequate supply of coal fol- 
‘ lowing the shortage created by the miners’ strike is 
evidenced, says C. E. Spens, in a report to the President 
accompanying his resignation as federal fuel distributor, by 
the increased production, when consideration is given to the 
fact that they themselves were still suffering from the ravages 
of the shopmen’s strike and the further fact that during this 
period offerings of tonnage of all character were extremely 
large. 
The bituminous situation generally is in good shape, 
the report says. Complaints continue of shortage in car sup- 
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ply, but there are few complaints of current shortage | 

bituminous coal. There is, however, a demand in certai 

sections for greater opportunity to increase reserves due to 
a large extent to anticipated possible renewal of labor troubles 
this coming spring. With the seasonal reduction in other 
traffic, which, however, has been greatly retarded, the report 
says, additional power should be released for the transporta 

tion of coal, and while this power generally is not yet up to 
standard due to the shopmen’s strike, barring extreme weather, 
which, of course, would further affect the railroads’ capacity, 
it is hoped that the situation may be cared for without serious 
distress. Difficult weather might result quite seriously. 

The report says that production has been increased to 
approximately 11,000,000 tons per week, while it is esti- 
mated that the current consumption is from eight and a half 
to nine million tons per week. The amount of bituminous 
coal in storage is estimated at at least 40,000,000 tons on 
December 1 as compared with 35,000,000 on November 1, 
28,000,000 on October 1, 22,000,000 on September 1. The 
season’s tonnage of cargo.coal loaded into vessels at Lake 
Erie ports amounted to 18,501,055 tons, as compared with 
22,412,380 in 1921 and 22,408,355 in 1920. In addition, 
there were 4,300,744 tons on hand on commercial docks at 
Upper Lake ports on April 1. The movement of soft coal 
from Illinois and Indiana and other districts this season 
also has been far in excess of that during last year so that 
the northern districts served principally by the lakes are said 
to be in a satisfactory condition so far as bituminous coal 
is concerned. 

It is estimated that the production of anthracite this season 
will not exceed 60 per cent of last year’s production. The 
lake anthracite program contemplated a movement of about 
2,000,000 tons. Lake navigation closed with a movement 
of only 1,250,000 tons, but it is planned that this deficit 
shall be equalized by all-rail movement, which is now upder 
way. The report calls attention to a continuous decline in 
the percentage of open top cars in bad order, the reduction 
from September 1 to December 1 being 4.3 per cent. 

As to priorities in transportation, as contemplated by an 
amendment to the interstate commerce act, the instances where 
the federal fuel distributor has recommended issue of in- 
dividual priorities have been comparatively few. Where 
applications for priorities have been received effort has been 
made to take care of such instances by increased car supply 
and by co-operation with shippers. In no instance has it 
been found necessary to invoke the penalties provided in the 
act. Mr. Spens also‘says he has enjoyed the most sincere 
co-operation on the part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, state fuel distributors, railroads and a large majority 
of the coal operators. 

F. R. Wadleigh, of the Department of Commerce, who has 
been assistant to the federal fuel distributor, has been ap- 
pointed by the President to succeed Mr. Spens as federal 
fuel distributor. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on December 30 
issued Service Order No. 32 directing the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio to give priority in 
the placement of hopper bottom cars for shipments of coal 
from specified mines to the government fuel yards at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Chesapeake & Ohio is directed to furnish 
five cars per day for 10 consecutive days to each of four mines 
named, the Pennsylvania to furnish five cars a day for tive 
days to one mine and six cars a day for ten days to anotlier, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio to furnish two cars a day for ten 
days to one mine. 


Two Suoprs of the Central Vermont, at St. Albans, Vt., the 
paint shop and the bridge shop, were destroyed by fire on 
December 26; estimated loss, including two passenger c1rs 


and a mail car, $35,000. 
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The Dixie Flyer, northbound, of the Central of Georgia was 
derailed near Rivoli, Ga., six miles north of Macon, on the 
morning of January 2, and ten cars altogether left the rails. 
Four cars fell down a 15-ft. bank and 24 passengers were 
injured. The train consisted of 14 cars and was running at 
about 30 miles an hour. 


The Central of Georgia has extended the benefits of its 
pension plan to include the shopmen. The announcement of 
President Winburn, giving this information, says that under 
former conditions the benefit of the pension -arrangement 
could not be conferred on the shopmen because their unions 
objected to physical examinations. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe has completed the con- 
struction of a branch line from Satanta, Kan.,-to Manter, a 
distance of 53.5 miles, and train service was established on 
January 1. The line was built under the charter of the Dodge 
City & Cimarron Valley and will be known as the Satanta 
district of the Western division of the latter system. 


The Long Island Railroad now advertises itself weekly by 
radio telephone, the first message having been sent out from 
“WHN” (Ridgewood, N. Y.) on January 1. This first mes- 
sage, of about 400 words, consisted of a New Year’s greeting 
to everybody, an apology for defects which passengers might 
find in the company’s train service and an advertisement of 
Long Island as a home and as a pleasure resort, 


The Automatic Train Control Order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued last June has been amended to 
authorize the Delaware & Hudson to make its installation 
upon a full passenger locomotive division between Whitehall, 
N. Y., and Rouses Point, in place of the location designated 
in the original order, and to authorize the Louisville & Nash- 
ville to make its installation between Corbin, Ky., and Etowah, 
Tenn. 


Violations of the “28-Hour Law,” requiring livestock in 
transit to be fed and watered at least once in 28 hours, re- 
sulted, in the United States District Court at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on December 29, in the imposition of penalties amounting to 
$76,100 on the Pennsylvania Railroad and its subsidiary, the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. The reports say 
that the defendants pleaded guilty on 761 counts having to 
do with shipments made within a period of two years. 


Christmas trees and free candy were the special entertain- 
ments for children traveling on the overland trains of the 
Southern Pacific on Christmas eve, Sunday, December 24. 
The company placed Christmas trees in the observation cars, 
and the dining car stewards acted as Santa Claus in the dis- 
tribution of free candy to the “good little boys and girls” on 
the trains. The trees used for the occasion were of pure- 
blooded Southern Pacific strain—silver-tipped fir from the 
summit of the Sierra Nevada mountains. 


Regulations for the transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles, as revised by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, went into effect on January 1, superseding those 
heretofore in effect. All shippers of dangerous articles are 
required to inform themselves in regard to these regulations, 
which have the force of law; and Colonel B. W. Dunn, chief 


inspector of the Bureau of Explosives, 30 Vesey street, New 
York City, has issued a cifcular containing information con- 
cerning tariffs, labels and other documents which are of 
Mterest to shippers in this connection. These documents 
are prepared under the direction of Colonel Dunn and the 
circular gives the prices at which they will be furnished. The 
lreight tariff costs 45 cents; the revised regulations, includ- 
Ng shipping container specifications, 60 cents; labels one 
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dollar for 500. The Commission’s requirements have been 
changed in numerous details. The standard labels may now 
be used for either freight or express. 


Railroad Not Liable for Injuries to Circus Passengers 


Eighty suits involving $500,000 damages, based on the wreck 
of the Hagenback-Wallace circus train on the Michigan Central 
at Ivanhoe, Ind., on June 22, 1918, have been thrown out of court 
at Hammond, Ind., following the decision of the Indiana Appellate 
Court in the case of J. F. Diereck, against the railroad company. 
At the trial the railroad was able to show that a contract 
existed between the carrier and the circus management whereby 
the circus was to furnish the cars and the railroad would furnish 
engines and crews and lease the use of the right-of-way to the 
circus, the circus assuming all liability for injuries to its em- 
ployees or equipment while in transit, in consideration of a re- 
duced transportation rate. 


D. T. & I. Deficit Increases 


The deficit shown by Henry Ford’s railroad, the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton, during the past few months continues to increase and 
for the 11 months ended with November was $306,924, as com- 
pared with a net operating income of about the same amount for 
the corresponding period of 1921. Operating revenues for the 11 
months increased $2,126,574, while operating expenses increased 
$2,226,696. There was also an increase in the debit balance of 
equipment rents of $584.340. The report shows a considerable 
increase in expenditures for maintenance. The ratio of mainte- 
nance expenses to revenues for the 11 months was 45.6 as com- 
pared with 37.4 for 1921. The operating ratio was 85.9 as com- 
pared with 79.3. 


Santa Fe Employees Fined $10,000 


The trainmen of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe who 
were recently convicted in the United States District Court 
at Los Angeles, California, on charges of unlawfully obstruct- 
ing railway traffic, have been sentenced to punishment by 
fines, not imprisonment. Judge Bledsoe, on January 2, im- 
posed fines aggregating $10,000 on the eight men convicted. 
This conspiracy was formed in connection with the strike 
last August when the men refused to work and passenger 
trains were held for days in the desert of eastern California 
and western Arizona. Judge Bledsoe pronounced sentence 
after assurance by counsel for the defense that the fines 
would be paid by the union organizations of which the 
defendants were members. 

The defendants were C. L. Fox and C. E. Holly, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; E. F. Fraseur, Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen; E. Arkbauer, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; E. H. Reynolds, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen; R. H. Clements and John A. Stecklein, 
Railway Machinists Union, and L. E. Woodbeck, Switchmen’s 
Union of North America. The fine against each was $1,250, 
A stay of execution was granted for thirty days. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, Mates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 


Arr Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next convention, May 1-4, 1923, Hotel Albany, Denver, Colo. Exhibit 
by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Arr Brake APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—J. 
Company, 318 Washingtcn St., 
Association. . 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DINING Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—L. A. Stone 
C. & E. I. Ry., Chicago. Annual meeting, January 16-18. 1923, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 


F. Gettrust, The Ashton Valve 
Chicago. Meeting with Air Brake 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGIneERS.—C. E. Drayer, 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. Next convention, May 7-9, 1923, Norfolk, Va. 
AMERICAN Assocration or GENERAL BaccaGe AcEents.—E, L. Duncan, 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, May 9, 1923, Signal Mt. 


Inn, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OrFFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
400 Union Station, St 


Rothschild, Room 
June 13-15, 


RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. I 
Louis, Mo. Next convention, 


1923, Kansas City, Mo. 

AMERICAN Exvectric Raitway Assocration.—J. W. Welsh, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

AMERICAN RAILROAD Master TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND PIPE FITTERS’ 
AssociaTionN.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN Rartway Assocration.—J. E. Fairbanks, General Secretary, 75 
Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Division J.—Operating. J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
YY 
Section (including former activities of American 


R. O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 
J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New 


Freight Station 
Association of Freight Agents). 
Central Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section. 
York, 7. 

Protective Section (including former activities of 
Railway Chief Special Agents and_ Chiefs of Police 
J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Secticn.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

T elegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents).—W. Fair- 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division II.- Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of ‘Transportation and Car Accounting officers).—G. W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Division I1I.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—E ngineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 13-15, 1923, Chicago. Exhibit 
by National Railway Appliances Associ a 3 


the American 
Association). 


Construction and Maintenance Section. . H. Fritch. 

Electrical Section. Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former activities of the ad Signal 
Association).—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
convention, March 13-15, Drake Hotel, C ‘hic: igo. 


Division V.—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill.e Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association)—V. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Division VI.—Furchz SES and Stores (including former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepe rs’ Association).—W Farrell, 30 Vesey St., 


New York, N. Y. Annual Meeting, May 22-24, 19 23, Chic: ago. 
Division VII.—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 718 18th St., N. W., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND Burttp1ne Assocration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next convention, October 
16-18, 1923. Seattle, Wash. Exhibit by Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Association. 

\mERICAN RartLway DevetopMent AssocraTion.—A. Leckie, Industrial 
Agent, Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas City, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing May 9-11, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AssoctaTion.—(Works - _ co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division IV.) H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual meeting, March 13-15, 


Appliance Association. 
American Rail- 


Railway 
AssocraTIon,—(See 


Chicago. Exhibit by National 
AMERICAN RaILway Master MEcHANIcs’ 
Association, Division V.) 


way 

American Rarttway Toor Foremen’s Assocration.—R, D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Association of 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

American Suort Line Ratiway Assoctation.—T. F. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. Annual meeting, May 9, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


AMERICAN Socrety FOR STEEL TreATING.—W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 


Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Sectional meeting, February 15 and 16, City 
Club, Chicago. , : 
AMERICAN SocteTy FoR TestiNG Matertats.—C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, June 25, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, | ; y 
American Society oF Crvit. ENcIneers.—Prof. J. H. Dunlap, ee 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. Annual meeting, January 17-19, 33 W. 
39th St., New York. Regular meeting lst and 3d Wednesdays in 


33 W. 39th St., New York. 


month, except July and August, St; 0 
ENGINEERS.—C ‘alvin W. Rice, 


AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL 
39th St., New York. : 
Railroad Division—A. E. Stuebing, ee Editor, 
chanical Engineer, Woolworth Bldg., New 
AMERICAN TRAIN DispatcHers’ Association.—C, L. Decting, 1310-1311 Mal- 
lers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Next convention, Phar 18, 1923, ry 4 
American Woop Preservers’ Assoctation.—S Cooper, A. & S. 
Next meeting, ieuasy 23-25, 1923, * "FH 


29 W. 
Railway Me- 


. R., Topeka, Kan. 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. ; ¢ 
Association OF Rattway Ciatm Acents.—H. D. Morris, Northern Pacific 
R. R., St. Paul, Minn. Next meeting, May 16-18, 1923, Brown 


Palace Hotel, Denver, Col. ae 

Association or RatLway Evectricat Encineers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Exhibit by Rail- 
way Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 


AssociaTION oF Raitway ExecuTives.—Stanley J. Strong, 320 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. . 

ASSOCIATION OF RarLway Suppty Men.—A. W. Clokey, 1658 McCormick 

Idg., Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Fore- 

men’s Association. 

AssociaTION OF RarILWway TELEGRAPH 
Railway Association, Division I.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrFrcers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division II.) 

Bripce AND Buitpinc Surrpty Men's AssocrtaTion.—John Nelson, Joseph E. 
Nelson & Sons, 3240 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meeting with 


Que. 


SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 


convention of American Railway Bridge and Building Assn. 
Canapian Rartway Cius.—W. 


A. Booth, 53 Rushbrook St., Montreal, 


Vol. 74, No. 


Car ForeMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Klirie, 626 North 


Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except J 
July and August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForemEN’s ASSOCIATION OF St. Louts, Mo.—Thomas B. Koeneke, 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Meetings, first Tue 
in month at the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

CentraL RatLway Crius.—Harry Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New \Y 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in January, March, May, Seoter 
and November, Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CuieFr INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car ForREMEN’S ASSOCIA 


W. P. Elliott, Louis, East 


Louis, Ill. 


Terminal Railroad Association of St. 


CHiEF INTERCHANGE Car _ INspPEcTors’ AND Car ForeMEn’s Suprty M 
AssociaTion.—D. B. Wright, 34th St. and Artesian Ave., Chi 
Ill. Meeting with Chi-f Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car |} 


men’s Association. 
Cincinnatt Rat_roap CLuB.—W. 
nati, Ohio. Meetings, 
November. 
EASTERN RatLroap Assocration.—E. N. 


C. Cooder, 
2d Tuesday in February, 


Bldg., Ci: 


September 


Union Central 
May, 


Bessling, 614 F St., N. W.. W 


ington, ). C. Annual meeting May 10, 1923, Railroad Club, N 
York. 

Freicgut Criatm Assoctation.—(See American Railway Association, D 
sion VII.) 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION OF CurIcaco.—C. H. Tre 


Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, W shemale. 
ceding 3d Friday in month, Room 1414, Manhattan Bldg., Chic 
INTERNATIONAL RATLROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ AssoctaTIon.—W., J. May 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. Exhibit by Internati: 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Asscciation. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ SupPLy MEN’s 
—George FP. White, 747 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association. 
alee AL Rattway Fue Assocration.—J. G,. Crawford, 
Chicago. Next meeting, May, 1923, Cleveland, Ohio. 
se he ne Railway Supply Men’s Association. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’s AsSOCIATION.—Wm. 
W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. 
INTERNATIONAL RatLway Suppty MEeEn’s ASSOCIATION. 
lock Packing Co., 326 W. Madison St., 
ternational Railway Fuel Association. 
Master Borter Makers’ Assoctation.—Harry D. Vought, 
New York. 

Master Car AND Locomotive PAINTERS’ 
sion V.) 
Master Car BuILpers’ 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ASSOCIAT 
Meeting t! 


702 E., st 
Exhibit | 


Hall, 


C. W. Sullivan, G 
Chicago. Meeting with I: 





26 Cortlandt St 
R. A., Divi- 


Division V.) 


AssocraTion.—(See A, 


AssoctaTion.—(See A. R. A., 

oF Rattway Tie Propucers.—W: “7 C. Nixon, 
Western Tie & Timber Co., 905 Syndicate Trust Bldg., . Louis, Mo, 
Next convention, January 25-26, New Orleans, La. 

Nationa Assocration oF RaILw AY AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS.—James 


B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next convention, De 
1923, Miami, Fla. 

NATIONAL ForEeIGN Trape Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, Ne 
York. Tenth convention, April 25-27, 1923, New Orleans, La. 
NaTIONAL Rattway APPLIANCE Assocration.—C, W. Kelly, People’s Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. Annual exhibition at convention of American Rail 

way Engineering Association. 


New Encranp Rarrroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bost 
Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting June, Jul 
August and September, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass , 

New York Ratrroap Crus.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York 
Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. : 

Pactric Ratrway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

Rartway AccountiINnG Officers’ AssocraTion.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. Next meeting, May: 9 
Richmond, Va. 

Rattway Busrtness Assocration.—Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg. 


Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RatLway Crus oF Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Fort Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ratrway Development Association.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 


RaILway ELectricat Suppty MaNnuFracturers’, AssocraTion.—J. Scribner 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway EgutpMent ManuFracturers’ Assocration.—J. W. Fogg, Boss 


Nut Company, 1732 N. Kolmar Ave., Chicago. 
ing Engineers’ Association. 
RatLway Fire Protection AssocraTion.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohi 


R. R., Baltimore, Md. 
Ratrway Reat Estate Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, C. & O. Ry., Rich- 
A. Division IV, Signal Secti: 


mond, Va. 
Rattway Stcgnat Assocration.—(See A. R. 
RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssocraTion.—(See A. R. A., Division VI.) 
RatLway Supply MANUFACTURERS’ AssocIaTION.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliv 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meeting with A. R. A., Division V. 
Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION. —G. A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. Meets with Telegraph and Telephon 
Section of A. R. Division 1. 
Raitway Treasury OrFicers’ AssociaTion.—L. W: Cox, 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assocration.—P. J. McAndrews; 
. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 18-2 
1923, Chicago. Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 
St. Louis Rattway Crus.—B. W Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August. 
APPLIANCE AssocraTion.—F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Rail- 
way Association, Signal Section. 
SouTHERN AND SouTHweEsTERN Rattway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, P, O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, March 
May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 
SouTHERN AssocraTION OF Car Service Orricers.—J. L. Carrier, Car Serv. 
Agt., Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, Ten: 
Suppty ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForeMEn’s ASSOCIATION 


Meeting with Trave 





Commercial Trust 


SIGNAL 


—H. S. White, 9 N. Jefferson St., Chicago. ; 

Track Suppty AssocraTion.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Hill 
burn, N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way As 
sociation. 


1177 East 98th 5t 


TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctaTion.—W. O. Thompson, 
Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ -\s 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
sociation. 


Western Rartway Criur.—Bruce V. Crandall, 605 North Michigan A 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 3d Monday each month, except J 
July and August. 
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Locomotives 


Tue New YorK CENTRAL is asking for bids until 12 o’clock 
noon January 18 for the repair of from 25 to 50 locomotives. 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL, reported in the Railway Age of 
December 9, as inquiring for 65 locomotives, has ordered 43 from 
the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue LenicH & New ENGLAND, reported in the Railway Age 
of December 30 as inquiring for 3 consolidation type locomotives, 
has ordered this equipment from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


E. F. ARARAQUARA (BRAZIL) has ordered two Mikado type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. These 
locometives will have 19 by 20 in. cylinders and a total weight 
in working order of 126,000 Ib. 


CospeEN & ComPANY, TuLsa, OKLA., has ordered one 0-6-0 
switching locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 
This locomotive will have 21 by 26 in. cylinders and a total 
weight in working order of 146,000 Ib. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
of December 16 as inquiring for 18 Mikado type, 12 Pacific type 
and 20, 0-6-0 type switching locomotives, has ordered this 
equipment from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue CLEVELAND Cuirrs Iron Mininc Company, Hibbing, 
Minn.. has ordered three 0-6-0 switching locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. These locomotives will have 
19 by 26 in. cylinders and a total weight in working order of 
134,000 Ib. 


Tue Union Pactiric, reported in the Railway Age of December 
16 as inquiring for 78 locomotives has ordered 18, 2-10-2 type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works; 37, 2-10-2 type 
from the Lima Locomotive Works and 18, 2-10-2 type also 5 
Mallet type from the American Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Great NorTHERN is in the market for 100, 12,000 gal. 
tank cars and for 1,000 box cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 


Tue CENTRAL or GEORGIA is inquiring for 1,000 stock cars; 300 
55-ton hopper cars; 200 50-ton composite gondola cars and 500 
box cars. 


THe Battimore & Ouro, reported in the Railway Age of 
December 16 as inquiring for 2,000 hopper cars, 1,000 gondola 
cars, and 2,000 box cars, has ordered 4,000 all steel hopper cars 
from the following companies: Pressed Steel Car Company 1,500, 
American Car & Foundry Company 1,000, Standard Steel Car 
Company 500, Youngstown Steel Car Company 500, and Ralston 
Steel Car Company 500. Contracts were also let for the 1,000 
steel gondola cars to the Cambria Steel Car Company and for 
1,000 box cars to the Standard Steel Car Company and 1,000 
box cars to the Liberty Car & Equipment Co. 


Passenger Cars 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring for 9, 60-ft. 6-in. steel 
baggage and mail cars. 


Tue Western Pactric is inquiring for 20, 70-ft. coaches; 8, 
80-ft. dining cars and 20, 60-ft. baggage cars. 


Tue Attanta & West Pornt, reported in the Railway Age 
of Noverhber 25 as inquiring for two steel baggage cars, has 
ordered this equipment from the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
Poration, Harlan plant. 
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Tue Union Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of December 
30 as contemplating coming in the market for about 50 cars for 
passenger service, is asking for 21, 69-ft. steel baggage and mail 
cars, 10 steel dining cars and 18 steel observation cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 106 tons of 
structural steel for use near Dunlap, Mo., from the American 
Bridge Company. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN, reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 16 as being in the market for 3,345 tons of structural steel, 
has ordered 1,210 tons from the American Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue SEABOARD AiR LINE has ordered 2, 30-in. lathes from 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CoaL Company has ordered a rotary 
splitting shear from Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 


Miscellaneous 


THe New York CENTRAL is asking for bids until 12 o’clock 
nocn January 17 for steel wheels for the New York Central, 
Michigan Central, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and Indiana Harbor Belt. 


Signaling 


Tue Paciric Execrric has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company material for an electric interlocking plant at 
La Habra, Cal.; seven levers, type F. There will be six signals, 
style T-2 and four switch movements, style M. 


THE ATCHISON, Topeka & Santa Fz is to install Union Switch 
& Signal Company’s continuous train control system on 101 miles 
of main line between Chillicothe, Ill., and the Mississippi river 
at Fort Madison, Iowa. Alternating current track circuits will 
be used throughout and the system will be operated by 6,600-volt, 
60-cycle, 3-phase current, to be fed from power supplies at Chil- 
licothe, Galesburg and Fort Madison. Both tracks are to be 
equipped for operating in both directions under the protection of 
the train control system. In addition to the present trailing 
crossover, a facing crossover will be installed at each of the 12 
interlocking plants involved, to allow for crossover movements 
between main line tracks in either direction. A total of 125 
locomotives will be equipped for train control operation. This 
company contemplates the extension of this system from Chil- 
licothe eastbound to Chicago, a distance of about 130 miles. 
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A Recent Grade Crossing Elimination on the Philadelphia & 
Reading at Swatara, Pa. 
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The Pettibone Mulliken Company, Chicago, will add three 
one-story buildings to its plant at Chicago at a cost of ap- 
proximately $800,000. 


William duPont of Wilmington, Del., 
a member of the board of directors 
of the executive committee of the 
Corporation. 


J. H. Schwacke, manager of William Sellers & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected president. Mr. Schwacke 
has been in the service of this company for more than 60 
years. 


has been elected 
and made chairman 
Miller Train Control 


Frederick E. Brown, assistant to vice-president of the Na- 
tional Tube Company, has been elected a director and vice- 
president in charge of operations of the Pittsburgh Knife & 
Forge Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. M. Spangler, manager railroad sales division of the 
National Carbon Company, Inc., with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed assistant district manager, with 
headquarters at  Chi- 
cago. Mr. Spangler 
was born at Middleburg, 
Pa., on December 2, 
1889. He graduated 
from the electrical engi- 
neering department of 
Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in 1911, and began 
railway work in the sig- 
nal department of the 
New York Central 
Lines in the same year. 
From 1913 until 1915 
he was connected with 
the Railroad Supply 
Company, Chicago, as 
sales representative in 
the signal department. 
In 1915 Mr. Spangler 
was appointed south- 
western railroad sales 
engineer of the Na- 
tional Carbon Company, Inc., and in October, 1919, he was 
promoted to manager railroad sales division, which position 
he held until his recent promotion. He will be succeeded by 
A. E. Pratt, assistant manager railroad sales division, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, whose photograph and 
sketch appeared in the Railway Age of January 21, 1922, 
page 253. 





J. M. Spangler 


Frank L. Morey, secretary of the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has assumed the duties of treasurer. 
Harrison Hoblitzelle has been appointed manager of pur- 
chases and supplies, and will also continue his duties as assis- 
tant treasurer. Cecil R. Pilsbury has been appointed general 
auditor. 


The Oxweld Acetylene Company, Newark, N. J., has moved 
its western department from 1077 Mission street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to larger quarters at 1050 Mission street. In the 
western department the company maintains offices also at 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City and El Paso. 
Leo Romney is manager of the western department. 


The American Bolt Corporation, with headquarters at 17 
Battery Place, New York City, has been organized and is a 
consolidation of the Bayonne Bolt & Nut Co., Bayonne, N. J., 
the Boss Nut Company, Chicago, IIl., the Standard Bolt Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio, and the Michigan Bolt & Nut 
Works, Detroit, Mich. Justin C. Burns is chairman of the board, 
at Columbus, Ohio; J. Rich Steers, president, New York City; 
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Frank S. Bigler, Detroit, Mich.; C. L. Rupf, New York City; 
J. A. MacLean, Chicago, and R. H. Hill, Detroit, Mich., are 
vice-presidents. Harley E. Burns is secretary and treasurer, 
Columbus, Ohio. The company manufactures Dieter and 
Boss nut locks, also a complete line of bolt and nut products, 


H. F. T. Erben, manager of the Schenectady works of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has been ap 
pointed vice-chairman of the manufacturing committee. Mr. 
Erben will in future devote his entire time to general manu 
facturing. Charles E. Eveleth, assistant works manager, has 
been appointed manager of the Schenectady works to succeed 
Mr. Erben. 


I. A. Bickelhaupt, advertising manager of the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., will move tem- 
porarily to Richmond, Va., to open and organize a sales and 
construction office for this company. This office will 
charge of business in the entire southeastern section from 
Baltimore, Md., on the north and from Birmingham, Ala., on 
the west. 


have 


Louis W. Sipley, commercial engineer in the Philadelphia, 
Pa., office of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
has resigned to become affiliated with A. J. Forschner in the 
Alfred J. Forschner Company. This company will have its 
headquarters in the Real Estate Trust building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and will be sales agent for a complete line of construc- 
tion equipment and contractors’ supplies. 


W. W. Scott, Jr., general manager of sales of the Laclede 
Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo., has been elected vice-president 
and §S. R. Tyler, purchasinz agent, has been elected secretary. 
Mr. Scott entered the steel business at the Homestead works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, in the open hearth furnace 
department, after which he filled various mill positions. In 
1919 he was made manager of sales of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company and 
the Illinois Steel Company, with headquarters in St. Louis. 
Early in 1922 he was appointed general mariager of sales of 
the Laclede Steel Company. Mr. Tyler first served in the 
steel industry with the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
Moline, Ill., and afterwards at the various other plants of the 
Republic Company throughout the country. He was later 
employed in the operating department of Laclede Steel Com- 
pany, and in 1917 was made purchasing agent. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 
has made the following appointments in the Eastern district: 
E. W. Davis, representative at New York of the Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company, has been promoted to representa- 
tive, Westinghouse Air Brake Company and Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company, in charge of the Boston, Mass. 
office. G. H. Martin, mechanical expert for the Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company, has been promoted to representa- 
tive, Westinghouse Air Brake Company and Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company, with headquarters at Boston. 
F. H. Whitney, representative of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, has been promoted to export representative, West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company and Westinghouse Traction 
Brake Company, with headquarters at New York, and H. B. 
Gardner has been appointed representative, Westinghouse Ait 
Brake Company, reporting to the New York office. Mr. 
Gardner was formerly with the Locomotive Stoker Company, 
Pittsburgh, whose service he entered in June, 1916. After 
serving for some time in the Stoker Company’s shops, he was 
made mechanical expert and during the last few years was 
attached to the sales department of that company 


Obituary 


John Henry Bass, president and founder of the Bass Fout- 
dry & Machine Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., died on Decem- 
ber 17. 


George H. Humphreys, president of the Steel Rail Supply 
Company, New York City, died on January 1 at his home, 
Bronxville, N. Y., at the age of 72. 
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January 6, 1923 


Joseph Ralph, in charge of the labor department of the 
United States Steel Corporation, died from heart disease on 
December 30, in the offices of the corporation, New York 


City. 


Oliver Crosby, managing partner and head of the manufac- 
turing department of the American Hoist & Derrick Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., died on December 8, in that city, from 
anemia. 


Warren Nixon, vice-president of the Western Tie & Timber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., and secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Tie Producers, as well as the editor of 
the Cross Tie Bulletin, published by that association, died 
in St. Louis on January 1. 


C. J. Burkholder, supervisor of service of the Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Company, Inc., New York, died on December 22, 
in St. Mary’s Hospital, Kansas City, following an operation. 
Mr. Burkholder was born on May 9, 1870. He began railroad 
work at Tyrone, Pa., and subsequently was a locomotive 
fireman and engineman on the Union Pacific. He then went 
to the Kansas City Southern as a locomotive engineman, later 
serving consecutively as traveling engineer, trainmaster, gen- 
eral road foreman of engines and division superintendent. 
He left the Kansas City Southern to become a mechanical 
representative of the Economy Devices Corporation, which 
was afterwards merged into the Franklin Railway Supply 
Company, Inc. During the period of the war, Mr. Burkholder 
returned to railroad work, leaving the Franklin Railway Sup- 
ply Company, of which he was then western sales manager, 
‘on November 1, 1918, to become master mechanic of the 
Kansas City Southern. On January 1, 1921, he returned to 
the Franklin Railway Supply Company as special engineer 
assigned to work in connection with the locomotive booster, 
and since the following October was supervisor of service. 


George J. Akers, general eastern railroad representative of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., with headquarters at New York, died 
December 25 at Portland, Me. He was born at Sacarappa 
(Westbrook), Me. on 
December 1, 1847. On 
March 4, 1869, he en- 
tered the employ of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
as sates representative, 
with headquarters at 
Chicago, which position 
he held until 1888, when 
he was promoted to 
general eastern railroad 
representative. In 1914 
this company opened 
an eastern office at New 
York and Mr. Akers 
was transferred to this 
office as general east- 
ern railroad representa- 
tive with headquarters 
at New York. He re- 
tired from this position 
in 1920, but remained 
more or less active until 
his death. His business career with this company covered a 
period of 51 years. 





G. J. Akers 


TwELvE THousANp Dotrars for the loss of a single package 
of freight was the verdict in a suit tried in Queens County, 
New York, last week. P. H. Keehon, head of a New York 
trucking firm, was held responsible in the sum of $12,842.61 for 
the disappearance of a valuable consignment of gold and platinum 
wrist watches shipped from Paris. The jury awarded this sum 
to the European Watch and Clock Company, the consignor. It 
was shown that the package containing the jewelry had been 
turned over to the trucking concern carefully seated by the 
shipper. When it was delivered to the New York office of the 
watch company it was. discovered that the package contained 
nothing but a few watch crystals and some paving brick. 
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BALTIMORE & OxnI0.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Graver Corporation, Chicago, for the construction of a 
50,000-gal. capacity water softener at Mansfield, Ohio. 


Boyne City, GayLorp & ALPENA.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authoriz- 
ing construction of a branch line from Alpena to Rockport, Mich., 
13 miles. 


CENTRAL OF GEorGIA.—This company will close bids on January 
22 for the construction of a 600-ton capacity concrete coaling 
station at Macon, Ga. 


CHESAPEAKE & OuHI0.—This company, which was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 23, as contemplating the construc- 
tion of a fruit terminal at Cincinnati, Ohio, advises that it is not 
considering the erection of a terminal at Cincinnati at this time. 


Cuicaco Union StaTion.—This company is calling for bids for 
the construction of 12 concrete piers to support the tracks of the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway, which cross over the property 
of the Chicago Union Station Company. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company will construct 9,000 ft. of 
mine track from Providence, Ky., to the mine of the St. Bernard 
Mining Company. This company will also construct a brick 
passenger station at Covington, Tenn., at an approximate cost 
of $65,000. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 30 as calling for bids for the con- 
struction of a two-story brick washroom at Memphis, Tenn., has 
awarded the contract to the Ellington-Miller Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago. This railroad will close bids on January 8 for 
the construction of a one-story frame passenger station in South 
Chicago, to cost approximately $18,000. 


Missouri, KANSAS & TEXAS.—This company will close bids on 
January 12 for the construction of a six-stall addition to the 
roundhouse and a new power house at Franklin Junction, Mo. 


Missourr Paciric.—This company will construct a 21 ft. by 
20 ft. brick addition to its passenger station at Council Grove, 
Kan., and will make extensive alterations to the present brick 
station. 


MonTANA RatLway.—This company which is being incor- 
porated at Miles City, Mont., will begin early in 1923 the con- 
struction of a line from Miles City to Sheridan, Wyo. Definite 
plans ior grading have not yet been completed. C. J. Haskell, 
347 Madison avenue, New York City, is president of the com- 
pany and C. S. Lake, at the same address, is chief engineer. 


Union Paciric.—This company, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 23 as having completed plans for the 
construction of new shop and yard facilities at Los Angeles, Cal., 
will begin work on the first unit of the improvements at once. 
The new terminal is to be located between Jaboneria road and 
Telegraph road, south of Ninth street on the main line in the 
eastern part of Los Angeles. The principal structures of the 
first un*, which will cost approximately $1,750,000, are a 20-stall 
brick engine house, a 100-ft. turntable, a locomotive erecting and 
boiler shop, a coach, car and blacksmith shop and a car repair 
shop with related facilities, including transfer table, storehouse, 
lumber and iron sheds, office buildings, power house, oil house 
and oil supply system. Approximately 18 miles of track will 
be laid in the receiving, classification and departure yards, and 
in the engine terminal and car repair yards. Bids for this work 
will be called for shortly. ‘This company has also authorized 
the necessary street and track work required to make its property 
in the vicinity of the new terminal available for industries. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLINcTON & QUINCY, announces that it had 
completed the fourth year in which no passengers have been killed 
in train accidents on the lines operated by the company. 
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BaLTIMORE, CHESAPEAKE & ATLANTIC.—Foreclosure Sale Ex- 
pected—See Maryland, Delaware & Virginia. 


CENTRAL NEw YorkK SouTHERN.—Asks Authority to Abandon 
Line.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its entire line from Auburn to 
Ithaca, N. Y., 38 miles, on the ground that it has not earned 
operating expenses for four years. 


Cuicaco Great WeESTERN.—Authorized to Issue Securities — 
This company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $10,206,000 of first mortgage, 50-year, 4 per 
cent gold bonds and $3,580,000 of 4 per cent preferred stock in 
connection with the acquisition of the $12,000,000 of first mortgage 
4 per cent bonds of the Mason City & Fort Dodge. 


Cuicaco GREAT WeESTERN.—Partial Payment on Guaranty.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has certified a partial pay- 
ment to this company of $125,000 on account of its guaranty 
for the six months’ period of 1920. 


Cuicaco & ALton.—Authorized to Issue Receivers’ Notes.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue 
of $2,000,000 of receivers’ notes maturing in 18 months. 

The protective committee of the holders of Chicago & Alton 
3% per cent first lien 50-year gold bonds, due July 1, 1950, of 
which F. H. Ecker is chairman, calls attention to the default 
in payment of interest due January 1, 1923, and of the authoriza- 
tion of the issuance and sale of $2,000,000 receivers’ certificates, 
which, in certain respects, rank prior to the bonds. The announce- 
ment also states that application will be made to list on the New 
York Stock Exchange the transferable certificates of deposit issued 
against all bonds deposited with the Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany as depositary for the protective committee. 


Dayton, ToLtepo & Cuicaco.—Authorized to Abandon Line.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a certificate 
authorizing the receiver to abandon as to interstate and foreign 
commerce the line from Delphos to Stillwater Junction, Ohio, 
90 miles. 


Railroad Administration Settlements =" 
The United States Railroad Administration reports the follow- 


ing final settlements, and has paid out to the several roads the 
following amounts : 


2 DONO, . Co ceaceacceseeetecwees $12,000.00 
Charlotte, Monroe & Columbia............-..... 15,000.00 
EP Se 17,000.00 
rr re es ces ne ieeseneéeeknemauire 31,000.00 
Tampa 0 er re 36,000.00 
i i Cs s+ ccesetatecerecnveerevens 50,000.00 
Oe Se reese 51,000.00 
Pt PE. ceribghbeereueb ete #4 tebea een 126,500.00 
Macos, Dublin & Savanmal.......ccccccccscccccee 83,000.00 
ID vc ccececevssdnewewancuas 000.00 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, $1.50, quarterly, payable March 
1 to holders of record, January 26. 

Central of New Jersey.—$2.00, quarterly, payable January 15 to holders 
of record January 9. 

Illinois Central.—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly, preferred, 3 per cent, 
semi-annually; both payable March 1 to holders of record February 22. 

Norfolk & Western.—Adjustment preferred, $1.00, quarterly, payable 
February 19 to holders of record January 31. 

Pennsylvania Company.—3 per cent, semi-annually; 20 per cent, extra; 
both payable December 30 to holders of record December 27. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Jan.2 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative 
Se MEE. ncvccnsseraceses 65.38 64.88 55.51 
Average price of 20 representative 
CE DED cepescsccevesss 85.58 85.02 80.80 
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Executive 


W. L. Martin, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie, retired from active 
service on January 1. F, R. Newman, general traffic manager, 
has assumed all duties formerly under the jurisdiction of 
Mr. Martin. 


Operating 


D. H. Dailey, assistant trainmaster on the Chicago & Alton, 
with headquarters at Girard, Ill, has been promoted to train- 
master, with headquarters at Peoria, III. 


G. L. R. French, general superintendent of the Rutland, 
has been appointed acting general manager, succeeding George 
T. Jarvis, vice-president and general manager, who has been 
granted a leave of absence from January 1. 


F. D. Pendell, superintendent of the Northern Wisconsin 
division of the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters 
at North Fond du Lac, Wis., retired on pension on January 1. 
S. A. Morrison, assistant superintendent of the Wisconsin 
division, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Northern Wisconsin divi- 
sion, with headquarters at North Fond du Lac, Wis., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Pendell. 


W. A. Keavy, assistant superintendent of terminals for the 
Michigan Central with headquarters at West Detroit, Mich., 
has been promoted to trainmaster with headquarters at De- 
troit. G. E. Goodship has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of terminals with headquarters at West Detroit, 
Mich., succeeding Mr. Keavy. L. L. Emery has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster with headquarters at Jackson, Mich., 
succeeding G. H. Meese who has been transferred. 


J. Walliser, trainmaster of the Chicago & North Western 
with headquarters at Council Bluffs, Iowa, has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent, Wisconsin division, with headquar- 
ters at Milwaukee, Wis. H. A. Parish, trainmaster, Minne- 
sota division, with headquarters at Waseca, Minn., has been 
transferred to the Iowa division with headquarters at Council 
Bluffs, succeeding Mr. Walliser. R. H. Johnson has been 
appointed trainmaster, Minnesota division, with headquarters 
at Waseca, Minn., succeeding Mr. Parish. 


Mechanical 


A. H. Oelkers has been appointed chief mechanical engineer 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Mo. 


C. H. Holdredge, assistant general air brake inspector on 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been promoted to district road foreman of engines, with 
headquarters at the same place, succeeding A. M. Meston, 
who has resigned. 


B. M. Brown, master mechanic for the Southern Pacific 
lines with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of motive power and equipment 
with headquarters at Algiers, La. W. B. Lieck, general fore- 
man at El Paso, has been promoted to master mechanic with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Brown. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


J. P. Davis, roadmaster of the Central Indiana, with head 
quarters at Anderson, Ind., has been promoted to engineer 
maintenance of way, with the same headquarters. J. H. Ram- 
sey has been appointed assistant engineer maintenance of way, 
with the same headquarters. The office of roadmaster. has 
been abolished, the duties being included with those of the 
engineer maintenance of way. 












